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DEDICATION 


TO GENERAL JOHN SMITH 


Dike Nestor of old, you have lived to see “two generations 
pass away, and now remain the example of the third.” You 
saw Dunmore’s war with the Indians in 1774; you witness¬ 
ed the war of the Revolution and the war of 1812. with tho 



the 

When a small 
then 





attract your notice, and it was not until he 
entered upon the active duties of life that he had the high 
satisfaction of a personal acquaintance. 

The author disclaims every thing like insincere flattery, 
and feels assured that your candor will readily pardon him 

freedom he uses in his dedication of his History of 

To you, sir, is lie indebted for much of 
detailed in the follow 




the Valley to you. 





In you, sir, he has witnessed the calm, dignified statesman 
and philosopher, the uniform and consistent republican, the 
active and zealous officer, whether in the field or councils of 
the country. He has witnessed more: he has seen you in 

vears 


strug 






erse fortune: 
resignation 


characterises 
have spent at 
service 
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ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS IN AMERICA. 

From what particular part of the old world the aboriginals found their 
way to this continent, is a question which has given rise to much philo¬ 
sophical and learned disquisition among historians. It however appears 
now to be the settled opinion that America first received its inhabitants 
from Asia. Mr. Snowden, in his History of America, advances many 
able and ingenious arguments in support of this opinion. After citing 
many great revolutions which have from time to time taken place in vari¬ 
ous parts of our globe, Mr. Snowden states: 

“In the strait vfhich separates America from Asia, many islands arc 
found, which are supposed to be the mountainous parts of land, formerly 
swallowed up by earthquakes; which appears the more probable, by the 
multitude of volcanoes, now known in the peninsula of Kamtschatka.— 
It is imagined, however, that the sinking of that land and the separation 
of the new continents, has been occasioned by those great earthquakes, 
mentioned in the history of the Americans; which formed an era almost 
as memorable as that of the deluge. We can form no conjecture of the 
time mentioned in the histories of the Taltecas, or of the year 1, (Tecpatl,) 
when that great calamity happened. 

“ If a great earthquake should overwhelm the isthmus of Suez, and 
there should be at the same time as great a scarcity of historians as there 
was in the first age of the deluge, it would be doubted in three or four hun¬ 
dred years after, whether Asia had ever been united by that part of Africa; 
and many would finally deny it. 

“Whether that great event, the separation of the continents, took place 
before or after the population of America, it is impossible to determine; 
but we are indebted to the above-mentioned navigators, [Cook and others,] 
for settling the long dispute about the point from which it was effected. 
Their observations prove, that in one place the distance between conti¬ 
nent and continent is only thirty-nine miles; and in the middle of this, 
narrow strait* there are two islands, which would greatly facilitate the pas¬ 
sage of the Asiatics into the new world, supposing it took place in ca¬ 
noes, after the convulsion which rent the two continents asunder. 

“ It may also be added, that these straits are, even in the summer, 
often filled with ice; in winter frozen over, so as to admit a passage for 
mankind, and by which quadrupeds might easily cross, and stock the 
continent. But where, from the vast expanse of the north-eastern world, 
to fix on the first tribes who contributed to people the new continent, 
now inhabited from end to end, is a matter that has baffled human reason. 
The learneed may make bold and ingenious conjectures, but plain good 
se ise cannot always accede to them. 
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“As mankind increased in numbers, they naturally protruded one ano^ 
ther forward. Wars might be another cause of migrations. No reason 
appears why the Asiatic north might not be an ojfu ina vivorum as well as 
the European. The overteeming country to the east of the Riphean 
mountains, must have found it necessary to discharge its inhabitants: 
the first great increase of people were forced forwards by the next to it : 
-at length reaching the utmost limits of the old world, found a new, with 
ample space to occupy unmolested for ages; till Columbus, in an evil 
hour for them, discovered their country; which brought again new sins 
and new deaths to both worlds. It is impossible, with the lights which 
we have so recently received, to admit that America could have received 
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" me custom ot scalping was a DarDansm in use among tne acytmans, 
who carried about them at all times this savage mark of triumph. A little 
image found among the Kalmucs,* of a Tartarian deity, mounted on a 
horse, and sitting on a human skin, with scalps pendant from the breast, 
fully illustrates the custom of the ancient Scythians, as described by the 
Greek historian. This usage, we well know by horrid experience, is 
continued to this clay in America. The ferocity of the Scythians to their 
prisoners, extended to the remotest part of Asia. The Kamtskatkans, 
even at the time of their discovery by the Russians, put their prisoners to 
death by the most lingering and excruciating torments; a practice now 
in full force amonor the aboriginal Americans. A race of the Scythians 


m iuu iorce among me aooriginai Americans. it race oi tne acytmans 
were named Anthropophagi, from their feeding on human flesh: the peo¬ 
ple of Nootka sound still make a repast on their fellow creatures. 

“The savages of North America have been known to throw the man¬ 
gled limbs of their prisoners into the horrible cauldron, and devour them 
with the same relish as those of a quadrupid. The Kamtskatkans in their 
marches never went abreast, but followed one another in the same track: 
the same custom is still observed by the uncultivated natives of North 
America. The Tunsmsi. the most numerous nation resident in Siberia, 
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use canoes made of birch bark, distended over ribs of wood, and nicely 
put together: the Canadian, and many other primitive American nations, 
use no other sort of boats. In fine, the conjectures of the learned, respec¬ 
ting the vicinity of the old and new world, are now, by the discoveries of 
late navigators, lost in conviction ; and in the place of an imaginary hy¬ 
pothesis, the place of migration is almost incontrovertibly pointed out.” 


*The Kalmuc Tartars are now subjects of Russia. 
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SKETCH OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF VIRGINIA. 


Having given the foregoing brief sketch of the probable origin of the 
Indians in America, the author will now turn his attention to the first set¬ 
tlement of Virginia, a brief history of which he considers will not be un¬ 
acceptable to the general reader, and as a preliminary introduction to his 
main obiect, i. e., the history of the early settlement of the Valley of 

granted char- 
nouth com- 


1606, James 
companies, called 
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company sent 
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Chesapeake Ray. Here, up a river 
beautiful peninsula, they commenced, in May, 1607, the settlement of 
Jamestown. This, was the first permanent settlement in the country. 

Several subsequent charters were granted by King James to the com¬ 
pany for the better ordering and government of the colony, for the parti¬ 
culars of which the reader is referred to Hening’s Statutes at Large.— 
And in the year 1619, the first legislative council was convened at James¬ 
town, then called ‘James citty . 5 ” This council was called the General 

“It was to assist the Governor in the administration of jus- 

in obe- 


tice, to advance 


dience to his majesty, and in maintaining the people injustice and Chris¬ 
tian conversation, and strengthening them against enemies. The said 
governor, council, and two burgesses out of every town, hundred or plan- 

chosen by the inhabitants to make up a General Assembly 
who are to decide all matters by the greatest number of voices; but the 
governor is to have a negative voice, to have power to make orders and 
necessary, wherein they are to imitate the policy 




among Indians, to erect the 
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“ INSTRUCTIONS TO GOVERNOR WYATT. 


<c To keep up religion of the church of England as near as may be;— 
to be obedient to the king and to do justice after the form of the laws of 
England; and not to injure the natives; and to forget old quarrels now 
huried:f 


*Hening’s Statutes at Large, vol. i. s p. 113, 114. 

fit appears that at a very early period of the colony, they were desirous of cultivating 
a friendly undertanding- with the natives of the country. Unfortunately, however, for 
our ancestors/ and fur the Indians themselves, this friendly disposition was never of long 
duration. 
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“ To be industrious,• ind suppress drunkenness, gaming, and excistf 
in cloaths; not to permit any but the council and heads of hundreds to 
wear gold in their cloaths, or to wear silk till they make it themselves: 

“ Not to offend any foreign princes; to punish piracies ; to build for¬ 
tresses and ’block-houses at the mouths of the rivers: 

“To use means to convert the heathens, vi£.: to converse with some ; 
each town to teach som children fit for the college intended to be built: 

“After Sir George Yeardly has gathered the present year’s crop, he is 
to deliver to Sir Francis Wyatt, the hundred tenants belonging to the 
governor’s place: Yeardley’s government to expire the 18th November 
next, and then Wyatt to be published governor; to swear the council: 






is 




otted fifteen 
iam Newce, 
ltv tenants : 


orders of court about staple commodities; to Mrhom is allotted fifteen 
hundred acres and fifty tenants. To the mafshall, sir William Newce, 
the same. To the physician five? hundred acres and twenty tenants ; 
and the same to the secretary: 

“To review the commissions to Sir George’ Yeardley, governor, and 
the council, dated 18th November, 1618, for dividing the colony into ci¬ 
ties, boroughs, &c., and to observe all former instructions (a copy where¬ 
of was sent) if they did not contradict the present' and all orders 6f court 
(made in England) : 

“ To make a catalogue of the people in every pSantatiori, and their con¬ 
ditions; and of deaths, marriages and christenings: 

“ To take care of dead persons’ estates for the right owners; to keep a 
list of all cattle and cause the secretary to return copies of the premises 
once a year: 

“ To take care of every plantation upon the death of their chief; not to 
plant above one hundred pounds of tobacco per head ]* to sow great 
quantities of com for their own use, and to support the 5 multitude^ to be 
sent yearly; to inclose lands; to keep cotvs, swine, poultry, &cV, and 
narticularlv kvne, which are not to be killed vet : 


particularly xyne, wj 
“Next to com, p 
the French men and 






















“ To put prentices to 
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“To take care of the Dutch sent to build saw-mills, and seat them at 
the falls, that they may bring their timber by the current of the water : 

“To build water-mills and block-houses in every plantation: 

“That all contracts in England or Virginia be performed, and the 
breaches punished according to justice: 

“The tenants not to be enticed away; to take care of those sent about 
an iron work, and especially Mr. John Berkeley, that they dont miscarry 
again, this being the greatest hope and expectation of the colonies: 

“To make salt, pitch, tar, soap, ashes, &c._, so often recommended,- 

—.*...—f 

♦This order strikes the author a** one of. a si nnrolar character. 11 certainly requires 
g rest judgment and experience of the planter to decide what number of plants would 
uiale ins 100 lbs. of tobacco, considering the casualties to which his crop was liable. 
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and for which materials had beeii sent; to make oyl of walhuts, and Em¬ 
ploy apothecaries in distilling lees of beer, and searching after minerals, 
dyes, gums, and drugs, &c. and send small quantities home:* 

“ To make small quantity of tobacco, and that very good; that the hou¬ 
ses appointed for the reception of new comers and public storehouses be 
built, kept clean, &c.; to send the state of affairs quarterly, and a duplicate 
next shipping: 

“To take care of Captain William Norton, and certain Italians sent 


set up a 




ces 

and recommended to the 





and make a map of the country: 

discoveries alon 



planters 










set ex- 





James river and Cape Cod: 

“ As to raising staple commodities, the chief officers ought 
amples, and to aim at the establishment of the colony: 

“ Chief officers that have tenants reprimanded for taking fees; but re 

clerks have fees set for passes, warrants, copies Of orders, 

proper times for administration of jus¬ 
tice, and provide for the entertainment of the council during their session; 
to be together one whole month about state affairs, and law suits ; to re¬ 
cord plaints of consequence ; to keep a register of the acts of quarter 
slons, and send home copies : 

“ If a governor dies, the major part of the council to choose one of 
themselves within fourteen days; but if voices be divided, the lieutenant 
governor shall have the place; and next the marshall; next the treasurer; 
and one of the two deputies next: 

tenants 






sign 

except in eases that 
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the quarter sessions and censured. Governor 
casting'voice in council or court, but in the assembly a negative 

« That care be taken that there be no engrossing commodity, 
stalling of the market: 

“ All servants to fare alike in the colony,' and their punishment for any 
offences is to serve the colony, in public works: 

To see that the earl of Pembroke^ thirty thousand acres be very good : 

“ And lastly, not to let ships stay long, and to freight them with wal¬ 
nut and any leas valuable commodity: 

“ The governor administered the following oath to the council: 

.—^ ■ ■ 

•Sending' things to England, was* in the phrase of the times, termed sending things 
home. This mode of expression, “going home or sending home, ,, was in use within the 
recollection of the author. In truth, the term “going or sending homey 1 was never 
abandoned till after the war of the revolution. 
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u You shall swear to be a true and faithful servant unto the king’s ma- 
“ jesty, as one of his council for Virginia; You shall in all things to be 
u moved, treated, and debated in that council concerning Virginia or any 
“ the territories of America, between the degrees of thirty-four and forty- 
five from the equinoctial line northward, or the trade thereof, faithfully 
and truly declare your mind and opinion, according to your heart and 
u conscience; and shall keep secret all matters committed and revealed 
“ to you concerning the same, and that shall be treated secretly in that 
“ council, or this council of Virginia, or the more part of them, publication 
“ shall not be made thereof; And of all matters of great importance, or 
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u 



privy council 




heirs 






“ and annext unto the crown, ag 

act of parliament or otherwise: and 
things, you shall do as a faithful and true servant and 
u subject ought to do. So help you God and the holy contents of this 
u book.”—Hening’s Stat. at Large, vol. i. p. 114-118. 

It appears the foregoing instructions werfe drawn up by the council, 
and intended as the general principles for the government of the colony. 

The recommendation u not to injure the natives and forget old quarrels 
now buried,” goes far to prove that hopes were entertained that the Indi¬ 
ans were disposed to be at peace. H ’To use means to convert the heath¬ 
en,” is another evidence of this amicable state of feeling towards the na¬ 
tives. But lo I this state of peace and tranquility, in less than one year 
after, was changed into one of devastation, blood and mourning. On the 
22d of March, 1622, the Indians committed the most bloody massacre 


on the colonists, recorde 
the following year, 

directed. 







was 


the annals of our 

, March, 1623, the colonial general assem- 
the 22d March be yearly solemnized as 

escape of the colony 


» 


from entire 
the white 




the Blue Ridge. At the same session, to wit, 
the legislature enacted several laws in relation to defending them¬ 
selves against the savages. In the series are the fbllowin 

“ That every dwelling house shall be pallizaded in for defence against 
the Indians: 

“ That no man go or send abroad without a sufficient partie well-armed : 


♦This year, (If322), says Mr. Gordon in his history of the American revolution, (vol. 
i. p. 43,) “was remarkable for a massacre of the coloniatsby the Indium , which was ex¬ 
ecuted with the utmoeieubtilty, and without any regard to age, sect, or dignity. A well 
concerted attack on all the settlements destroyed in one hour, and almost at the same in- 
atant. 347 persons who were defenceless and incapable of making resistance.” 1 
•tHening’s Statutes at Large, vol. i. p. 123. 


. 
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That people go not to work in the ground without their arms (and a 
centinell upon them :) 

“ That the inhabitants go not aboard ships or upon any other occasions, 
in such numbers as thereby to weaken and endanger the plantations : 

“ That the commander of every plantation take care that there be suffi¬ 
cient of powder and ammunition within the plantation under his com¬ 
mand and their pieces fixt and their arms compleate : 

“ That there be dew watch kept by night: 

“ That no commander of any plantation do either himselfe or suffer 
others to spend powder unnecessarily, in drinking or entertainment, 







Hen. Stat. at Lar 

In the year 1629, the legi 
of the several plantations appointed 
shall have power 

tants of that place soe many as may well be spared without too much 
keningof the plantations, and to employ those men against the Indians,” 
&c.—Idem, p. 140. 

“ ft was the opinion of the whole bodie of the assembly that we should 
go three several marches upon the Indians, at three several times of the 
year, viz : first in November, secondly in March, thirdly in 

. 141. 





In 1631-32, “it is ordered that no person or persons shall dare to speak 
or to parlie with any Indians, either in the woods or in any plantation, yf 
he can possibly avoid it by any means,” &c.—-Idem, p. 167. 

The author considers the foreeroinn: extracts sufficient to 



reader to form some opinion of the spirit and character of the early set¬ 
tlers of our state, particularly as it relates to their sufferings and difficulties 
with the Indian tribes. It is not deemed expedient or necessary 

our country, as 




“an evil hour” 

" •w*’’ -torn** 1 

for our country—It truly brought “new sins and new deaths ” to the new 
world. The present generation have abundant cause to deplore the un¬ 
hallowed cupidity and want of all the finer feelings of our nature, mani¬ 
fested in this baleful and unrighteous traffic. It has entailed upon us a 
heavy calamity, which will perhaps require the wisdom of ages yet to 
come to remove. That it must and will be removed, there can be but lit¬ 
tle doubt. History furnishes no example of any part of the human race 
being kept in perpetual slavery. Whether the scheme of sending them 
to Africa will ultimately produce the desired effect, can only be tested by 
time: it is however most “devoutly” to be desired. 
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BACON’S REBELLION IN VIRGINIA IN 1675-76, 

The document which follows relates to one of the most singular events 
which ever occurred in Virginia, and ijts interest is a sufficient induce¬ 
ment for its insertion in this work. It was published in the Richmond 
Evangelical Magazine many years ago, but is now out of print. The 
editor of that work, (the late revered and highly esteemed Dr, Rice,) in 
introducing it into his pages, says: “ It was taken verbatim from a copy 
in the library now belonging to congress, but formerly the property of Mr. 
.Jefferson. Who the author is we cannot discover. He was certainly a 
jnan of much cleverness, and wrote well. But our readers will judge for 

The name of Bacon is very little known 
and this part of our history has 
There are two remembrances of this 


neighbor- 
bears 
its name 
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Buck 


a plantation on Shockoe creek 

mentioned is a branch. One of the finest springs in Richmond^ 

is on the east of the city, and is called Bloody-run spring. Its 
name is said to be derived from a sanguinary conflict which Bacon had 
with the Indians, on the margin of the streamlet which flows from this 
spring.” 

The following account of the original from which this document was 
taken, is given fey Mr. Jefferson, in his own words : 

•riginal manuscript, of which the following is a copy, was com¬ 
municated to me by Mr. King, our late minister plenipotentiary at the 
court of London, in a letter of Dec. 20,1803. The transaction which it 
records, although of little extent or consequence, is yet marked on the 
history of Va. as having been the only rebellion or insurrection which took 
place in the colony during the 168 years of its existence preceding the Am¬ 
erican revolution, and one hundred years exactly before that event : in the 
contest with the house of Stuart, it only accompanied the steps of the mo¬ 
ther country. The rebellion of Bacon has been little understood 
cau 





iand simplicity of the narration cannot fail to command belief. On the 
-outside of the cover of the manuscript is the No. 3947 in one place, and 
,5781 in another. Very possibly the one may indicate the place it held in 
Lord Oxford’s library, and the other its number in the catalogue of the 
bookseller to whose hands it came afterwards; for it was at the sale of the 
stock of a bookseller that Mr. King purchased it. 

“To bring the authenticity of this copy as near to that of the original as 
I could, I have most carefully copied it with my own harjd. The p^iges 
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%nd lines of the copy correspond exactly with those of the original; the 
orthography, abbreviations, punctuations, interlineations and incorrect¬ 
nesses, are preserved, so that it is a fac simile except as to the form of the 
letter. The orthography and abbreviations are evidences of the age of 
the writing. 

“The author says of himself that he was a planter; that he lived in North¬ 
umberland, but % was elected a member of the assembly of 1676 for the 
^county of Stafford, Colonel Mason being his colleague, of which assembly 
Col. Warner was speaker; that it was the first and should be the last time 
•of his meddling with public affairs; and he subscrbes the initials of 
his name T. M. Whether the 
with the aid of these circumstances, w 
mains for 





The great honor of your command obliging my pen to step aside from 
"its habitual element of ffigures into this little treatise of history; which 
having never before experienced, I am like Sutor ultra crepidam , and 


therefore dare pretend no more than (nakedly) recount matters of ffact. 

'r hono will vouch safe to allow, that in 30 years, 
occurrences are laps’d out of mind, and others imperfectly retain¬ 
ed. 





So as the most solemn obedience can be now paid, is to pursue the 
track of bare fac’d truths, as close as my memory can recollect, to have 
seen, or believed, from credible ffriends with concurring circumstances: 
And whatsoever yo’r celebrated wisdom shall finde amise in the com j 

posure, my entire dependence is upon yo’r candor favorably to accept 
these most sincere endeavors of Yo’r Hon’rs 




The one was a large comet every evening for a week, or more at South¬ 
west ; thirty five degrees high streaming like a horse taile westwards, 
untill it reach’d (almost) the horison, and setting towards the North-west. 

Another was, Slights of pigieons in breadth nigh a quarter of the mid- 
hemisphere, and of their length was no visible end; whose weights brake 
down the limbs of large trees whereon these rested at mights, of which 
the ffowlers shot abundance and eat ’em; this sight put the old planters un¬ 
der the more portentous apprehensions, because the like was seen (as they 
said,)in the year 1640 when th Indians committed the last massacre, but 
Hotter, until that present year 1675. 
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The third strange appearance was swarms of fflyes about an inch long, 
and big* as the top of* a man’s little finger, rising out of spigot holes in 
the earth, which eat the new sprouted leaves from the tops of the trees 
without doing other harm, and in a month left us. 

My dwelling was in Northumberland, the lowest county on Potomack 
river, Stafford being the upmost, where having also a plantation, ser¬ 
vants, cattle &c. my overseer had agreed with one Rob’t. Hen to come 
thither, and be my herdsman, who then lived ten miles above it; but on 
a sabbath day morning in the sumer anno 1675, people in their way to 
church, saw this Hen lying thwart his threshold, and an Indian without 
the door, both chont on their heads, arms & other parts, as if done with 








a bed where 





































gered Maryland, as by the ensueing account is evident. 

Of this horrid action Coll: Mason who commanded the militia regiment 
of ffoot & Capt. Brent the troop of horse in that county, (both dwelling 
six or eight miles downwards) having speedy notice raised 30, or more 

men, & and pursu’d those Indians 20 miles up & 4 miles over that river 

into Maryland, where landing at dawn of day, they found two small paths 
each leader with his party took a separate path and in less than a furlong 
either found a cabin, which they (silently) surrounded. Capt. Brent 
went to tlfe Docgs cabin (as it proved to be) who speaking the Indian 
tongue called to have a “ Machacomicha wcewhio” i. e. a council called 
presently such being- the usual! manner with Indians (the kins’ came 


presently £uch being the usuall manner with Indians (the king came 
trembling forth, and wou’d have fled, when Capt. Brent, catching hold of 
his twisted lock (which was all the hair he wore) told him he was come 
for the murderer of Rob’t Hen, the king pleaded ignorance and slipt 
loos, whom Brent shot dead with his pistoll, th’ Indian's shot two or three 

the door and fled, the English shot as many as they cou’d, so that they 


about 
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& fied ? of whom his company (supposing from that noise of shooting 
Brent’s party to be engaged) shot (as the Coll: informed me) ffourteen 
before an Indian came, who with both hands shook him (friendly) by one 
arm saying Susquehanoughs netoughs i. e. Susquehanaugh friends and ffed, 
whereupon he ran amongst his men, crying out “ffor the Lords sake 
shoot no more, these are our friends the Susquehanoughs. 

This unhappy scene ended;—Collo. Mason took the king of the Doegs 
son home with him, who lay ten dayes in bed, as one dead, wilh eyes 
and mouth shutt, no breath discern’d, but his body continuing warm, 
they believed him yett alive; th’ aforenamed Capt. Brent (a papist) 
coming thither on a visit, and seeing his little prisoner thus languishing 
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said “perhaps he is pawewawd i. e. bewitch’d, and that he had heard 
baptism was an effectual remedy against witchcraft wherefore advis’d to 
baptise him Collo. Mason answered, no minister cou’d be had in many 
miles ; Brent replied yo’r clerk Mr. Dobson may do that office, which 
was done by the church of England liturgy ; Col: Mason with Capt. 
Brent godfathers and Mrs. Mason godmother, my overseer Mr. Pimet 
being present, from whom I first heard it, and which all th’ other persons 
(afterwards) affirm’d to me ; the ffour men returned to drinking punch, 
but Mrs. Mason stayed & looking on the child, it open’d the eyes, and 




ing for more and 
they had often tr 
















But to return from this digression, the Susquehanoughs were newly 
driven from their habitations, at the head of Chesepiack bay, by the Cine- 
la-Indians, down to the head of Potomack, where they sought protection 
under the Pascataway Indians, who had a fort near the head of that 
river, and also w T ere our ffriends. 

After this unfortunate exploit of Mason & Brent, one or two being 

kill’d in Stafford, boats of war were equipt to prevent excursions over the 

river, and at the same time murders being likewise committed in Mary- 
land, by whom not known, on either side the river, both countrys raised 
their quota’s of a thousand men, upon whose coming before the ffort, the 
Indians sent out 4 of their great men, who ask'd the reason of that hos¬ 


tile appearance, what they said more or offered I do not remember to have 
heard ; but our two commanders caused them to be (instantly) slaine, 
after which the Indians made an obstinate resistance shooting many of our 
men, and making frequent, fierce and bloody sallyes; and when they 
were call’d to, or offered parley, gave no other answer, than “where are 
our four Cockarouses, i. e. great men ? 
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many loop-holes, and a ditch round all, and without this a row of tall 
trees fastened 3. feet deep in the earth, their bodies from 5. to 8. inches 
diameter, watled 6. inches apart to shoot through with the tops twisted 
together, and also artificially wrought, as our men could make no breach 
to storm it, nor (being low land) could they undermine it by reason of 
water neither had they cannon to batter itt, so that ’twas not taken, untill 
famine drove the Indians out of it. 

These escap’d Indians (forsaking Maryland( took their rout over the 
head of that river, and thence over the heads of Rappahonnock & York 
rivers, killing whom they found of the upmost plantations untill they 
came to the head of James river, where (with Bacon and others) they 
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slew Mr, Macon’s overseer whom he much loved, rind one'of his servants* 
whose bloud hee vowed to revenge if possible. 

In these frightful times the most exposed small families withdrew inter 
our houses of better numbers, which we fortified with palisadoes and 
redoubts, neighbours in bodys joined their labours from each plantation 
to others alternately, taking their arms into the ffields, and setting centi-* 
nels; no man stirrd out of door unarm’d, Indians were (ever & anon) 
espied, three 4. 5. or 6. in a party lurking throughout the whole land, yet 
[what was remarkable] I rarely heard of any houses burnt, tho’ abundance 
was forsaken, nor ever, of any corn or tol acco cut up, or other injury 
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ed with promises of assistance, 

These at the heads of James and York rivers (having now most people 
destoyed by the Indians flight thither from Potomack) grew impatient at 
the many slaughters of their neighbours and rose for their own defence, 
who chusing Mr. Bacon for their leader, sent oftentimes to the Govern’r, 
humbly beseeching a commission to go against those Indians at their 
own charge which his hono’r as often promised but did not send; the 
misteryes of these delays, were wondered at and which I ne’er 
heard coud penetrate into, other than the effects of his passion, and a 
new (not to be mentioned) occasion of avarice, to both which he was 
(by the common vogue) more than a little addicted; whatever were the 
popular surmizes & murmurins viz’t. 

“that no bullets would pierce bever skins. 

“rebells forfeitures would be loyall inheritances &c. 

During these protractions and people often slaine, most or all of the 
officers, civil & military with as many dwellers next the heads of 
the rivers as made up 300. men taking Mr. Bacon for their command’r 
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tnemseives witn necessaries 
commission, which if could 









This day lapsing & no com’n come, they marched into the wilderness 
in quest of these Indians after whom the Govern’r sent his proclamation, 
denouncing all rebels, who should not return within a limited day, 
whereupon those of estates obey’d ; but Mr. Bacon with 57. men pro¬ 
ceeded until their provisions were near spent, without finding enemy’s 
when coming nigh a ffort of ffriend Indians, on th’ other side a branch of 
James river, they desired reliefe offering paym’t. which these Indians kind- 
ly promised to help them with on the morrow, but put them off with prom¬ 
ises untill the third day, so as then having eaten their last morsells they 
could not return, "but must leave starved in the way homeward and now 
’twas suspected, these Indians had received private messages from the 
Govern’r & those to be the causes of these delusive procrastinations ; 
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whereupon the English waded shoulder deep thro’ that branch of the 
ffort palisado’s still intreating and tendering pay, for victuals; but that 
/evening a shot from the place they left on th’ other side of that branch 
kill’d one of Mr. Bacon’s men, which made them believe, those in the 
ffort had sent for other Indians to come behind ’em & cut ’em off. 

•fr * « 

Hereupon they fired the polisado’s, storm’d & burnt the ffort and cab¬ 
ins, and (with the losse of three English) slew 150 Indians. The circum*: 
stances of this expedic’nMr. Bacon entertain’d me with, at his own cham¬ 
ber, on a visit I made him, the occasion whereof is hereafter 

ffrom hence they returned home where writts were con*e up to 
members for an assembly, when Mr. Bacon was unanimously chosen 
one. who coming down the river w as commanded by a ship ^yith guns to 


was carried 






con you had for 
answer’d Mr. Bacon 







choose 





a gentleman.” No, may it please 
replyed the Goyern’r I’ll take yo’r parol, and 
in March 1675-6 writts came up to Stafford to 

when Collo. 



ir two members for an assembly to meet in May 
Mason Capt. Brent and other gentlemen of that county, invited me to 
stand a candidate; a matter I little dreamt of, having never had inclina- 

c’ons to tamper in the precarious intrigues of Goyern’t. and my hands 
being full of my own business: they press’t several! cogent argum’ts. 

I having considerable debts in that county, besides my plantation con¬ 
cerns, where (in one &, th’ other, I had much jnore severely suffered, thaq 
any of themselves by th’ Indian disturbances ip the summer and winter 
foregoing. I held it not [then] discreet to disoblige the rulers of it, sq 
Collo: Mason with myself were elected without objection, he at time 
convenient went on horse back; I took my sloop & the morning I arriv’d 
to James town after a weeks voyage, was welcom’d with the strange ac¬ 
clamations of AlPs Over Bacon is taken, having not heard at home of 
these Southern com ? otions. other than rumours like idle tales, 

no body knew for \yhat, 
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hono’r with a 





wherein were 






ey had killed my grandfather and my grandmother, my ft 
<£ and mother and all my friends, yet if they had come to treat of peace, 
“ they ought to have gone in peace, and sat down. 

^ The two phief commanders at the fpreipentioned sejge, who slew thp 
ffour Indian great men, being present and part of our assembly. 

The Govern’r stood up againe and s$id “if there be joy in the presence 
<£ of the Angels over one sinner that repenteptb, there is joy now, fpr we 
“ have a penitent sinner come before us, call Mr. Bacon; then did Mr. 
Bacon upon one knee at the bar deliver a sheet of paper confessing his 
primes, and begging pardon of god the king and the Govern 1 !' wl|eretq 
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[after a short pause] he answered “God forgive you, I forgive.you, 
thrice repeating the same words; when folio. Cole [one of council] said, 
“and all that were with him, Yea, said the Governor & all that were with 
him, twenty or more persons being then in irons who were taken coining 
down in the same & other vessels with Mr. Bacon. 

About a minute after this the Govem’r starting up from his chair a 
third time said “Mr. Bacon l if you will live civilly but till next Quarter 
court [doubling the words] but till next Quarter court, lie promise to 

againe to yo’r place, there pointing with his 
, he having been of the Councill before these 
}ie had been a very short time in Virginia but was 
said proclamoc’on 












way up to our 
ern’r 

had so lately proscribed as a rebell. 

The Govern’r had directed us to consider of means for security from 

and to defray the charge &c. advising us to beware of 
rogues amongst us, naming Laurence and Drummond both dwelling 
James town and who were not at the Pascataway siege. 

But at our entrance upon businesse, some gentlemen took this oppor¬ 
tunity to endeavour the redressing severall grievances the country then 
labor’d under, motions were made for inspecting the publick revenues, 
the Collectors accompts &c. and so far was proceeded as to name part of 
a committee whereof Mr. Bristol [now in London] was and myself anoth¬ 
er, when we were interrupted by pressing messages from 
to meddle with nothing until the Indian business was dispatch’!. 

This debate rose high, but was overruled and I have not heard that 
these inspections have since then been insisted upon, tho such of that in¬ 
digent people as had no benefits from the taxes groaned undr our being 
thus overborn. 

The next thing was a Co’mittee for the Indian affaires, whereof 








was unwillingly 

after our names were taken, some of 

to intreat the 












my humble opinion 
“ committee to form methods as agreeable to the sense of the house as we 
< £ could, and report ’em whereby they would more clearly see, on what 
“ points to give the Govern’r and Councill that trouble if perhaps it might 
** be needfiill.” 

These few words raised an uproar; one party urging hard “it had been 
customary and ought not to be omitted;” whereto Mr. Presley my neigh¬ 
bor an old assembly man, sitting next me, rose up, and [in a blundering 
manner replied ||| “tis true, it has been customary, but if we have any bad 
“ customes amorist us, we are come here to mend ’em” which set the 
house in a laughter. 

This was huddl’d off without coming to a vote, and so the co’mittee 
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idust submit to be overaw’d, and have every carpt at expression carried 
straight to the Govem’r. 

Our co’mittee being sat, the Queen of Pakunky [descended from Op- 
pechankenough a former Emperor of Virginia] was introduced, who en¬ 
tered the chamber with a comportment graceful to admiration, bringing 
on her right had an Englishman interpreter and on the left her son a strip¬ 
ling twenty years of age, she having round her head a plat of black & 
white wampam peague three inches broad in imitation of a crown, and 
was cloathed in a mantle of dress’t deerskins with the hair outwards & the 

round 6 inches deep which made strings resembling twisted 
firing ; thus with grave courtlike 

and a maje 







wilderness and to assist us against our enemy Indians, she spake to th* 

inform her what the chairman said, [tho we believe she un¬ 
derstood him] he told us she bid him ask her son to whom the English 
tongue was familiar, & who was reputed the son of an English colonel, 
yet neither wdn’d he speak to or seem to understand the Chairmain but 
interpreter told us he referred all to his mother, who being againe 
urged she after a little musing with an earnest passionate countenance as 
if tears were ready to gush out and a fervent sort of expression made a 
harangue about a quarter of an hour, often interlacing [with a high shrill 
Voice and vehement passion] these words “Tatapatomoi Chepiack, i. e. 
Tatapatomoi dead: Coll: Hill being riext me, shook his head,] 
what was the matter, he told me all she said was too true to our 
hnd that his father was generail in that battle, where diverse years before 
Tatapatamoi her husband had led a hundred of his Indians in help to th’ 
English against our former enemy Indians, and was there slaine with most 
bf his men; for which no compensation [at all] had been to that day ren- 

her wherewith she now upbraided us. 

Her 






our 




that we (then 1 ) were in 




gard slid signified her resentment by a disdainful aspect, and turnin 
head half aside, sate mute till that same question being press’t a 


time, she not returning her fade to the board, answered with a low slight¬ 
ing voice in her own language “six, but being further importun’d she 
sitting a little while sullen, without uttering a word between said “twelve, 
tho she then had a hundred and fifty Indian men, in her town, and so 
rose up and gravely walked away, as not pleased with her treatment. 

Whilst some dais past in settling the Quota’s of men arms and ammu- 
nic’oii provisions &c each county was to- furnish one morning early a 
bruit ran about the town Bacon is led Bacon is fled, whereupon I went 
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straight to Mr; Laurence, who (formerly) was of Oxford university, an 
for wit learning and sobriety was equall’d there by few, and who some 
years before [as Col; Lee tho one of the council I and a friend of the Gov- 
fernh's inform’d me] had been partially treated at law', for a considerable 
estate .on behalf of a corrupt favourite; which Laurence coin plaining 
loudly of, the Govem’r bbre him a grudge and now shaking his head^ 
said “old treacherous villain, and that his house was searcht that mom- 
“ ing, at day break, but Bacon was escaped into the country, having in- 
u timation that the Govem’rs generosity in pardoning him and his follow- 

him to his seat in the councill, were no other than 
previous wheadles to amuse him & his adherents & to circumvent them 






or his mert$ or whoever shou’d have had the least hand in ’em. 

And so much was true that this Mr< young Nathaniel Bacon [not yet 
arrived to 30 years] had a nigh relation namely Colo; Nathaniel Bacon 
long standing in the council a very rich politick man, and childless, de¬ 
signing this kinsman for his heir, who [not without much paines ] had 
prevailed with his uneasy (cousin to deliver the forementioned written recan¬ 
tation at the balj having compiled it ready to his hand & by whose meanes 
’twas supposed that tiiftely intimation was convey’d to the young gentle¬ 
man to flee for his life, and also in 3; or four dais after Mr. Bacon was 
first seiz’d I saw abundance of men in town come thither from the heads 
bf the rivers, i&iio finding him restored & his men at liberty, return’d home 
satisfied; a few dais after which, the Govem’r seeing alii quiet, gave out 
pi\vat« warrants to take him againe, intending as was thought to raise 

a and so to dispose things as to prevent his friends from gather¬ 
ing any mote into a like numerous body and coming down a second time 
to save him. 

In three of ffoiir d&is after this 
30 mile 








hnen that Could be gotten to come and defend the to\vn, expres’s came al- 
hiost hourly of th’ army’s approaches, whom in less than four dais after 
the first account bf ’em att 2. of the clock entered the town, without be¬ 
ing withstood, aiid formed a body upon a green, not a flight shot from the 
fend of the State house of horse and ffoot} as well regular as veteran troops, 
who forthwith pdssesst themselves of all the avenues, disarming all in the 
town and coming thither in boats or by land; 

In half an hour after this the drum beat for the house to meet, and in 
less than an hour more Mr. Bacon came with a file of fTusileers on either 
hand near the comer bf the State-house where the Govem’r. and councill 
went forth to him; wfe saw from this window the Govem’r. open his 
breast, and Bacon strutting betwixt his two files of men with his left arm 
bn Kenbow fligning his right arm every way both like men distracted; 
and if in this moment of fury, that enraged multitude had fain upon the 
&overn’r & councill we of the assembly expected the same imediate tate j 
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stept (lowri and amongst the crown of Spectators fodrid the seamon of 
my sloop, wild pray’d me not to stir from them, when in two minutes^ 
the Govern’r walk’d towards his private apartm’t. a Coits east distant at 
the other end of the Statehouse, the gentle men of the councill following 
him, and after them walked Mr. Bacon with outragious postures of his 
head arms body & legs, often tossing his hands from his sword t.o his hat 
and after him came a detachment of ffusileers (musketts not being then in 
use) who with their cocks bent presented their ffusils at a window of the 
assembly chamber filled with faces, repeating with meriacing voices “we 
will have it, we will have it,” half a minute when as one of our house a 
person known to niany of them, shook his handkercher out 
dow, “sayiner vou shall have it, you shall have it,” 3 or 4 
words 

Bacon coming 
a servant of 
followed Mr 

when the Govern’r dpened his breast he said 
fair mark, shoot; often rehearsing the same # 
whereto Mr. Bacon answered “No may it please 

yo*r head, nor of any other mans, 

“ Co’mission to save our lives from th’ Indians, which you have so often 
“ promised, and now we will have it before we go,” 

But when Mr. Bacon followed the Govern’r & Councill with the fore- 
mentioned impetuous (like delirious) actions whil’st that party presented 
their ffusils at the window full of ffattes, he said “ Dam my bloud I’le kill 
u Govem’r Councill assembly & all, and then I’le sheath my sword in my 
own hearts bloud;” and afterwards ’twas said Bacon had given a sig¬ 
nal to his men who presented their fusils at those gasing out at the win¬ 
dow that if he should draw his sword, they Were on sight of it to fire, and 
us, so near was the massacre of us all that very minute, had Bacon in 
that paroxism of phrentick fury but drawn his sword, before the pacifick 
handkercher was shaken out at window. 

these violent concussions Mr. Bacon came 







shoot me, foregod 
any other words; 
hono’r we will ndt 
are come for a 








the Indians, inspecting the publick revenues, th’ exorbitant taxes and re¬ 
dressing the grievances hnd calamities of that deplorable country, whereto 
having no other ahswfir M went away dissatisfied. 

Next day there was a rumour the Govern’r & councill had agreed Mr. 
Bacon shouM have a co’mission to go Generali of the fforces, we then 
were raising, whereupon I being a member of Stafford, the most northern 
'frontier, and where the war begun, considering that Mr. .Bacon dwellin; 
in the most Southern ffrontier, county, might the less regard the parts 
Represented, I went to Coll; Cole (an active member of the councill) desi¬ 
ring his advice, if applicac’ons to Mr. Bacori on that subject were then 
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seasonable ihd safe, which he approving and Earnestly advisuig', I 
to Mr. Laurence who was esteemed Mr. Bacon’s principal consultant, to 
whom he took me with him, and there left me where I was entertained 
,2- or 3 hours with the particular relac’ons of diverse before recited trans¬ 
actions ; and as to the matter I spake of, he told me, the Govern’r had 
indeed promised him the command of the forces, and if his hono’r shou’d 
keep his word (which he doubted) h« assured me u the like care should be 
“ taken of the remotest corners in the land, as of his own dwelling-house, 
“ and pray ’d me to advise him what persons in those parts were most fit to 
“ bear commands.” I frankly gave him my opinion that the most satis¬ 
factory gentlemen to governor & people, wou’d be co’manders of thfe militia, 
wherewith he was well pleased, and himself wrote a list of those nOmina- 


matter he liked well, but questioned the Govern’rs approbation bf It* 

I confess’d the case required sedate thoughts, reasoning, that he and 
such like gentlemen must either co’maiid or be co’maflded, and if on their 
denials Mr. Bacon should take distaste, and be constrained to ap¬ 
point co’manders out of the rabble, the Govern’r himself with the persons 
& estates of all in the land woud be at their dispose, whereby their own 
ruine might be owing to themselves; in this he agreed & said “ If 
“ the Govern’r woud give his own co’mission he would be content 
“ to serve under General Bacon [as now he began to be intituled] but 
“ first would consult other gentlemen in the same circumstances; who all 
concurr’d ’twas the most safe barrier in view against pernicious designes, 
if such should be put in practice; with this I acquainted Mr. Laurence 
who went [rejoicing] to Mr. Bacon with the good tidings, that the militia 
co’manders were inclined to serve under him, as their Generali, in case 
the Governor would please to give them his owri co’missions. 

Wee of the house proceeded to finish the bill for the war, which by the 
assent of the Govern’r and councill being past into an act, the Govern’r 
sent us a letter directed to his majesty, wherein were these words “ I have 
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tnonstrance to be sent his Maj’tie, setting forth the gradations of those 
erupc’ons, and two or three of them with Mr. Minge our clerk brought it 
me to compile a few lines for the conclusion of it, which I did [tho not 
without regret in those watchfull times, when every man had eyes on him, 
"but what I wrote was with all possible deferrence to the Govern’r and in 
the most soft terms my pen cou’d find the case to admit. 

Col. Spencer being my neighbor & intimate friend, and a prevalent 
member in the council I pray’d him to intreat the Govern’r we might be 
dissolved, for that was my first and should be my last going astray from 
my wonted sphere of merchandize & other my private concernments into 
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the dark an,cl slippery meanders of court embarrasments, he told rue the 
Govern’r had not,[then] determined his intention, but he wou’d move his 
hono'f about itt, and in 2 or 3 days we were dissolved, which I was most 
heartily glad of, because of my getting loose againe from being hampered 
amongst those pernicious entanglem’ts in the labyrinths & snares of state 
ambiguities, & which untill then I had not seen the practice nor the dan¬ 
gers of, for it was observ’d that severall of the members had secret badges 
of distinction fixt upon ’em, as not docill enough to gallop the future races, 
that court seem’d di 



seem’d disposed to lead ’em, whose maxims 1 had oft times 
whisper’d before, and then found confirm’d by diverse considerate 

“that the wise and the rich were Drone to ffaction & 













the room said “ 





Many mem 

of each other, in order next day to return homewards, came Gen’l 

.unfolded papers & overlooking us round, walking in 

these Gentlem’n shall I interest to write a few 
every one looking aside as not willing to meddle; 
Mr. Lawrence pointed at me saying “that gentleman writes very well 
which I endeavoring to excuse Mr- Bacon came stooping to the ground 
and said “pray S’r Oo me the ho’r to write a line for me.” 

surprising accostm’t shockt me into a melancholy consternation, 
_ upon one hand, that Stafford county would feel the smart of his 
resentment, if I should refuse him whose favour I had so lately sought and 
been generously promis’d on their behalf; and on th’ other hand fearing 
tiie Govern’rs displeasure who I knew would soon hear of it; what 
seem’d most prudent at this hazardous dilemma was to obviate the pre¬ 
sent impending peril; So Mr, Bacon made me sit the whole night by him 
filling up those .papers, which I then saw were blank commissions sign’d 
by the Govern’r incerting such names & writing other matters as he dic¬ 
tated, which I took to be the happy effects of the consult before men- 




with the com’anders of the militia 





gave me 
in the 


Carver 
and that 



came 

nerall for a com’ission 


he was 



to tell me 



in the Generals power, was at my service, I pray’d him humbly to thank 
his hon’r and to acquaint him I had no other boon to crave, than his pro-, 
mis’d kindness to Stafford county, for beside the not being worthy, I never 
had been conversant in military matters, arid also having lived tenderly, 
my service con’d be of no benefit because the hardships and fatigues of a 
■wilderness campaigne would put a speedy period 5 to my dais: little ex¬ 
pecting to hear of more intestine broiles, I went home to Potomack, where 
reports were afterwards various; we had account that Generali Bacon was 
march’d with a thousand men into the fibrest to seek the enemy Indians, 
and in a few dais after our next news was, that the Govern’r had sum’on-» 
ed together the militia of Gloucester & Middlesex counties to the number 
of twelve hundred men, and proposed to them to follow & and suppress 
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that rebpil Bacon, ^hereupon arose a murmuring before his face “BacQjj 
Bacon Bo con, and all walked out of the field, muttering as they went 
“Bacon Bacon Bacon, leaving the Governor and those that came with, 
him to themselves, who being thus abandon’d wafted over Chesepia ke- 
hay 30 miles to AccPmapk where are two counties of Virginia. 

Mr. Bacon hearing pf this cape back part of the way, and sent out part 
hies of horse patrolling through every county, carrying away prisoners all 
whom he distrusted might any more molest his Indian prosecuc’on yet 
giving liberty to such as pledg’d him their oaths to return home and live 
quiet; the copies or contents of which oaths I never saw, but heard werp 
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willing to spill Christian bloud, nor indeed was it said, that he put any 
other man to death in cold bloud, or plunder any house; nigh the same 
time came Maj’r Langston with his troop of horse and quartered two 
nights at my house who [after high compliments from the Generali] told 

me I was desired “to accept the Lieutenancy for preserving the peace in 
the 5 Northern ppunties betwixt fotomack and Rappahannock rivers, I 
humbly thank’d his hop’r excusing myself, as 1 had done before on that in¬ 
vitation of the like nature at James town, but did hear he was mightily 
pffendecl at my evasions apd threatened to remejnber pe. 

The Governor made 2d, attempt coming- over from Accomack with what 


The Governh made 2d, attempt poping over from Accopack with what 
men he could procure in sloops and boats, forty miles up the river to James 
town, which Bacon hearing of, came againe clown from hjs fforest pursuit, 
and finding a bank not a night shot long, cast up thwart thp neck of the 

attack were 12 . men slaine & wounded but the Govern’r with most of his 

Here resting a few dais they concerted the burning of the town, wherein 
Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Dmmond owning the two best houses save one. 


sat 
























On these reiterated polestap’ons Bacon calls a convention at Midle 
plantation 15. miles from James town in the month of August 1676, 
where an oath with one or more proclamations were formed, and writts 
by him issued for an Assembly ; the oaths or writts I never saw, but one 
proclamation com 5 i ded all men in the land on pain of death to joine him, 
and retire into the wilder esse upon arri val of the forces expected from 
England, and oppose them untill they should propose to accept to treat cf- 
an accom’odntion, wjrich we who lived comfortably coud not have under¬ 
gone, so as the whole land must have become an Aceldama if gods ex* 
peeding mercy had not timely remoyed him. 

During these tumults in Virginia a 2d. danger mpngcecj Maryland by- 
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an insurrection in that province, complaining of their heavy taxes &c. where 
2 or 3 of the leading malcontents [men otherwise of laudable characters] 
were put to death, which stifled the farther spreading of that flame. Mr* 
Bacon, [at this time] press’d the best ship in James river, carrying 20 
guns and putting into her his Lieutenant Generali Mr. Bland [a gentk- 
man newly come thither from England to possesse the estate of his de¬ 
ceased uncle late of the council] and under him the forementioned Capt, 
Carver, formerly a com’ander of Merch’ts ships with men & all necessa¬ 
ries, he sent her to ride before Accomack to curb and intercept all small 
vessels of w T ar eom’ission’d bv the Govern’r com’inig often over and mak j 

enemies* 







a message 
be set on 







assembly 

Governor for some 
Accomack 

' ' i/ " • 

Ye 

J! 

u what mark of distinction his honour coud have sett on those 

unlesse to give them ear marks or burnt marks for robbing and 
ravaging honest people, who stay'd at home and preserv’d the estates 
“ of those who ran away, when none intended to hurt ’em.” 

Now returning to Capt Carver the Govern’r sent 
shear, promising his peaceable return, who answer’ 
his word, but if he wou’d send his hand & seal, he wou’d adventure to 
wait upon his hono’r which was done, and Carver went in his 
arm’d & man’d with the most trusty of his men where he was caress’d 


ce 











with wine &c. and large promises, if 
ship or joine with him, to all which ne answer 
u Devill he would be- true to his trust, but that 















ive quiet, 
time of 



pared with 
Carver 
out w 



f on and parley 


the 

was resolved to go 

was pre- 
when 










clapt a pistoll to 
company suddainly follow T - 
- com’ander of 



one courageous gentleman ran up to the 
breast, saying you are my pj * 
ing with pistolis Avoids &c. an 
the ship before she was presst) having from the highest and hindmost 
part of the stern interchang’d a signal from the shoar, by flirting his hand- 
1 ercher about his nose, his own former crew had laid handspikes ready, 
which they [at that instant] caught up &c. so as Bland &, Carvers men 
were amazed and yielded. 

Carver seeing a hurly burly on the ships dec'k, woud have gone away 
with his sloop, but having little wind & the ship threatening to sink him, he 
tamelv came on board# where Bland & he with their party were laid in irons, 

D 
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and in 3 or 4 dais Carver was hang’d on shear, which S’r Henry Chi 
chelly the first of the councill then a prisoner, [with diverse other gentle¬ 
men] to Mr. Bacon, did afterwards exclaime against as a most rash and 
wicked act of the Govern’r he in particular expecting to have been treated 
by way of reprizall, as Bacons friend Carver had been by the Govern’r. 
Mr. Bacon now returns from his last expedic’on sick of fflux; without 
finding any enemy Indians, having not gone far by reason of the vexations 
behind him, nor had he one dry day in all his marches to and fro in the 
fforest whilst the plantations [not 50. miles distant] had a sum’er so dry 
as stinted the Indian corn and tobacco &c. which the people 
the Pawawings i. e. the sorceries of the Indians, in a while Bacon 
& w as succeeded by his Lieuten’t Gen’ll Ingram, who had one Wakelet 
next in com’and under him, whereupon hasten’d oter 














nominated and otherwise proscrib 
principall of whom were Laurence 

Mr. Bland was then a prisoner having been taken with Carver, as be¬ 
fore noted, and in a few dais Mr. Drumond was brought in, when the 
Govern’r hein^ on board a ship came immediately on shore and compli¬ 
mented him with the ironicall sarcasm of a low bend, saying “ Mr. 

are very unwelcome, I am more glad to see you, 
in Virginia, Mr. Drumond you shall be hang’d in half 
“ an hour; who answered What yo’r hono’r pleases, and as soon 
council of war con’d meet, his sentence be dispatchat & a gibbet erected 
[w T hich took up near two houres] he was executed. 

This Mr. Drumond was a sober Scotch gentleman of good repute with 
whome I had not a particular acquaintance, nor do I know the cause of 
that rancour his hono’r had against him other than his pretentions in 
com’n for the publick but meeting him by accident the morning I left the 
town, I advis’d him to be very wary, for he saw the Govern’r had put a 
brand upon him, he [gravely expressing my name] answered “I am in 

The 
where 



away in a snow 



some river, rather than to 




to be 


exposed on a gibbet as was purpos’d, stones being laid on his coffin, 
supposed to be done by Laurence. 

Near this time arrived a small ffleet with a regiment from England S’r 
John Berry admirall, Col: Herbert Jefferies com’ander of the land forces and 
Collo: Morrison who had one year been a former Govern’r there, all three 
joined in a com’ission with or to S’r William Barclay, soon after when a 
generall court, and also an assembly were held, where some of our former 
assembly [with so many others] wereput to death, diverse whereof were 
persons of honest reputations and handsome estates, as that the Assembly 
'petitioned the Govern’r to spill no more bloud, and Mr. Presly at his coming 
tome told me, he believed the Govern’r would have hang’d half the 
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■country, if they had let him alone, the first was Mr. Bland whose friends 
in England had procured his pardon to be sent over with the fleet, which 
he pleaded at his tryall, was in the Govern’rs pocket [tho’ whether ’twas 
so, or how it came there, I know not, yet did not hear ’twas openly con¬ 
tradicted] but he was answered by Collo. Morrison that he pleaded his 
pardon at swords point, which was look’d upon an odd sort of reply, and 
he was executed; [as was talked] by'private instructions from England 
the Duke of York having sworn “by god Bacon & Bland shoud dye. 

The Govern’r went in the ffleet to London [whether by com’and from 
his Majesty or spontaneous I did not hear] leaving CoL Jefferyes in his 

by next shipping came back a person who waited on his hono’r 

s death, from whom a 
about, that the kiner did sav “that old fool had han 






“ naked country, than he 
the Govern’r hearing dyed soon 







To avoid incumbering the body of the foregoing little discourse, I have 
mot therein mentioned the received opinion in Virginia, which very much 
attributed the promoting these perturbac’ons to Mr. Laurence, & Mr. 

Bacon with his other adherents, were esteemed, as but wheels agitated 
the weight of his former & present resentments, after their choler was 
raised up to a very high pitch, at having been [so long & often] trifled with 
«i;i their humble supplications to the Govem’r for his im’ediate taking in 
iaand the most speedy meanes towards stopping the continued effusions of 
so much English blond, from time to time by the Indians; which com’on 
sentim’ts I have the more reason to believe were not altogether ground¬ 
less, because my self have heard him [in his familiar discourse] insinuate 
as if his fancy gave him prospect of finding (at one time or other) some 
expedient not only to repair his great losse, but therewith to see those 

was oppressed with through (as he said) the 
forwardness avarice & french despotick methods of the Govern’r & likewise 
I know him to be a thinking man. and tho’ nieelv honest, affable. 



■out 
ance of 






by his dwelling at James town, where was the concourse from all parts to 
the Govern’r and besides that he had married a welathy widow who kept 
a large house of public entertainm’t unto which resorted those of the best 
-quality and such others asbusinesse called to that town, and his parts with 
his even temper made his converse coveted by persons of all ranks; so 
that being subtile, and having these advantages he might with lesse diffi¬ 
culty discover mens inclinations, and instill his notions where he found 
those woud be imbib’d with greatest satisfaction. 

As for Mr. Bacon fame did lay to his charge the having run out his 
patrimony in England except what he brought to Virginia, and for that 
the most part to be exhausted, which together made him suspecting of 
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casting an eye to search for retrievment in the troubled waters of popular 
discontents, wanting patience to wait the death of his opulent cousin, old 
Collo. Bacon, whose estate he expected to inherit. 

But he was too young, too much a stranger there, and of a disposition 
too precipitate, to manage things to that length those were carried, had 
not thouffhtfull Mr. Laurence been at the bottom. 
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INDIAN WARS 


From the best evidence the author has been able to obtain, and to tin* 
end he has devoted much time and research, the settlement of our fine and 
beautiful valley commenced in the year 173*2, about one hundred and 

-five years from the first settlement in Virginia. Before going into 



a detail 
author 
•a 






uninteresting 
and bloody wars 





were engaged in war at the time the Valley was first known by the white 
people, and that that war was continued for many years after our section 
of country became pretty numerously inhabited by the white settlers. 

I shall commence with a narrative of Indian battles fought on the Co- 
hongoruton.* At the mouth of Antietam, a small creek on the Maryland 

*Cohongoruton is the ancient Indian name of the Potomac, from its 
junction with the Shenandoah to the Allegany mountain. Lord Fairfax, 
in his grants for land on this water course, designated it Potomac; by 
which means it gradually lost its ancient name, arid now is generally 
known by no other name. Maj. H. Bedinger writes the name of this 
river Cohongoluta. It is, however, written in the Act laying off the 
county of Frederick in 1738, Cohongoruton. 
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jsidr of the river, a most bloody affair took place between parties of the 
Catawba and Delaware tribes. This was probably about the year 1736 
The Delawares had penetrated pretty far to the south, committed some 
acts of outrage on the Catawbas, and on their retreat were overtaken at 
the mouth of this creek, when a desperate conflict ensured. Every man 
of the Delaware party was put to death, with the exception of one who 
escaped after the battle was over, and every .Catawba held up a scalp but 
one. This was a disgrace not to be borne; and he instantly gave chase 
to the fugitive, overtook him at the Susquehanna river, (a distance little 
short of one hundred miles,) killed and scalped him, and returning, show¬ 
ed his scalp to several white people, and exulted in what he had done.* 
Another most bloody battle was fought at the mouth of Conococheague 





fact, of 

another furious battle fought at what is called the Slim Bottom on Wap- 
pat-o ma ^^j§ (the ancient Indian name of the Great South Branch of the 
Potomac,) about one and a half miles from its mouth. At this place 

several large Indian graves, near what is called the Painted 
Onn this rock is exhibited the shape of a man with a large blotcth, 
intended, probably, to represent a man bleeding to death. The stain, it 
appeared to the author, was made with human blood. The top of the 
projects over the painted part so as to protect it from the washings 
of the rains, and is on the east side of the rock. How long the 
human blood would remain visible in a position like this, the author can¬ 
not pretend to express an opinion; but lie well recollects the late Gen. 
Isaac Zane informed him that the Indians beat out the brains of an infant 
near his old iron works) against a rock, and the stain of the blood was 
plainly to be seen about forty years afterwards. In this battle it is 
said but one Delaware escaped, and he did so by leaping into the river, 
diving under the water, and continuing to swim until he crossed the 






A great 
what is 






*This tradition was related 

ferson county, now upwards of 73 years of age, and confirmed by the ve 
nerable John Tomlinson, near Cumberland, Maryland, now 92 years old. 

JMr. Tomlinson is of opinion this affair took place at the mouth of the 
Opequon. 

JCapt. James Glenn, confirmed by Mr. Tomlinson, except as to the 
place of battle. 

§The name of this water course in Lord Fairfax’s ancient grants is 
written Wappatomac ; but Mr, Heath and Mr. Blue both stated that the 
proper name was Wappatomaka. 

||Capt. James Glenn, confirmed by Mr. Garret Blue, of Hampshire.— 
Indeed, tliis tradition is familiar to most of the elderly citizens on the 
South Branch, as also the battle of the Hanrinc: Rocks. 
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of Hampshire, where the river passes through the mountain.* A pretty 
large party of the Delawares had invaded the territory of the Catawbas, 
taken several prisoners, and commenced their retreat homewards. When 
they reached this place, they made a halt, and a number of them com¬ 
menced fishing. Their Catawba enemies, close in pursuit, discovered 
them, and threw a party of men across the river, with smother in 
their front. Thus enclosed, with the rock on one side, a party on the 
opposite side of the river, another in their front, and another in their rear, 
a most furious and bloody onset was made, and it is believed that several 
hundred of the Delawares were slaughtered. Indeed, the signs now to 
be seen at this place exhibit striking evidences of the fact. There is a 
row of Indian graves between the rock and public road, along the margin 
of the river, from sixty to seventy yards in length. It is believed that 




of the Wappatomaka; but of this battle, if it ever occurred, the author 
could obtain no traditional account. 

Tradition also relates that the Southern Indians exterminated a tribe, 
called the Senedos, on the North fork of the Shenandoah river, at present 
the residence of William Steenbergen, Esq., in the county of Shenandoah. 
About the year 1734, Benjamin Allen, Riley Moore, and William White, 
settled in this neighborhood. Benjamin Allen settled on the beautiful 
estate called Allen’s bottom. An, aged Indian frequently visited him,, 
and on one occasion informed him that the <c Southern Indians killed his. 
whole nation with the exception of himself and one other youth; that this 
bloody slaughter took place when he, the Indian, was a small boy.” # — 
From this tradition, it is probable this horrid affair took place some time 
shortly after the middle of the seventeenth century. Maj. Andrew Keyser 
also informed the author that an Indian once called at his grandfather’s, 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, appeared to be much agitated, and 
asked for something to eat. After refreshing himself, he was asked what 
disturbed him. He replied, “ The Southern Indians have killed my 
whole nation.” 


@ , ■» 







mound, though 


On Mr. Steenbergen’s land are the remains of an Indian mound, though 
it is now plowed down. The ancient settlers in the neighborhood diner 
in their opinion as to its original height. When they first saw it, some 
say it was eighteen or twenty feet high, others that it did not exceed 
twelve or fourteen, and that it was from fifty to sixty yards in circumfer¬ 
ence at the base. This mound was literally filled with human skeletons ; 
and it is highly probably that this was the depository of the dead after the 
great massacre which took place as just related. 

This brief account of Indian battles contains all the traditionary infer- 

*As the author expects to give a detailed description of this extraordi¬ 
nary place, in his chapter of natural curiosities, he will barely mention 
‘the fact, that this rock, on one side of the river, is a perpendicular wall 
of several hundred feet high, and several hundred yards in length. 

f Mr. Israel Allen related this tradition t<? the author. 
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mation the author has been able to collect, with one exception, which will 
be noticed in the next chapter. There is, however, a tradition, that on 
one particular occasion, a party of thirty Delaware Indians, having pene¬ 
trated far to the south, surprised a party of Catawbas, killed several, and 
took a prisoner. The party of Delawares, on their return, called at Mr. 
Joseph Perrill’s near Winchester, and exulted much at their success.— 
The next day a party df ten Catawbas called at Mr. Pemll’s in pursuit.— 
They enquired when their enemy had passed. Being informed, they 
pushed off at a brisk step, overtook the thirty Delawares at the Cohongo- 

■M "tsrrn,. . \ H • H1 1 I i 1 * , * n n 

every man, recovered their prisoner, 









The author has seen and conversed with 
individuals, who well recollect seeing numerous war parties of the 
ern and Southern Indians passing and repassing through the Valley. 
Several warrior paths have been pointed out to him. One of them led 
from the Cohongoruton, (Potomac,) and passed a little west of Winches- 

This path forked a few miles north of Winchester, and 
'one branch of it diverged 1 more to the east, crossed the Opequon, very 
near Mr. Carter’s paper mill, on the creek, and led on toward the forks 

river. Another crossed the North mountain and the 
miles above the Narrow Passage, thence over the Fort 
South river valley.' Another crossed from Cumberland, 
d proceeded up the Wappatomaka or Great South Branch 
counties of Hampshire and Hardy. 

An aged and respectable old lady, on Apple-pie ridge, informed the 




Valley a 
mountain to 






author that she had frequently heard her mother speak 
ware 

They had in cu 

the most beautiful females she had ever 




of Dela 


quon 






ith the cords distended from 

p 

or what else they could get at to make her secure, while a man laid 
each side of her with the cords passing under their bodies. 

Mr. John Tomlinson also informed the author, that when about seven 
or eight years of age, he saw a party of Delawares pass his father’s house, 
with a female Catawba prisoner, who had an infant child in her arms ;— 
and that it was said they intended to sacrifice her when they reached 
their towns.f 


•Gen. John Smith communicated this traditianto the author. 

JMr. Tomlinson’s father then ‘resided about: 7 miles below the mouth of 
Conococheague on or near the Potomac, on the Maryland side. 
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Tradition also relates a very remarkable instance of the sacrifice of a 
female Catawba prisoner by the Delawares. A party of Delawares 
crossed the Potomac, near Oldtown, in Maryland, a short distance from 
which they cruelly murdered their prisoner : they then moved on. The 
next day several of them returned, and cut off the soles of her feet, in 
order to prevent her from pursuing and haunting them in their march.* 
Capt. Glenn informed the author that a Mrs. Mary Friend, who resided 
on or near the Potomac, stated to him that she once saw a body of four or 
five hundred Catawba Indians on their march to invade the Delawares ; 

some cause they became alarmed, and returned 







south side 




t run or stream of water 

Here several 





. Hendricks was an eye witness to this scene 
of horror. During the protracted and cruel sufferings of these unhappy 
victims, they tantalized and used the most insulting language to their 
tormentors, threatening them with the terrible vengeance of their nation 
as long as they could speak. 

This bloody tragedy soon reached the ears of the 
vania, and he forthwith issued his proclamation, co 
ring all the authorities, both civil and military, to interpose, and prohibit 
a repetition of such acts of barbarity and cruelty. 

The author will now conclude this narrative of Indian wars, with a 



few general reflections. 

It is the opinion of some philosophers, that it is inherent in the nature 
of man to fight. The correctness of this opinion Mr. Jefferson seems to 
doubt, and suggests that “it grows out of the abusive and not the 
state of man.” But it really appears there are strong reasons to believe 
that there does exist “a natural state of hostility of man against man.” ; — 
Upon what other principle can we account for the long and furious wars 





out 



these two nations for a long series oi years engaged in me most implaca¬ 
ble and destructive wars. Upon what other principle to account for this 
state of things, than that laid down, is a subject which the author cannot 
pretend to explain. It, however, affords matter of curious speculation 


*Mr. G. Blue, of Hampshire, stated this tradition to the author. 
fThe Catawba tribes reside on the river of that name in South Caroli¬ 
na, They were a powerful and warlike nation, but are now reduced to 
less than two hundred souls. The Delawares resided at that period on 
the Susquehanna river, in Pennsylvania, and are now far west of tire 
Allegany mountains, 
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'and interesting reflection to the inquiring mind. That nations are fre¬ 
quently urged to war and devastation by the restless and turbulent dis¬ 
position so common to mankind, particularly among their leaders, is a 
question of little doubt. The glory and renown (falsely so termed) of 
great achievements in war, is probably one principal cause of the wars* 
frequently carried on by people in a state of nature- 



CHAPTER II. 

* 

INDIAN SETTLEMENTS 


The author deems it unnecessary to give a detailed account of all the* 

particular places which exhibit signs of the ancient residences of Indians,, 
but considers it sufficient to say that on all our water courses, evidences, 
of their dwellings are yet to be seen. The two great branches ||f the 
Shenandoah, and the south branch of the Potomac, appear to hav?been 
their favorite places of residence.. There are more numerous signs of 
their villages to be seen on these water courses, than in any other part of 
our Valley. 

On the banks of the Cohongoruton, (Potomac,) there has doubtless 
been a pretty considerable settlement. The late Col. Joseph Swearen- 
gen’s dwelling house stands within a circular wall or moat.* When first 
known by the white inhabitants, the wall was about eighteen inches 
high, and the ditch about two feet deep. This circular wall was made- 










an opinion 
low 





not more than 

For 

nament or defense, the author cannot pretend to 
was intended for defense, it appears to have been 
valuable purpose in that way. 

On the Wappatomaka, a few mile? below the forks, tradition relates 
that there was a very considerable Indian settlement. On the farm of 
Isaac Vanmeter, Esq,, on this water course, in the : county of Hardy, 
when the country was first discovered, there were considerable openings 
of the land, or natural prairies, which are called “the Indian old fields” 
to this day. Numerous Indian graves are s to be seen in the neighbor- 

_ __ M _ _ 8 * ffl 

B « 

*Maj. Henry Bedinger informed the author that at his first recollection 
of this place, the wall or moat was about eighteen indies high, and the 
ditch around it about two feet deep. The wall was raised on the out ’ 
side of the ditch, and carefully thrown up. 
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iiood. A Kttle above the forks of this river a very large Indian grave is 
now to be seen.* In the bank of the river, a little below the forks, nu¬ 
merous human skeletons have been discovered, and several articles of cu¬ 
rious workmanship. A highly finished pipe, representing a snake coiled 
round the bowl, with its head projected above the bowl, was among them. 
There was the under jaw bone of a human being of great size found at 
the same place, which contained eight jaw teeth in each side of enormous 
size; and what is more remarkable, the teeth stood transversely in the 
jaw bone. It would pass over any common man’s face with entire ease*f 
There are many other signs of Indian settlements all along this river, 
both above and below the one just described. Mr. Garret Blue, of the 
county of Hampshire, informed the author, that about two miles below 
the Hanging Rocks, in the bank of the river, a stratum of ashes, about 


one 
of an 



was some 



village, and 


place are 






the North branch of the Potomac, a few miles above Cumberland 
man skeleton was discovered, which had been covered with a coat of 
wood ashes, about two feet below the surface of the ground. An entire 
decomposition of the skeleton had taken place, with the exception of the 
teeth : they were in a perfect state of preservation. 

On the two great branches of the Shenandoah there are now to be 
-seen numerous sites of their ancient villages, several of which are so re- 
markable that they deserve a passing notice. It has been noticed, in my 
preceding chapter, that on Mr. Steenbergen’s land, on the North fork of 
the Shenandoah, the remains of a large Indian mound are plainly to be 

It is also suggested that this was once the residence of the Sene- 
do tribe, and that that tribe had been exterminated by the Southern In- 

Exclusive of this large mound,! there afe several other Indian 
graves. About this place many of their implements and domestic utensils 
have been found. A short distance below the mouth of Stony Creek, 
"(a branch of the Shenandoah,) within four or five miles of Woodstock, 
are the signs of an Indian village. At this place a gun barrel, with sev- 




On Mr 
burg, in the 
which 




*William Seymour, Esq., related this fact to the author. 

tWilliam Heath, Esq., in the county of Hardy, stated this fact to the . 
author, and that he had repeatedly seen the remarkable jaw bone. 

JMr. Steenbergen informed the author, that upon looking into this • 
mound, it was discovered that at the head of each skeleton a stone was 
deposited: that these stones are of various sizes, supposed to indicate the 
size of the body buried. 

§Mr. George GrandstafF stated this to the author,, Mr. G, is an aged 
«nd respectable citizen of Shenandoah county. 
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Kline’s father took the barrel from the stock, placed the britch on the fire, 
and it soon discharged with a loud explosion.* 

In the.county of Page, on the South fork of Shenandoah river, there 
are several Indian burying grounds and signs of their villages. These 
signs are also to be seen on the Hawksbill creek. A few miles above 
Luray, on the west side of the river, there are three large Indian graves, 
ranged nearly side by side, thirty or forty feet in length, twelve or four¬ 
teen feet wide, and five or six feet high. Around them, in circular form, 
are a number of single graves. The whole covers an area of little less 
than a quarter of an acre. They present to the eye a very ancient ap- 





but is yet some 

ve or fourteen feet high, and is upwards of sixty yards round at the 
It is found to be literally filled with human skeletons, and at every 
fresh plowing a fresh layer of bones are brought to the surface. The 
hones are found to be in a calcarious state, with the exception of the 
teeth, which are generally sound. Several unusually large skeletons 
have been discovered in this grave. On the lands now the residence of 
my venerable friend, John Gatewood, Esq. the signs of an Indian village 
are yet plainly to be seen 
cups, arrow 








are numerous fragments of their 

for domestic use, found from 
village there are several pretty large 

graves. 

There is also evidence of an Indian town in Powell’s Fort, 
lands now owned by Mr. Daniel Munch. From appearances, 
was a pretty considerable village. A little above the forks of 
andoah, on the east side of the South fork, are the appearances 
er settlement, exhibiting the remains of two considerable mounds now en 
reduced by plowin 

axes, 
below 

owned by Capt. Daniel 
this place a 
the number 



on the 
this too 
Shen- 
anoth- 





, pipes, axes, tomahawks, 
hommony pestles, &c. A beautiful pipe of high finish, made of white 
flint stone, and several other articles of Gurious workmanship, all of very 




*Mr. Anthony Kline related this occurrence to the author. No man 
who is acquainted with Mr. Kline, will for one moment doubt his 
assertions. This rifle was of a very large calibre, and was covered sev¬ 
eral feet below the surface of the ground, and doubtless left there by an 
Indian. 

fThese graves are on the lands now the residence of tlje widow Long, 
$))4 appear never to have been disturbed, 
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hard stone, hare been found. Their cups and pots were made of a 
mixture of clay and shells, of rude workmanship, but of firm texture. 

There are many other places on all our water courses, to wit, Stony 
Creek, Cedar Creek , and Opequon, as well as the larger water courses, 
which exhibit evidences of ancient Indian settlements. The Shawnee 
tribe, it is well known, Were settled about the neighborhood of Winches¬ 
ter. What are called the “ Shawnee cabins,” ana “ Shawnee springs,” 
immediately adjoining the town, are well known, 
tain, that this tribe had a considerable vi 
three or four miles north-west of Winchester.* 



* w ' 

It is also equally cer- 
Babb’s marsh, some 


The Tuscarora Indians resided in the neighborhood 
the county of Berkeley,! on the Tuscarora creek. On 
owned by and the 
dence of Mr. 



Martinsburg, in 





of human bones are 
Ranson 



human being wa 

state 




Neat the Shannondale springs, on the lands of Mr. Fairfax, an Indian 
grave some years since was opened, in which a skeleton of unusual size 
was discovered.:]: 

Mr. E. Paeret informed the author, 




the South river, in the county 
his father, the thigh bone of which measured three feet in length, and 
the under jaw bone of which would pass over any common man’s face 
with ease. 

Near 




Indian village described on a preceding page, on Capt. 
vers land, a few years ago, some hands in removing the stone covering 
an Indian grave, discovered a skeleton, whose Great size attracted their 
attention. The stones were carefully taken o 



without disturbing the 

O 



on the 
a coffin 
seven feet 





♦ 









signs 




wigwams were to be seen 


recollection 
on Babb’s marsh. 

fMr. John Shobe, a very respectable old citizen of Martinsburg, stated 
to the author, that Mr. Benjamin Beeson, a highly respectable Quaker, 
informed him, that the Tuscarora Indians were living on the Tuscarora 
creek when he (Beeson) first knew the county. 

+Mr. George W. Fairfax gave the author this information. 

||Maximus, a Roman Emperor in the third century, “was the son of a 
Thracian shepherd, and is represented by historians as a man of gigantic 
stature and Herculean strength. He was fully eight feet in height, and 
perfectly symmetrical in form. Abridged U. History, vol. ii. p. d5. ■ 
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to the subject of Indian antiquities and traits of the Indian character. 
This chapter will now be concluded with some general reflections on the 
seemingly hard fate of this unfortunate race of people. It appears to the 
author that no reflecting man can view so many burying places broken up 
—their bones torn up with the plow—reduced to dust, and scattered to 
the winds—without feeling some degree of melancholy regret. It is to 
be lamented for another reason. If those mounds and places of burial 
had been permitttei to remain undisturbed, they would have stood as 
lasting monuments in the history of our country. Many of them were 
doubtless the work of ages, and future generations would have contem¬ 
plated them with great interest and curiosity. But these memorials are 
rapidly disappearing, and the time perhaps will come, when not a trace of 
them will remain. The author has had the curiosity to open several In¬ 



form from any 
glazed or rather 



generally in a perfect state of preservation, 
way wonderful that this unfortunate race of people reluctantly 
yielded their rightful and just possession of this fine country. It is no 
way wonderful that they resisted with all their force the intrusion of the 
white people (who were strangers to them, from a foreign Country,) upon 
their rightful inheritance. But perhaps this was the fiat of Heaven.— 
When God created this globe, he probably intended it should sustain the 
greatest possible number of his creatures. And ns the human family, in a 
state of civil life, increases with vastly more rapidity than a people in a 
state of nature or savage life, the law of force lias been generally resorted 
to, and the weaker compelled to give way to the stronger. That a part 
of our country has been acquired by this law of force, is undeniable. It 
is, however, matter of consoling reflection, that there are some honorable 
exceptions to this arbitrary rule. The great and wise William Penn set 
example of purchasing the Indian lands. Several respectable indi¬ 
viduals of the Quaker society thought it unjust to take possession 
valley without making the Indians some compensation for their right 
Measures were adopted to effect 












and not claimed by any particular nation who had ai 

This information was communicated to the author py two aged ana mgn 

the Friends’ society, Isaac Brown and Lewis Neill, 
each of them upwards of eighty years of age, and both residents of the 
couni ^ 

In confirmation of this statement, a letter written by Thomas Chaukle y 
to the monthly meeting on Opequon* on the 21st of 5th month, 1738, is 
strong circumstantial evidence; of which letter the following is a copy: 

“Virginia, at John Cheagle’s, 21st 5th month, 1738. 

* £ To the friends of the monthly meeting at Opeqmn: 

u Dt a r friends who inhabit Shenandoah and Qpequon:—Having a con- 
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Cern for your welfare and prosperity, both now and hereafter, and also 
the prosperity of your children, I had a desire to see you; but being in 
years, and heavy, and much spent and fatigued with my long journey ngs 
in Virginia and Carolina, makes it seem too hard for me to perform a visit 
in person to you, wherefore I take this way of writing to discharge my 
mind of what lies weighty thereon; and 

“First. I desire that you be very careful (being far and back inhabi¬ 
tants) to keep a friendly correspondence with the native Indians, giving 
them no occasion of offense; they being a cruel and merciless enemy, 

they think they are wronged or defrauded of their 
experience hath taught in 

— &c. 




as w 





«■»» 






sion oi uns continent oi America (or this wilderness), 
right thereto in justice and equity; and no people, according to 

nature and justice and our own principle, which is according to tho 
glorious gospel of our dear and holy Jesus Christ, ought to take away or 
settle on other men’s lands or rights without consent, or purchasing the 
same by agreement of parties concerned; which I suppose in your case¬ 
in not yet done. 

“Thirdly. Therefore my counsel and Christian advice to you is, my 
dear friends, that the most reputable among you do with speed endeavor 
agree with and purchase your lands of the native Indians or inhabi¬ 
tants. Take example of our worthy and honorable late proprietor Wil¬ 
iam Penn; who by the wise and religious care in that relation, hath set¬ 
tled a lasting peace and commerce with the natives, and through his pru¬ 
dent management therein hath been instrumental to plant in peace one of 
the most flourishing provinces in the world. 

“Fourthly. Who would run the risk of the lives of their wives and 
children for the sparing a little cost and pains? I am concerned to lay 




yourselves, wives or children, be shed or s 

WF ............... Mi. «m>. am. M> BOBU 00. Mt, .flHh 

are 

have under that government; 






agreement with the natives to go as far as the mountains and no farther; 
and you are over and beyond the mountains, therefore out of that agree¬ 
ment; by which you lie open to the insults and incursions of the Southern 
Indians, who have destroyed many of the inhabitants of Carolina and 
Virginia, and even now destroyed more on the like occasion. The En¬ 
glish going beyond the bounds of their agreement, eleven of them were 
killed by the Indians while we were traveling in Virginia., 

“Sixthly, If you believe yourselves to be within the bounds of William 
Penn’s patent from Ming Charles the second, which will be hard, for you 
to prove, you being far southward of his line, yet if done, that will be no¬ 
consideration with the Indians without a purchase from them, except you 
will go about to convince them by fire and sword, contrary to our princi- 
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pies; and If that were done, they would ever be implacable enemies, and 
t’ie land could never be enjoyed in peace, 

“Seventhly. Please to note that in Pennsylvania no new settlements 
are made without an agreement with the natives; as witness Lancaster 
county, lately settled, though that is far within the grant of William Penn’s 
patent from'king Charles the second; wherefore you lie open to the insur¬ 
rections of the Northern as well as Southern Indians; and 

“Lastly. Thus having shewn my good will to you and to your new lit¬ 
tle settlement, that you might sit every one under your own shady tree, 
where none might make you afraid, and that you might prosper naturally 



sed to do justice to the natives of the country. 

Had this humane and just policy of purchasing the Indian lands been 
first adopted and adhered to, it is highly probable the white people might 
have gradually obtained possession without the loss of so much blood and 



The ancestors of the Neills,Walkers,Bransons,McKays, Hackneys, Bee¬ 
sons, Luptons, Barretts, Dillons, &c, were among the earliest Quaker im«. 

migrants to our valley. Three Quakers by the name of Fawcett settled 
at an early period about 8 or 9 miles south of Winchester, near Zane’s 
old iron works, from whom a pretty numerous progeny has descended.-— 
They have, however, chiefly migrated to the west. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, says, “That the lands of this 
country were taken from them (the Indians,} by conquest, is not so gene¬ 
ral a truth as is supposed. I find in our historians and records, repeat¬ 
ed proofs of purchase, which cover a considerable part of the lower coun¬ 
try; and many more would doubtless be found on further search. The up¬ 
per country we know has been acquired altogether by purchase in the 
most unexceptionable form.” 
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residing on the land so p 
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CHAPTE1 III. 

FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE VALLEY* 





In 

George Bowman 
Robert McKay 
others, amounting 


Joist Hite, with his family, and his sons-in-law, viz. 
Jacob Chrisman and Paul Froman, with their families, 
Green, William Duff, Peter Stephens, and several 
in the whole to sixteen families, removed from Penn- 





s 

i. 

about 


five miles south of Winchester, on the great highway from Winchester to 
Staunton, now the residence of the highly respectable widow of the late 
Richard Peters Barton, Esq. and also the residence of Richard W. Bar* 
ton. 



Peter Stephens and several others settled at Stephensburg, 
and founded the town; Jacob Chrisman at what is now called Chrisman’s 
spring, about two miles south of Stephensburg; Bowman on Cedar creek 

about six miles farther south; and Froman on the same creek, 8 or 9 miles 

north west of Bowman. Robert McKay settled on Crooked ran, 8 or i 
miles south east of Stephensburg. The several other families settled in 
the same neighborhood, wherever they could find wood and water most 
convenient. From the most authentic information which the author has 
been able to obtain, Hite and his party were the first immigrants who set¬ 
tled west of the Blue ridge. They were, however, very soon followed by 
numerous others. 

a 

In 1734,* Benjamin Allen, Riley Moore, and William White, removed 
from Monoccacy, in Maryland, and settled on the North branch of the 
Shenandoah, now in the county of Shenandoah, about 12 miles south 





*Mr. Steenbergen informed the author that the traditionary account of 
the first settlement of his farm, together with Allen’s and Moore’s, made 
it about 106 years; but Mr. Aaron Moore, grandson of Riley Moore, by 
referring to die family records, fixes the period pretty correctly. Accor¬ 
ding to Mr. Moore’s account, Moore, Allen and White, removed from 
Maryland in 1734. 

fTh s water course was first written Gerando, then Sherandoah, now 
Shenandoah. 

JMesinetto is now palled Masinutton. There is a considerable settle¬ 
ment of highly improved farms, now called “the Masinutton settlement,” 
in the mew county of Page, on the west side of the South river, on Sto¬ 
ver’s ancient grant. G 
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grant.* On his application to the executive for his giant, he was refused 
unless he could give satisfactory assurance that he would have the land 
settled with the requisite number of families within a given time. Be¬ 
ing unable to do this, he forthwith passed over to England, petitioned the 
king to direct his grant to issue, and in order to insure success, had giv¬ 
en human names to every horse, cow, hog and dog he owned, and which 
he represented as heads of families, ready to migrate and settle the land. 
By this disingenuous trick he succeeded in obtaining directions from the 
king and council for securing his grant; on obtaining which he immediate¬ 
ly sold out his land in small divisions, at three pounds (equal to ten dof- 









T 


nor 



/JL \-l 










to Joist Hite; and from this warrant emanated several of Hite’s grants, 
which the author has seen- Of the titles to the land on which Hite set¬ 
tled, with several other tracts in the neighborhood of Stephensburg, the 
originals are founded on this warrant. 

In the year 1734, Richard Morgan obtained a grant for a tract of land 
in the immediate neighborhood of Shepherdstown, on or near the Cohon- 
goruton. Among the first settlers on this water course and its vicinity, 
were Robert Harper (Harpers- Ferry), William Stroop, Thomas and Wil¬ 
liam Forester, Israel Friend, Thomas Shephard, Thomas Swearengen, 
Van Swearengen, James Forman, Edward Lucas, Jacob Hite,f John Le¬ 
mon, Richard Mercer, Edward Mercer, Jacob Vanmeter and brothers, 
Robert Stockton, Robert Buckles, John Taylor, Samuel Taylor, Richard 
Morgan, John Wright, and others. 

The first settlers on the Wappatomaka (South Branch) were Coburn, 
Howard, Walker and Rutledge. This settlement commenced about the 
year 1734 or 1735. It does not appear that the first immigrants to this 
fine section of country had the precaution to secure titles to their lands, 
until Lord Fairfax migrated to Virginia, and opened his office for granting 

find in this settlement bears date in 1747. The most of the grants are 
dated in 1749. This was a most unfortunate omission on the part of 




e. It left 










lands upon the usual terms allowed to other settlers, he availed himself of 
the opportunity of laying off in manors, fifty-five thousand acres, in what 
he called his South Branch manor, and nine thousand acres on Patter- 


ion s 



This was considered by the settlers an odious and oppressive act on the 
part of his lordship, and many of them left the country.]: These two great 

•Stover’s grant is described as being in the county of Spottsylvania, 
St. Mark’s Parish. Of course, Spottsyl vania at that period, i. e. 1733, 
crossed the Blue Ridge. 
fOne of Joist Hite’s sons. 

jWilliam Heath, Esq, of Hardy, gave the author this informatiom. 
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sill.veys were made in the year 1747. To such tenants .as remained, his 

lordship granted leases for ninety-nine years, reserving an annual rent of 
twenty shillings sterling per hundred acres ; whereas to all other immi¬ 
grants only two shillings sterling rent per hundred was reserved, with a 
fee simple title to the tenant. Some further notice of Lord Fairfax and 
his immense grant will be taken in a future chapter. 

Tradition relates that a man by the name of John Howard, and his 
son, previous to the first settlement of our valley, explored the country, 
and discovered the charming valley of the South Branch, crossed the Al¬ 
legany mountains, and on the Ohio killed a very large buffalo bull, skin¬ 
ned him, stretched his hide over ribs 

and in this frail bark descended the Ohio and 








they were 

some means got to hear of Mr. Howard, sought an 
, and obtained from him a description of the fertility 
mense value of the South Branch, which determined his lordship at once 
to secure it in manors.* Notwithstanding this selfish monopoly on the 

airfax, the great fertility and value of the country induced nu¬ 
merous tenants to take leases, settle, and improve the lands. 

At an early period many immigrants settled on Capon, (anciently call¬ 
ed Cacaphon, which is said to be the Indian name,) also on Lost river.— 

Back creek, Cedar creek, and Opequon, pretty numerous settle¬ 
ments were made. • The two great branches of the Shenandoah, from its 
forks upwards, were among our earliest settlements. 

An enterprising Quaker, by the name of Ross, obtained a warrant for 
surveying forty thousand acres of land. The surveys ou this warrant 
were made along Opequon, north of Winchester, and Tip to Apple-pie 
ridge. Pretty numerous immigrants of the Quaker profession removed 
from Pennsylvania, and settled on Ross’s surveys. The reader will have 
observed in mv preceding chapter, that as early as 1738, this people had 
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overseer 
. Carter^ 
three thous 




surveys 
down a 








ran 


nines 




siderable part of which 
of Burwells and Pages. 
Carter’s heirs. 


This fine body 

con- 

highly respectable families 
But little of it now remains in the hands of 


•Also related by Mr. Heath. 

fSee Chaukley’s letter to the monthly meeting on Opequon, 21st May, 
1738, page 39* 

JCol. Robert Carter obtained grants in September, 1730, for sixty-throe 
thousand acres. 
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Another survey of thirteen thousand acres was granted to another per-* 
son, and lies Immediately below and adjoining Carter's line, runnings 
considerable distance into the county of Jefferson. This fine tract of 
land, it is said, Was sold under the hammer at Williamsburg, some time 
previous to the war of the revolution. The owner had been sporting, lost 
money, and sold the land to pay his debt of honor. General Washington 
happened to be present, knew the land, and advised the late Ralph Worm- 
ley, Esq.* to purchase it. Wormley bid five hundred guineas for it, and 
it was struck off to him. It is also said that Mr. Wormley, just before or 

sale, had been regaling himself 








the foundation 


ecam 





it, assunn 

ndependent fortune for 
reconciled, and consented 






hands of two orthree of his children, had they known howto preserve 
it. But it passed into other hands, and now constitutes the splendid farms 
of the late firm of Castleman & McCormick, Hierome L. Opie, Esq. the 

honorable judge Richard E. Parker, and several others. In truth, all the 
country about the larger water courses and mountains was settled before 

about Bullskin^ Long marsh. Spot run, &c. 

Much the greater part of the Country between what is called the Little 
North mountain and the Shenandoah river, at the first settling of the val- 
r was one vast prairie,f and like the rich prairies of the west, afforded 
the finest possible pasturage for wild animals. The country abounded in 
the krger kinds of game. The buffalo, elk, deer, bear, panther, wild-cat, 
Wolf, fox, beaver, otter, and all other kinds of animals, wild fowl, &c., 
Common to forest countries, were abundantly plenty. The country now 








evidence 
examined many 

the oral tradition of our ancient citizens, the settlement 
of our valley progressed without interruption from the native Indians for 
period of about twenty-three years. In the year 1154, the Indians 
suddenly disappeared, and crossed the Allegany. The year preceding, 


*Mr. Wormly, it is believed, resided at the time in the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex * 

fThere are several aged individuals now living, who recollect whert 
there were large bodies of land in the counties of Berkeley, Jefferson and 
Frederick, barren of timber. The barren land is now covered with the 
best of forest tree#. 
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emissaries from the west of the Allegany came among the Valley Indians 
and invited them to move off.* This occurrence excited suspicion among 
the white 'people that a storm was brewing in the west, which it was es¬ 
sential to prepare to meet. 

Tradition relates, that the Indians did not object to the Pennsylvanians 
settling the country. From the high character of William Penn, (the 
founder of Pennsylvania,) the poor simple natives believed that all Penn’s 
men were honest, virtuous, humane and benevolent, and partook of the 
qualities of the illustrious founder of their government. But fatal expe¬ 
rience soon taught them a very different lesson. They soon 
cost that Pennsylvanians Were not much better than others. 


















posed to their sei 

The author will conclude this chapter with some general remarks in re¬ 
lation to the circumstances under which the first settlement of the 

Tradition informs us, and the oral 

the fact 

and white people resided in the same neighborhood for several years after 
the first settlement commenced, and that the Indians were entirely peace¬ 
able and friendly. This statement must in the nature of things be true; 

because if it had been otherwise, the white people could not have succeed¬ 
ed in effecting the settlement. Had the natives resisted the first attempts 
to settle, the whites could not have succeeded without the aid of a pretty 
considerable army to awe the Indians into submission. It was truly 
tunate for our ancestors that this quiescent spirit of the Indians afforded 
them the ODBortunltv of acquiring considerable strength as to 

of consideral 

Indian hostilities commenced. 

It has already been stated that it Was twenty-three years from the first 
settlement, before the Indians committed any acts of outrage on the white 

dwelling 
on Opequ 

now stai a nas a very ancient appearance;! but there are no marks 

upon it 

a stone house which is still standing 
Kern, adjoining or near the village 

Jacob Chrisman also built a pretty large stone house 
now the residence of Mr. Abraham Stickley, about two miles south 
Stephensburg. Geo. Bowman and Paul Froman each of them built stone 
houses, about the same period. The late Col. John Hite, in the year 
1753, built a stone house now the dwelling house of Mrs. Barton. This 
building was considered by far the finest dwelling house west of the Blue 

*Mr. Thomas Barrett, an aged and respectable citizen of Frederick 
county, related this tradition to the author. 

fOn the wall plate of a framed bam built by Hite, the figures 1747 me 
plainly marked, jand now to be seen. 
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ridge,* Lewis Stephens, in the year 1756, built a stone house, the ruins 
of which are now to be seen at the old iron works of the late Gen. Isaac 
Zane. It will hereafter be seen that these several stone buildings became 
of great importance to the people of the several neighborhoods, as places 
of protection and security against the attacks of the Indians. 

The subject of the early settlement of the valley will be resumed inmj 
next chapter. 


o: 


CHAPTER IV 






Tradition relates that a man by the name of John Vanmeter, from New 

York, some years previous to the first settlement of the valley, discovered 

the fine country on the Wappatomaka. This man was a kind of wander¬ 
ing Indian trader, became well acquainted with the Delawares, and once 
accompanied a war party who marched to the south for the purpose of in¬ 
vading the Catawbas. The Catawbas, however, anticipated them, met 


he Catawbas, however, anticipated them, met 



countered and defeated them with immense slaughter. Vanmeter was 
engaged on the side of the Delewares in this battle. When Vanmeter 
returned to New York, he advised his sons, that if they ever migrated to 
Virginia, by all means to secure a part of the South Branch bottom, and 
described the lands immediately above -what is called “The Trough, as 

One of his sons, Isaac Vanmeter, in conformity with his fathers advice 
came to Virginia about the vear 1736 or 1737. and made what was called 


Isaac Vanmeter, in 


his 


came 



ms. 














came out again in 1740, and found a man by the name of Coburn settled 
on his land. Mr. Vanmeter bought out Coburn, and again returned to 
New Jersey; and in the year 1744 removed with his family and settled on 
the land.f Previous to Vanmeter’s final removal to Virginia, several im¬ 
migrants from Pennsylvania, chiefly Irish, had settled on the South branch. 

# There is a tradition in this neighborhood that CoL Hite quarried every 
stone In this building with his own hands. 

tT«aac Vanmeter, Esq., of Hardy, detailed this-tradition to the author. 
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IF!oward, Coburn, Walker and Rutledge, were the first settlers on the 
Wappatomaka.* 

William Miller and Abraham Hite were also among the early settlers. 
When the Indian wars broke out, Miller sold out his right to 500 acres of 
land, and all his stock of horses and cattle in the woods, for twenty-five 
pounds,! and removed to the South fork of the Shenandoah, a few miles 
above Front Royal, The 500 acres of land sold by Miller lie within a- 
bout two miles of Moorefield, and one acre of it would now command 
more money than the whole tract, including his stock, was sold for. 

Casey, Pancake, Forman, and a number of others, had settled on the 
Wappatomaka previous to Vanmeter’s final removal. 










Frederick, on the beautiful farm called “Long meadows.” This fine 
estate is now owned by Maj. Isaac Hite, the only son of Isaac Hite de¬ 
ceased.! 

About the same year, John Lindsey and James Lindsey, brothers, re¬ 
moved and settled on the Long marsh, between Bullskin and Berry ville, 
in the county of Frederick; Isaac Larue removed from New* Jersey in 
1743, and settled on the same marsh. About the same period, Christo¬ 
pher Beeler removed and settled within two or three miles from Larue; 
and about the year 1744, Joseph Hampton and two sons came from the 
eastern shore of Maryland, settled on Buck marsh, near Berryville, and 
lived the greater part of the year in a hollow sycamore tree. They en¬ 
closed a piece of land and made a crop preparatory to the removal of the 
family. § 

In 1743 Joseph Carter removed from Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and 
settled on Opequon, about five miles east of Winchester. Very near Mr. 
Carter’s residence, on the west side of the creek, was a beautiful grove 
of forest timber, immediately opposite which a fine limestone spring is¬ 
sued from the east bank of the creek. This grove was, at the time of 
Mr. Carter’s first settlement, a favorite camping ground of the Indians, 
where numerous collections, sometimes two or three hundred at a time, 
would assemble, and remain for several weeks together. Mr. Carter was 


:t as 


campm 


he had finii 






















ter detected him, and took the shoes from him. His companion manifest¬ 
ed the utmost indignation at the theft, and gave Carter to understand that 
the culprit would be severely dealt with. As soon as the Indians return¬ 
ed to the encampment, information was given to the chiefs, and the un¬ 
fortunate thief was so severely chastised, that Mr. Carter, from motives 


•Communicated by William Heath, Esq. 
fIsaac Vanmeter, Esq. stated this fact to the author. 

JMaj. Isaac Hite, of Frederick county, communicated this information 
to the author. 

§Col. John II. Larue and William Castlemen, Esq. gave the author this 
information. 
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of humanity, interposed, and begged that the punishment might cease/ 
Maj. Isaac Hite informed the author that numerous parties of Indians, 
in passing and repassing, frequently called at his grandfather’s house, on 
Opequon, and that but one instance of theft was ever committed. On that 
occasion a pretty considerable party had called, and on their leaving 
the house some article of inconsiderable value was missing. A messen¬ 
ger was sent after them, and information of the theft given to the chiefs. 
Search was immediately made, the article found in the possession of one 
of them, and restored to its owner. These facts go far to show their high 
sense of honesty and summary justice. It has indeed been stated to the 
author, that their travelling parties would, if they needed provisions and 
could not otherwise procure them, kill fat hogs or fat cattle in the woods. 



















of theft and several other vices. In the winter of 1815-16, the author 
spent some weeks in the state of Georgia, where he fell in with Col. Bar¬ 
nett, one of the commissioners for running the boundary line of Indian 
lands which had shortly before been ceded to the United States. Some 
conversation took place on the subject of the Indians and Indian charac¬ 
ter, in which Col. B. remarked, that in one of his excursions through the 
Indian, country, he met with a very aged Cherokee chief, who spoke and 
understood the English language pretty well. The colonel had several 
conversations with this aged man, in cine of which he congratulated him 
upon the prospect of his people having their condition greatly improved, 
there being every reason to believe that in the course of a few years they 
would become acquainted with the arts of civil life—would be better 
clothed, better fed, and erect better and more comfortable habitations— 
and what was of still greater importance, they would become acquainted 
with the doctrines and principles of the Christian religion. This venera¬ 
ble old man listened with the most profound and respectful attention until 
the colonel had concluded, and then with a significant shake of his head 
and much emphasis replied,—That he doubted the benefits to the red peo¬ 
ple pointed out by the colonel; that before their fathers were acquainted 

























ver committed theft, because they had no temptation to do so. It was 
true, that when parties were out hunting, and one party was unsuccessful 
and found the game of the more successful party hung up, if they needed 
provision they took it; and this was not stealing—it was the law and cus¬ 
tom of the tribes. If they went to war they destroyed each other’s pro¬ 
perty : this was done to weaken their enemy. Red people never swore, 

# The late Mr, Janies Carter gave the author this tradition, which he re¬ 
ceived from his father, who was a boy of 12 or 18 years old at the time, 
and an eye-witness of the fact. Opposite to this camping ground, on a 
high hill east of the creek, is a large Indian grave. 
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because they lad no wojfls to express an oath. Red people Would not 
cheat, because they had no temptation to commit fraud; they never told 
falsehoods, because they had no temptation to tell lies. And as to reli¬ 
gion, you go to your churches, sing loud, pray loud, and make great noise. 
The red people meet once a year, at the feast of new corn, extinguish all 
their fires, and kindle up a new one, tire smoke of which ascends to the 
Great Spirit as a grateful sacrifice. Now what better is your religion 
than ours? The white people have taught us to get drunk, to .steal* to 
lie, to cheat, and to swear; and if the knowledge of these vices, as you 

hold them, and punish by your laws, is beneficial to the red peo¬ 
ple, we are benefited by our acquaintance with you; if not, we are greatly 
iniured bv that 

this 





To say the least 
cepted, were but too well founded 
•character of those who boast of 



a 






again 





digression 

history of our country 

About the year 1763, the first settlements were made at or near the 
bead df Bullskift. Two families, by the name of Riley and Allemong, 

first commenced the settlement of this immediate neighborhood. At this 
period timber was so scarce that the settlers were compelled to cut small 
saplings to enclose their fields,* The prairie produced grass five or six 
feet high;f and even our mountains and hills were covered with the suste¬ 
nance of quadrupeds of every species. The pea vine grew abundantly 
on the hilly and mountainous lands, than which no species of vegetable 
production afforded finer and richer pasturage. 

From this state of the country, many of our first settlers turned their 
attention to rearing large herds of horses, cattle, hogs, &c. Many of 
them became expert, hardy and adventurous hunters, and spent much of 
their time and depended chiefly for support and money-making on 
sale of skins and furs.J Moses Russell, Esq 
the hilly lands about his residence, near 
in the south west comer of Frederick, 
the appearance of great poverty of soil, within his 

^Messrs. Christian Allemong and George Riley both stated 
the author. 

fMr. George Riley, an aged and respectable citizen, stated to the author 
that the grass on the Bullskin barrens grew so tall, that he had frequently 
drawn it before him when on horseback, and tied it before him. 

JThe late Henry Fry, one of the early settlers on Capon river,, upwards 
of forty years ago informed the author, that he purchased the tract of land 
on which he first settled, on Capon river, for'.which he engaged to pay 
either .£200 or £250, the author does not recollect which sum, ami that 
he made every dollar of the money by the sale of skins and furs, the game 
being killed or caught with his own hands. 

H 
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ered with a fine growth of pea vine, and that stock of every descriptioir 
grew abundantly fat in the summer season. f 

Isaac Larue, who settled on the Long marsh in 1743, as has been sta¬ 
ted, soon became celebrated for his numerous herds of horses and cattle- 
The author was told by Col. J. B. Larue, who is the owner of part of his 
grandfathers fine landed estate, that his grandfather frequently owned be¬ 
tween ninety arid one hundred head of horses, but it so happened that he 
never could get his stock to count a hundred. 

The Hites, Frys, Vanmeters, and many others, raised vast stocks of 
horses, cattle, hogs, &c. Tradition relates that Lord Fairfax, happening, 
one dav in Winchester to see a larere drove of unusually fine hogs passing 

‘ “ ’ that 




a new county 
Hampshire, after 
hogs; and this, it i 
The author 
of the v 






breaking out of the war, on the 



of the Freach 


and Indians, against our ancestors, in the year 1754, our country rapidly 
increased in numbers and in the acquisition of property, without Interrup- 
tion from the natives, a period of twenty-two years. 

next chapter I shall give a brief account of the religion, 
and customs, of the primitive settlers. 





* 






CHAPTER 





A large majority of our first immigrants were from Pennsylvania, corn- 

native Germans or German extraction. There were, however, a 
number directly from Germany, several from Maryland and New Jersey, 
and a few from New York. These immigrants brought with them the re¬ 
ligion, habits and customs, of their ancestors. They were composed 
generally of three religious sects, viz: Lutherans, Menonists* and Calvi¬ 
nists, with a few Ti nkers. They generally settled in neighborhoods pret¬ 
ty much together. 


* Simon Meno was one of the earliest German reformers, and the fotim 
der of this sect. 
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The territory now composing the county of Page, Powell’s fort, and 
the Woodstock valley, "between the West Fort mountain and North moun¬ 
tain, extending from the neighborhood of Stephensburg for a considera¬ 
ble distance into the county of Rockingham, was almost exclusively set¬ 
tled by Germans. They were very tenacious in the preservation of their 
language, religion, customs and habits. In what is now Page county they 
were almost exclusively of the Menonist persuasion : but few Lutherans 
or Calvinists settled among them. In other sections of the territory above 
described, there was a mixture of Lutherans and Calvinists. The Meno- 
nists were remarkable for their strict adherence to all the moral and reli¬ 
gious observances required by their sect. Their children were ear! 

principles 
enera 

ith 






other religious sects of the Germans. 

In their marriages much ceremony was observed 
made. Fatted calves, lambs, poultry, the finest 
honey, domestic sugar, wine, if it could be had; with every article neces¬ 
sary for a sumptuous feast in their plain way, were prepared in abundance. 
Previous to the performance of the ceremony, (the clergyman attending 
tlie place appointed for the marriage,) four of the most respectable 
young females and four of the most respectable young men were selected 
as waiters upon the bride and groom. The several waiters were decorated 
with badges, to indicate their offices. The groomsmen, as they were termed, 
were invariably furnished with fine white aprons beautifully embroidered. It 
was deemed a high honor to wear the apron* The duty of the waiters 
consisted in not only waiting on tie bride and groom, but they were re¬ 
quired, after the marriage ceremony was performed, to serv e up the wed¬ 
ding dinner, and to guard and protect the bride while at dinner from hav¬ 
ing her shoe stolen from her foot. This custom of stealing the bride’s 
shoe, 

To succeed in it 




company, 

fend her against the 
to pay a penalty for 

wine or one 









the bride* she was not 


wine 

JL 

until the shoe was restored. The successful thief, on getting hold of the 
shoe, held it up in great triumph to the view of the whole assemblage, 
which was generally pretty numerous. This custom was continued among 
the Germans from generation to generation, until since the war of the re¬ 
volution. The author has conversed with many individuals, 
who were eye-witnesses of it. 


still living, 


Throwing the stocking was another custom among the Germans. 


* 


ustoin. It is 


Throwing the stocking was not exclusively a German eus 

hv nn Trnah r*n*»l in tii« £t Tri«Vi Wo/lfli n rr ** jv; not illlproba- 


celebrated by an Irish poet, in his “Irish Wedding, 
ble but it was common to the Celtic nations also. 
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When the bridge and groom were bedded, the young people were admit' 
ted into the room. A stocking, rolled into a ball, was given to the young: 
females, who, one after the other, would go to the foot of the bed, stand 
with their backs towards it, and throw the stocking over their shoulders 
at the bride’s head; and the first that succeeded in touching her cap or 
head was the next to be married. The young men then threw the stock¬ 
ing at the groom’s head, in like manner, with the like motive. Hence the 
utmost eagerness and dexterity were used in throwing the stocking.— 
This practice, as well as that of stealing the bride’s shoe, was common 
to all the Germans, 

Among tire Lutherans and Calvinists, dancing with other amusements 
was common, at their wedding: parties particularly. Dancing: and reioic- 








Pennsylvania, and settled along Back creek, the North mountain and Ope- 
quon. A few Scotch and English families were among them. 

The ancestors of the Glasses, Allens, Vances, Kerfotts, &c. were among 
the earliest settlers on the upper waters of the Opequon. The ancestors 

of the Whites, Russells, &c. settled near the North mountain. There 
were a mixture of Irish and Germans on Cedar creek and its vicinity; the 
Frys, Newells, Blackburns,! Wilsons, &c. were among the number. The 
Irish, like the Germans, brought with them the religion, customs and ha- 
bite, of their ancestors. The Irish wedding was always an occasion of 
great hilarity, jollity and mirth, Among other scenes attending it, running 
for the bottle was much practiced. It was usual for the wedding parties 
^to ride to the residence of the clergyman to have the ceremony performed. 
In their absence, the father or the next friend prepared, at the bride ’s res¬ 
idence, a bottle of the best spirits that could be obtained, around the neck 
of which a white ribbon was tied. Returning from the clergyman’s, 
when within one or two miles of the home of the bride, some three or four 


young men pre 










stood with the bottle in his hand, ready to deliver to the successful com¬ 
petitor. On receiving it, he forthwith returned to meet the bride and groom.. 
When met, the bottle was first presented to the bride, who must taste it at 
least, next to the groom, and then handed round to the company, every 
one of whom was required to swig it. 

The Quakers differed from all other sects in their marriage ceremony.— 

^Christian Miller, an aged and respectable man uear Woodstock, rela¬ 
ted this custom to the author. 

fGcn. Samuel Blackburn, it is said, descended from this family. 
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The parties having agreed upon the match, notice was given to the elders 
or overseers of the meeting, and a strict enquiry followed whether there 
had been, any previous engagements by either of the parties to other ndi 
viduals. If nothing of the kind appeared, the intended marriage was 
made known publicly; and if approved by all parties, the couple passed 
meeting. This ceremony was repeated three several times; when, if no 
la wful i mpediment appeared, a day was appointed for the marriage, which 
took place at the meeting-house in presence of the congregation. A wri¬ 
ting, drawn up between the parties, purporting to be the marriage agree¬ 
ment, witnessed by as many of the bystanders as thought proper to sub¬ 
scribe their names, concluded the ceremony. They had no priest or cler¬ 
gyman to perform the rite of matrimony 

conducted with the utmost solemnity ana aecorom. 1 ms moue oi mar 


nage is 








bans of matrimony, between the parties intending to many, 

days in the church or meeting-house; after which 
ful impediment appeared, it was lawful for a licensed minister of the par¬ 
ish or county to join the parties in wedlock. It is probable that this prac¬ 
tice, which was anciently used in the English churches, gave rise to the 
custom, in the Quaker society, of passing meeting. The peaceable and 
general moral deportment of the Quakers is too generally known to require 

in this work. 

About fourteen 





The Baptists were not among our earliest immigrants, 
or fifteen families of that persuasion migrated from the state of New jer¬ 
sey, and settled probably in 1742 or 1743 in the vicinity of what is now 
called Gerardstown, in the county of Berkeley,* 

Mr. Semple, in his history of the Virginia Baptists, stales, that 
year 1754, Mr. Stearns, a preacher of this sect, with several others, re¬ 
moved from New England. “They halted first at Opequon, in Berkeley 
county, Virginia, where he formed a Baptist church under the care of the 
Rev. John Gerard.” This was probably the first Baptist church founded 

jam mi oaunD'm iflfi (iiinflnnnniiii. fflft «VH - ^ 

west 




the county 
preached and 
and 


*Mr. M’Cowan, an aged and respectable citizen of the neighborhood, 
communicated this fact to the author. 

fThis information was communicated to the author by a highly respec¬ 
table old lady, of the Presbyterian church, in the county of Berkeley. She 
also stated that in addition to the general tradition, she had lately heard 
the venerable and reverend! Dr. Matthews assert the fact. Mr. Mayers, 
now in his 87th year, born and raised on the Potomac, in Berkeley, stated 
his opinion to the author, that there was a house erected for public worship 
at the Falling Water about the same time that the Tuscarora meeting-house 
was built. Both these churches are now under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. James M. Brown. 
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It is not within the plan of this work to give a general history of the 
rise and progress of the various religious societies of our country. It 
may not, however, be uninteresting to the general reader to have a brief 
sketch of the difficulties and persecutions which the Quakers and Baptists 
had to encounter in their first attempts to propagate their doctrines and 
principles in Virginia. 

In J lening’s Statutes at Large, vol, i. pp. 532-33, the following most 
extraordinary law, if indeed it deserves, the name, was enacted by the 
then legislature of Virginia, March, 1660: 


in 




on 








for the suppressing the Quakers . 
nreasonable and turbulent sort of peop 





publishing lies, miracles, false visions, prophecies and doctrines, which 
have influence vpon the comunities of men, both ecclepiasticall and civil, 
endeavouring and attempting thereby to destroy religion, lawes, comuni¬ 
ties, and all bonds of civil societie, leaveing it arbitrable to everic vaiiue 
and vitious person whether men shall be safe, lawes established, offenders 
punished, and governours rule, hereby disturbing the publique peace and 
just interest: to prevent and restraine which mischiefe, It is enacted , That 
no master or commander of any shipp or other vessel! do bring into th» 
collonie any person or persons called Quakers, vnder the penalty of omr 
hundred pounds sterling, to be leavied vpon him and his estate by order 
from the govemour and council, or the comissioners in the severall coun¬ 
ties where such ships shall arrive: That all such Quakers as have been 
questioned, or shall hereafter arrive, shall be apprehended wheresoever 
they shall be found, and they be imprisoned without baile or mainprize, 
till they do adjure this country, or putt in security with all speed to depart 
the collonie and not to return again: And if any should dare to presume 
to returne hither after such departure, to be proceeded against as contem¬ 
ners of the lawes and magistracy, and punished accordingly, and caused 

cious and impudent as to returne hither, to be proceeded against as ffelons: 


again 



entertain any of the 









That noe person 
been questioned 


questioned, nor permit in or near his house any assemblies of Quakers, in 
the like penalty of one hundred pounds sterling: That comissioners and 
officers are hereby required and authorized, as they will answer the con¬ 
trary at their perill, to take notice of this act, to see it fully - effected and 
executed: And that no person do presume on their perill to dispose or pub¬ 
lish their bookes, pamphlets or libells, bearing the title of their tenets and 
opinions.” 

This highhanded and cruel proceeding took place in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell’s usurpation in England, and at a time when some glimmering 
of rational, civil, and religious liberty, manifested itself in the mother 
country. The preamble to this act is contradicted by the whole history 
of Quakerism, from its foundation to the present period. In all the writ¬ 
ten and traditional' accounts handed down to us, the Quakers are repfe- 
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sente cl as a Wiost inoffensive, orderly, and strictly moral people, in all their 
deportment and habits. 

This unreasonable and unwise legislation, it is presumed, was suffered 
to die a natural death, as, in the progress of the peopling of our country, 
we find that many Quakers, at a pretty early period, migrated and formed 
considerable settlements indifferent parts of the State. 

It has already been noticed that the Baptists were not among the num¬ 
ber of our earliest immigrants. Mr. Semple says: “The Baptists in Vir- 
nia originated from three sources. The first were immigrants from Eng¬ 
land, who about the year 1714 settled in the south east part of the State. 
About 1743 another party came from Maryland and founded a settlement in 
the north west.* A third party from New England, 1754.” 



dustry in the propagation of their doctrines and principles. Their religion 
soon took a wide range in the Carolinas and Virginia. They met with 
violent opposition from the established Episcopal clergy, and much perse¬ 
cution followed. To the credit of the people of our valley, but few if any 
acts of violence were committed on the persons of the preachers west of 

the Blue ridge. This is to be accounted for from the fact that a great ma. 

jority of the inhabitants were dissenters from the Episcopal church. East 
of the Blue ridge, however, the case was widely different. It was quite 
common to imprison the preachers, insult the congregations, and treat 
them with every possible indignity and outrage. Every foul means was 
resorted to, which malice and hatred could devise, to suppress their doc¬ 
trines and religion. But instead of success this persecution produced di¬ 
rectly the contrary effect. “The first instance,” says Mr. Semple, “of 
actual imprisonment, we believe, that ever took place in Virginia, was in 
the county of Spottsylvania. On the 4th June, 1768, John Waller, Le¬ 
wis Craig, James Childs, &c., were seized by the sheriff, and hauled be¬ 
fore three magistrates, who stood in the meeting-house yard, and who 
bound them in the penalty of SI000 to appear at court two days after. At 


court 





» • 









peace, a 
William 


« 





m 



in 




The author deems it unnecessary to detail all the cases of persecution 
and imprisonment of the Baptist preachers. He will therefore conclude 
this narrative with the account of the violent persecution and cruel treat¬ 
ment of the late Rev. James Ireland, a distinguished Baptist preacher of 
our valley. 

Mr. Ireland was on one occasion committed to the jail of Culpeper 

*It is probable this is the party who settled in the neighborhood of Ge- 
rardstown. If so, Mr. S. is doubtless misinformed as to the place of their 
origin. The first Baptist immigrants who settle in Berkeley county were 
certainly from New Jersey. 
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county,* when several attempts were made to destroy him. Of these at¬ 
tempts he gives the following narrative: 

“A number of my persecutors resorted to the tavern of Mr. Steward, 
at the court-house, where they plotted to blow me up with powder that 
night, as I was informed; but all they could collect was half a pound.—- 
They fixed it for explosion, expecting I was sitting directly over it, 
but in this they were mistaken. Fire was put to it, and it went 
off with considerable noise, forcing up a small plank, from wljich I 
received no damage. The next scheme they devised was to smoke me 
with brimstone and Indian pepper. They had to wait certain opportuni¬ 
ties to accomplish the same.* The lower part of the jail door was a few 
inches above its sill. When the wind was favorable, they would get pods 
of Indian pepper, empty them of their contents, and fill them with brim- 






in order to prevent suffocation. At length a certain doctor and the jailor 
formed a scheme to poison me, which they actually effected 

From tills more than savage cruelty Mr. Ireland became extremely ill, 
was attended by several physicians, and in some degree restored to health 
and activity; but he never entirely recovered from the great injury which 
his constitution received. 

The author had the satisfaction of an. intimate personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Ireland, and lived a near neighbor to him for several years be¬ 
fore his death. He was a native Scotsman; of course his pronunciation 
was a little broad. He had a fine commanding voice, easy delivery, with 
a beautiful natural elocution in his sermonizing. His language, perhaps, 
was nrot as purely classical as some of his cotemporaries; but such was 
his powerful elocution, particularly on the subject of the crucifixion and 
sufferings of our Savior, that he never failed to cause a flood of tears to 
flow from the eyes of his audience, whenever he touched that theme. In 
his younger years he was industrious, zealous, sparing no pains to propa¬ 
gate his religious opinions and principles, and was very successful in gain¬ 
ing proselytes: hence he became an object of great resentment to the es~ 





silence 
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was instrumental in founding sev 






THE METHODIST 



About the year 1775f two travelling strangers called at the residence of 
the late Maj. Lewis Stephens, the proprietor and founder of the town, 

<#* _ 

*In the life of Ireland, no dates are given. The time of his com- • 

mitment was probably about the year 1771 or 1772. 

fThe author is not positive that he is correct as to the time tills occur¬ 
rence took place, but has been informed it was just before the commence¬ 
ment of the w T ar of the evolution The late Dr. Tilden communicated 
this information to the writer—which he stated he learned from Mrs; Ste¬ 
phens. 
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HOW distinguished in the mail establishment as “Newtown Stephen sburg,” 
and enquired if they could obtain quarters for the night. Maj* Stephens 
happened to be absent; but Mrs. Stephens, who was remarkable lor hospi¬ 
tality and religious impressions, informs them they could be accomodated. 
One of them observed to her, “We are preachers; and the next day being 
Sabbath, we will have to remain with you until Monday morning, as we 
do not travel on the Sabbath*” To which the old lady replied, “if you are 

the more welcome.” 

John Hagerty and Richard Owens were the names of the preachers.— 
The next morning notice was sent through the town, and the strangers deli¬ 
vered sermons* This was doubtless the first Methodist preaching ever heard 

It is 








they reached Stephen 
the Rid 


A number 






Mrs* Elizabeth Hughes, (then a widow,) John Taylor and wife, 
Stephens, Sr. and wife, Lewis Stephens, Jr. and wife, and several others 
joined the church, and in a few years it began to flourish. The rapid 
spread of this sect throughout our country, needs no remarks from the 
author. 

The 

lection, took place at what is called Chrisman’s Spring, about two miles 
south of Stephensburg, on the great highway from Winchester to Staun¬ 
ton. This was probably in the month of August, 1806. It has been 

that the practice of Camp Meetings origi 
a uaptist preacner somewhere about James River. It is said he was a 
man of great abilities and transcendant elocution; he however became too 
much of an Armenian in his doctrine to please the generality of his bre¬ 
thren, and they excommunicated him from their church, and attempted to 
silence him, but he would not con: 

preach in 
the 






In the year 
on a tour of observation 


-he freque 

ings had been held; they are sometimes seen in dense 
of them had the appearance of having been abandoned or disused for a 
considerable time. The author, however, passed on 2 in Giles county 
which w T as the best fixed for the purpose he has ever seen. There is a 
large framed building erected probably spacious enough to shelter 2000 
people or upwards, with a strong shingled roof, and some twelve or fifteen 
log houses, covered also with shingles, for the accommodation of visitor?. 
A meeting had just been held at this place some two or three daj 7 s before 
he passed it, at which, he was informed, several thousand people had at- 

- ' " ' I 
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tended. It is situated very convenient to a most dimming spring of de¬ 
lightful • water, and stands on high ground. Its location is certainly very 
judicially selected for the purpose. 






CHAPTER VI 








saries from the Western Indians came among the Valley Indians, inviting 
them to cross the Allegany mountains, and that in the spring of the year 
1754, the Indians suddenly and unexpectedly moved of, and entirely left 
the valley. 

That this movement of the Indians was made under the influence of 
the French, there is but little doubt. In the year 1753, Maj. Geo. Wash¬ 
ington (since the illustrious Gen. Washington,) was sent by governor 
I) in w id die, the then colonial governor of Virginia, with a letter to the 
French commander on the western paters, remonstrating against his 
encroachments upon the territory of Virginia. This letter of re- 
monstrance was disregarded by the Frenchman, and very soon after¬ 
wards the war, commonly called “Braddock’s war, n between the British 
government and France, commenced. In the year 1754, the government 

inia raised an armed force with the intention of dislodging the 
French from their fortified places within the limits of the colony. The 
command of this army was 
was a 








was imormeu oy some 

tificatjons in the forks between the Allegany and Monongahela rivers 
also that a detachment was on its march from that place towards the Great 
Meadows* War had not been formally declared between France and 
England, but as neither were disposed to recede from their claim to the 
lands on the Ohio, it was deemed inevitable, and on the point of cora- 
mencing. Several circumstances were supposed to indicate a hostile in¬ 
tention on the part of the French detachment, Washington, under the 
guidance of some friendly Indians, on a dark rainy night surprised their 
encampment, and firing once, rushed in and surrounded them. The com¬ 
mander, DumomvilJe, was killed, with eight online others; one escaped, and 
all the rest immediately surrendered. Soon after this affair, Col. Fry died, 
md the command of the regiment devolved on \Vashington, whospeedF 
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ly collected the 'whole at the Great Meadows. Two independent compa¬ 
nies of regulars, one from South Carolina, soon after arrived at the same, 
place. Col. Washington was now at the head of nearly four hundred 
men. A stockade, afterwards called Fort Necessity, was erected at the 
Great Meadows, in which a small force was left, and the main body ad¬ 
vanced with a view to dislodging the French from Fort Duquesne,* which 
they had recently erected at lie confluence of Allegany and Monongahe- 
la rivers. They had not proceeded more than thirteen miles, when they 
were informed by friendly Indians that the French, as numerous as pigeons 
in the woods, were advancing in an hostile manner towards the English 
settlements, and 
In this critical situation 

•treat to the Great Meadows, which was effected without 
exertion made to render Fort Necessity tenable, before 
ed for that purpose were completed. Mons. de Villier, 
rable force, attacked the fort. The assailants were covered 
high grass.f The Americans received them with great resolution, and 
fought some within the stockade, and others in the surrounding ditch.— 
Washington continued the whole day on the outside of the fort, and con¬ 
ducted the defence with the greatest coolness and intrep idity. The en- 
•gagement lasted from 10 o’clock in the morning till night, when the French 
commander demanded a parley, and offered terms of capitulation. His 
first and second proposals were rejected, and Washington would accept of 
none but the following honorable ones, which were mutually agreed upon 
in the course of the night: The fort to be surrendered on condition that 
garrison should march out with the honors of war, and 'lie permitted to 
retain their arms and baggage, and to march unmolested into the inhabit 
.ted parts of Virginia. 

In 1755 the British government sent Gen. Braddock, at the head of 
tfcwo regiments, to this country. Col. Washington had previously resign * 
ed the command of the Virginia troops. Braddock invited him to join 
the service as one of his volunteer aids, which invitation he readily ac 

joined Braddock near Alexandria.§ The army mov 1 

the west 













*Fort Duquesne, so called in honor 
ter it fell into the hands of the 

bur^ 

fit is presumable that the grass here spoken of by Dr. Ramsey was of 
the growth of the preceding year. It is not probable that the grass, the 
growth of the year 1754, so early in the season, had grown of suiiicient 
Jxeight to conceal a man. 

JRamsey’s Life of Washington, 

§Then called Belli!aven. 

||Fort Cumberland was built -in the year 1755, in the fork between Wills 
'creek and North branch of the Potomac, the remains of which are yet to 
be seen. It is about 55 miles north west of Winchester, on the Mary¬ 
land side of the Potomac. There is now a considerable town at this 
place. The garrison left at. it was commanded by Maj. Livingston. Mr, 
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cumstances attending the unfortunate defeat of Braddock, and the dreads 
ful slaughter of his army near Pittsburgh, are too- generally known to re¬ 
quire a detailed account in this work: suffice it to say that the defeat was 
attended with the most disastrous consequences to our country. The 
whole western frontier was left exposed to the ravages of the forces of the 
French and Indians combined. 

After the defeat and fall of Braddock, Col. Dunbar, the next in com¬ 
mand of the British army, retreated to Philadelphia, and the defence of 
the country fell upon Washington, with the few troops the colonies were 
able to raise. The people forthwith erected stockade forts in every part 
of the valley, and took shelter in them. Many families were driven off, 
some east of the Blue Ridge, and others into Maryland and Pennsylvania. 





in the autumn 





was bom on Opequon, about five miles east oi Winchester, in 1747, sta¬ 
ted to the author, that when he was about eight years of age, his father 
had business at the fort, and that he went with him into it. Mr* Thomas 

ged and respectable citizen, states that he has often 
heard his father say, that Fort Loudoun was built the same year and imme¬ 
diately after Braddock’s defeat. Our highly respectable and venerable 
general, John Smith, who settled in Winchester in 1773, informed the au¬ 
thor that he had seen and conversed with some of Washington’s officers 

he settled in Winchester, and they stated to him that Washing¬ 
ton marked out the site of the fort, and superintended the work; that 
bought a lot in Winchester, erected a smith’s shop on it, and brought from 
Mount Vernon his own blacksmith to make the necessary iron work for 
the fort. These officers pointed out to Gen. Smith the spot where Gen. 

5 or cabins were erected for his residence while in the 
great highway leading from Winchester to the north passes 
through the fort precisely where Washington’s quarters were erected. It 
stands at the north end of Loudoun street, and a considerable part of 
the walls are now 






John Tomlinson gave the author this information. On the ancient site 
of the fort, there are several dwelling houses, and a new brick Episcopal 
church. 

*The water in this well rises near the surface, arid in great floods of 
rain has been known to overflow and discharge a considerable stream of 
water. The site of the fort is .upon more elevated ground than the head 
of any springs in its neighborhood. Upon what principle the water 
ahould here rise above the surface the author cannot pretend to explain. 
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n strong garrison.* No formidable attempts were ever made by the en¬ 
emy against it. A French officer once came to reconnoiter, and found it 
too strong to be attacked with any probability of success.f 

For three years after the defeat of Braddock, the French and Indians 
combined carried on a most destructive and cruel war upon the western 
people. The French, however, in about three years after Braddock’s de¬ 
feat, abandoned Fort Duquesne, and it was immediately taken possession 
of by the British and colonial troops under the command of Gen. Forbes, 
Washington soon after resigned the command of the Virginia forces, and 
retired to private life. A predatory warfare was nevertheless continued 
*>n the people of the valley by hostile Indian tribes for several 
the French had been driven from their strong holds in the west; the 
eulars of which will form the subject of my next chapter. 







* 

CHAPTER Til. 

INDIAN INCURSIONS AND MASSACRES. 



AfTeh the defeat of Braddock, the whole western frontier 
sed to the incursions of the Indians and French. In the spring of the year 
1756, a party of about fifty Indians, with a French captain at theit head, 
crossed the Allegany mountains, committing on the white settlers every 
act of barbarous war. Capt. Jeremiah Smith, raised a party of twenty 
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a number 

On searching the body of the 
his commission and written instruct 
Indians at Fort Frederick,{ to 
the magazine. 
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was found 
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to meet 
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possession 
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*Gen. John Smith stated this fact to the author. The cannon were re¬ 
moved from Winchester early in the war of the revolution. Some further 
account of this artillery" will be given in a future chapter. Mr. Henry 
W. Baker, of Winchester, gave the author an account of the number of 
cannon mounted on the fort, 

fWilliam L. Clark, Esq., is now the owner of the land including this 
•ancient fortification, and has converted a part of it into a beautiful plea* 
'sure garden, 

JFort Frederick was commenced in the year 1755, under thG direction 
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The'Other party of Indians were encountered pFetty low down the North 
branch of the Capon liver, by Capt Joshua Lewis, at the head of eigh¬ 
teen men; one Indian was killed when .the others broke and ran off. Pre¬ 
vious to the defeat of th is party they had committed considerable destruc¬ 
tion of the property of the white, settlers, and took a Mrs. Homer and a 
girl about thirteen years of age prisoners. Mrs, Homer was the mother 
of seven or eight children; she never got back to her family. The girl, 
whose name was Sarah Gibbons, the sister of my informant,* was a pri¬ 
soner about eight or nine years before she returned home. The intention 
of attacking Fort Frederick was of course abandoned. 

Those Indians dispersed into small parties, and carried the work of 
-death and desolation into several neighborhoods, in the counties now 
Berkeley, Frederick and Shenandoah. About eighteen or twenty of them 
■crossed the North mountain at Mills’s gap, which is in the county of 
Berkeley, killed a man by the name of Kelly, and several of his family, 
within a few steps of the present dwelling house of the late Mr. William 
Wilson, not more than half a mile from Gerardstown, and from thence 
passed on to the neighborhood of the present site of Martinsburg, the 
neighboring people generally taking shelter in John Evans’ fortf A 
small party of the Indians attacked the dwelling house of a Mr, Evans, 
brother to the owner of the fort; but being beaten off, they went in pur¬ 
suit of a reinforcement. In their absence Mr. Evans and his family got 
•safe to the fort. The Indians returned, and set fire to the house, the 
ruins of which are now to be seen from the great road leading to Win¬ 
chester, three miles south of Martinsburg, at the head of what is called 
the Big Spring. 

The same Indians took a female prisoner on the same day at John 
Strode’s house. A boy by the name of Hackney, who was on his way 
to the fort, saw her previously, and advised her not to go to the house, 
saying that Strode’s family were all gone to the fort, and that he suspected 
the Indians were then in die house. She however seeing a smoke at the 
house, disregarded the advice of the little boy, went to it, was seized by 
the . 












base, and 
undergone 


top; they are at least twenty feet high, and have undergone but little di¬ 
lapidation. Dr. John Hedges, and his son Capt. John C. Hedges, aided 
the author in the examination of this place, and measuring its area, height 
and thickness of the walls. Its location is not more than about twelve 
miles from Martinsburg, in Virginia, and about the same distance from 
Williamsport, in Maryland. It encloses an area of about one and a half 
acres, exclusive of the bastions or redoubts. It is said the erection of 
this fort cost about sixty-five thousand pounds sterling. 

*Mr. Jacob Gibbons was born 10th Sept. 1745, Since the author saw 
him, he has departed this life—an honest, good old mam 

fEvans 5 fort was erected within about two miles of Martinsburg, a 
stockade. The land is now owned by -.- Fryatt, Esq. 
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got home. The boy went to the fort, and told what had happened; but 
the men had all turned out to bury Kelly and go in pursuit of the Indians, 
leaving nobody to defend the fort but the women and children. Mrs. E- 
vans armed herself, and called on all the women, who had firmness e» 
nough to arm, to join her, and such as were too timed she ordered to run 
bullets. She then made a boy beat to arms on a drum; on hearing which,- 
the Indians became alarmed, set fire to Strade’s house,* and moved off’. 
They discovered the party of white men just mentioned, and fired upon 
them, but did no injury. The latter finding the Indians too strong for 
them, retreated into the fort.f 

From thence the Indians passed on to Opequon 
attacked Neally’s fort, massacred most of the 
ral prisoners; amon; 












his father’s residence, about one mile from the fort, armed 
set off with all speed to the fort, but on his way was killed. 

prisoners were a man by the name of Cohoon, his wife, 

in a state of pregnancy, and not 
being able to travel fast enough to please her savage captors, they forced 
her husband forward, while crossing the North mountain, and cruelly 
murdered her: her husband distantly heard her screams. Cohoon, how¬ 
ever, that night made his escape, and got safely back to his friends.— 

ister Isabella, who were also among the priso¬ 
ners,, were taken to the Indian towns. Isabella was eight or nine years 
of age, and her story is as remarkable as it is interesting. She was de¬ 
tained and grew up among the savages. Being a beautiful and interesting 
girl, they sold her to a Canadian in Canada, where a young Frenchman, 
named Plata, soon became acquainted with her, and made her a tender of 
his hand in matrimony.§ This she declined unless her parents’ consent 
could be obtained,—a strong proof of her filial affection and good sense* 
The Frenchman immediately proposed to conduct her home, readily be¬ 
lieving that his generous devotion and great attention to the daughter 




strong 
her parents 



*The present residence of the widow Showalter, three miles from Mar- 
tinsburg. 

fMr. Joseph Hackney, Frederick county, stated these facts to the au¬ 
thor. The little boy, mentioned above, grew up, married, was a Quaker 
by profession, and the father of my informant. 

JGeorge Porterfield, Esq. now residing in the county of Berkeley, is a 
brother to the youth who was killed, and stated to the author the particu¬ 
lars of this unhappy occurrence. Capt. Glenn also slated several of the 
circumstances to the author. 

§Mr. Majers, of Berkeley county, gave the author the name of this 
young Frenchman. 
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and pushed off. They were, however, pursued by two of her brothefS, 
overtaken, at Hunterstown, Pennsylvania, and Isabella forcibly tom from 
her protector and devoted lover, and brought back to her parents, while 
the poor Frenchman was warned that if he ever made any farther attempt 
to take her off, his life should pay the forfeit, -This story is familiar to 
several aged and respectable individuals in the neighborhood of Martins- 
burg. Isabella afterwards married a man by the name of McClary, re¬ 
moved and settled in the neighborhood of Morgantown, ami grew Wealthy, 
George, after an absence of three years, got home also, 

A party of fourteen Indians, believed to be part of those defeated by 
Capt. Smith, on their return to the west killed a young woman, and took 
a Mrs. Neff prisoner. This was on the South fork of the river Wappato- 
maka. They cut off Mrs. Neff’s petticoat up to her knees, and ?ave her 









travelling; but they proceeded no further than the vicinity of Fort Plea¬ 
sant,* where, on the second night, they left Mrs. Neff in the custody of an 
old Indian, and divided themselves into two parties, in order to watch the 
fort. At a late hpur in the night, Mrs. Neff discovering that her guard 
was pretty soundly asleep, ran off. The old fellow very soon awoke, fi¬ 
red off his gun, and raised a veil. Mrs. N. ran between the two parties 
of Indians, got safe into Fort Pleasant, and gave notice where the Indians 
were encamped. A small party of men, the same evening came from 
another small fort a few miles above, and joined their friends in Fort 
Pleasant The Indians, after the escape of Mrs. Neff, had collected into 
one body in a deep glen, near the fort. Early the next morning, sixteen 
pen, well mounted and armed,left the fort with a view to attack the Indians. 
They soon discovered their encampment. The whites divided them¬ 
selves into two parties, intending to inclose the Indians between two fires; 
but unfortunately a small dog which had followed them, starting a rabbit, 
his yelling alarmed the Indians; upon which they cautiously moved off, 
passed between the two parties of white men unobserved, took a position 
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horse, rode upon a high ridge, aiid witnessed the 
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*Fort Pleasant was a strong stockade with block houses, erected on the 
lands now owned by Isaac Vanmeter, Esq. on the South Branch of Poto¬ 
mac, a short distance above what is called the Trough. 

jThis battle, is called the “Battle of The Trough.” Messrs. Vanme¬ 
ter, McNeill and Heath, detailed the particulars'to the author. A block 
house, with port holes, is now standing in Mr. D. McNeill’s yard,—part 
of an old fort erected at the time of Braddock’s war, the logs of which 
are principally sound. 
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returned with all speed to the fort, and gave notice of the defeat. The 
old man was killed by the Indians in 1757. 

After committing to writing the foregoing account, the author received 
from his friend Dr. Charles A. Turley, of Fort Pleasant, a more particu¬ 
lar narrative of the battle, which the author will subjoin, in the doctor’s 
own words: 

“The memorable battle of The Trough (says Dr. Turley) was preceded 
the following circumstances. On the day previous, two Indian stroll¬ 
ers, from a large party of sixty or seventy warriors, under the well known 
ferocious chief Kill-buck, made an attack upon the dwelling of a 
Mrs. Brake, on the South fork of the South branch of the Potomac, about 
fifteen miles above Moorefield, and took Mrs. Brake 

to travel from her situation, was tom 















soners 

ahawked and scalped, and the latter 
fort, about one 
dians 
down 

Mrs. Neff escape to the fort, and give the alarm. Everything turned out 
agreeably to their expectations; for as soon as she reached the fort, and 
related the circumstances of her escape, 18 men from that and Buttermilk 

miles above, went in pursuit. They were men notorious for 
their valor, and who had been well tried on many such occasions. 

“As soon as they came to the place indicated by Mrs. Neff, they found 
a plain trace left by the Indian, by occasionally breaking a bush. Mr. 
John Harness, who was well acquainted with the manners and mode of 
warfare of the Indians, pronounced that the hunter Indian had not Kite 
ed to his comrade, or that they were in great force somewhere 
ambush. They however pursued the trace, without discovering any signs 
of a larger party, until they arrived between two mountains, forming what 
from its resemblance is called The Trough. • Here, directly above a fine 
spring about 200 paces from the river, which at that time was filled to 

, these grim monsters 
number above stated. The western face 











encamped 
was very 
ravine 
heroes, 

ed unobserved, and prepared for battle, leaving their horses on 
But by one of those unforeseen and almost unaccountable accidents which 
often thwart the seemingly best planned enterprises, a small dog which 
had followed them just at this juncture started a rabbit, and went yelping 
down the ridge, giving the Indians timely notice of their approach. They 
immediately flew to arms, and filing off up the ravine before described, 
passed directly into the rear of our little band, placing them in the very 
situation they had hoped to find their enemies, between the mountain and 
the swollen river. Now came the “tug of war,” and both parties rushed 
to the onset, dealing death, and slaughter at every fire. After an hour or 
two hard fighting, during which each of our little band had numbered' his 
man, and more t han half their number had fallen to rise no more, those 
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that remained were compelled to retreat, which could only be effected by 
swimming the river. Some who had been wounded, not being able to 
do this, determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible; and delibe¬ 
rately loading their rifles, and placing themselves behind some cover on 
the river bank, dealt certain death to the first adversary who made his ap¬ 
pearance, and then calmly yielded to the tomahawk. 

“We cannot here pass over without mentioning one of the many des¬ 
potic acts exercised by the then colonial government and its officers to¬ 
wards the unoffending colonists. At the time of which we are speaking, 
there were quartered in Fort Pleasant, about one and a half miles above 
the battle ground, and within hearing of every gun, a company of regu- 








regu 



to be closed, and surtered none to pass m or out. &y marcning to the 
western bank of the river, he might have effectually protected those who 
were wounded,^without any danger of an attack from the enemy. And 
when the few who had escaped the slaughter, hailed and demanded ad¬ 
mission into the fort, it was denied them. For this act of Capt. Wag¬ 
ner’s the survivors of our Spartan band called him a coward; for which 
insult he thought it his duty to hunt them down like wolves, and when 
caught, to inflict corporal punishment by stripes. 

“The Indian chief, Kill-buck, afterwards admitted, 'that although he 
had witnessed many sanguinary contests, this was the most so that he 
had ever experienced for the number of his enemies. Kill-buck was a 
Shawnee, a savage of strong mental powers, and well acquainted with all 
the families in the settlement before the war broke out. Col. Vincent 
Williams, whose father was inhumanly murdered by Kill-buck and his 
party on Patterson’s creek, became personally acquainted with him many 
years afterwards, and took the trouble, when once in the state of Ohio, to 
visit him. He was far advanced in years, and had become blind. The 
colonel informed me that as soon as he told Kill-buck his name, the only 
answer he made was, “Your father was a brave warrior.” The half bro¬ 
ther of Col. Williams, Mr. Benjamin Casey, was with him. Mr. Peter 










and the war breaking out, he never paid him the other eight. At the vi- 
vist spoken of, Kill-buck inquired the name of his other visitor, and when 
the colonel told him it was Benjamin Casey,—‘What, Peter Casey’s son?’ 
“Yes.” “Your father owes me eight shillings; will you pay it?” said the 
old chief. The colonel at that time got all the particulars of the tragical 
death of his father, as well as the great heroism manifested by our little 
band at the battle of The Trough.” 

Dr. Turley refers in the foregoing narrative to the murder of Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, on Patterson’s creek. This melancholy tragedy the author is ena¬ 
bled to give, as it w T as related to him by Mr. James S. Miles, of Hardy. 

Mr. Williams lived on Patterson’s creek, on the farm now occupied by 
his grandson, Mr. Janies Williams. Hearing of the approach of the In¬ 
dians, he repaired with his neighbors to Fort Pleasant (nine miles) for se- 
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curity. After remaining here a few days, supposing their houses might 
be revisited with safety, Mr. W. with seven others crossed the mountain 
for that purpose. They separated on reaching the creek; and Mr. W. 
went alone to his farm. Having tied his horse to a bush, he commenced 
salting his cattle, when seven Indians (as was afterwards said by Kill- 
buck) got between him and his horse, and demanded his surrender. Mr. 
W. answered by a ball from his rifle, which killed one of the Indians,then 
retreated to his house, barricaded the door, and put his enemy at defiance. 
They fired at him at random through the door and windows, until the lat¬ 
ter were filled with shot-holes. For greater security, Mr. W. got behind 
a hommony block in a corner, from which he would fire at his assailants 
through the 
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he killed five out 
their 


resolved notto give up 

going 












who did not, consequently, observe the manoeuvre, from which he fired, 
and shot Mr. W. dead. The body was instantly quartered, and hung to 
the four corners of the building, and the head stuck upon a fence stake in 
front of the door. This brave man was the father of the venerable Ed¬ 
ward Williams, the clerk of Hardy county court until the election in 1880 
under the new constitution, when his advanced age compelled him to de¬ 
cline being; & candidate. 

Sometime after the battle of The Trough, at a fort seven miles above 
Romney, two Indian boys made their appearance, when some 
went out with the intention of taking them. A grown Indian 
appearance; but he was instantly shot down by Shadrach Wright. A nu¬ 
merous party then showed themselves, which the garrison sallied out and 
attacked; but they were defeated with the loss of several of their men, 
and compelled to retreat to the fort* 

Kill-buck, the chief before mentioned,, used frequently to command 
these marauding parties. Previous to the breaking out of the war 
was well a 





of the white inhabitants, 
lice will be taken of this distinguished warrior. There was another great 
Indian warrior called “Crane;” but the author has not been able to collect 
any particular traditionary accounts of the feats performed by him. 

In the year 1757, a numerous body of Indians crossed the Allegany, 
and, as usual, divided themselves into small parties, and hovering about 
the different forts, committed many acts of murder and destruction of pro¬ 
perty. About thirty or forty approached Edward’s fort,f on Capon river, 


*Mr. James Parsons, near Romney, Hampshire county, gave the author 
his information. 

t Ed ward’s fort was located on the west side of Capon river, not more 
han three quarters of a mile above where the stage road from Winchester 
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killed two men at a *mall mill, took off a parcel of corn meal, and re¬ 
treating along a path that led between a stream of water and a steep high 
mountain, they strewed the meal in several places on their route. Im¬ 
mediately between this path and the stream is an abrupt bank, seven or 
eight feet high, and of considerable length, under which the Indians con¬ 
cealed themselves, and awaited the approach of the garrison. Forty men 
under the command of Capt. Mercer, sallied out, with the intent ion of 
pursuing and attacking the enemy. But oh! fatal day! Mercer’s party, 
discovering the trail of meal, supposed the Indians were making a speedy 
retreat, and, unapprised of their strength, moved on at a brisk step, until 
the whole line was drawn immediately over the line of Indians under the 
when 




six got 







just above his heel, ranged up his leg, shivering the bones, and lodg- 
a little below his knee: he slipped under the lap of a fallen tree, there 
hid himself,and lay in that deplorable situation for two days and nights before 
he was found by his friends, it being that length of time before the people 
at the fort would venture out to collect and bury the dead. This wounded 
man recovered, and lived many years after, though he was always a crip- 
from his wound, Capt. George Smith, who now resides on Back 
, informed the author that he was well acquainted with him. 
Sometime afterwards, the Indians, in much greater force, and 
was believed, by several Frenchmen in person, determined to carry this 
fort by storm. The garrison had been considerably reinforced; among oth¬ 
ers, by the late Gen. Daniel Morgan, then a young man. The Indians 
made the assault with great boldness; but on this occasion they met with 
a sad reverse of fortune. The garrison sallied out, and a desperate battle 
ensued. The assailants were defeated with great slaughter, while the 
whites lost comparatively but few men. 

The remains of a erun of hiorh finish, ornamented with sib 
and 
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part witn ms usua 
much execution.* 
Other parties 
ter, and 
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into the nei 


of Winches- 
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people about the Round hill; among others a man by 
ty, with his wife. Several inmates of a family by 


to Romney crosses the river. 

*Mr. William Carlile, now ninety-five years of age, and who resides 
near the battle ground, informed the author that he removed and settled on 
Capon soon after the battle was fought. He also stated that he had fre¬ 
quently heard it asserted that Morgan was in the battle, and acted with 
great bravery, &c. Mr. Charles Carlile, son of this venerable man, sta¬ 
led the fact of the gun and part of a bomb shell being found. 
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in the same neighborhood 





of Maj. Isaac Hite’s, were 
ral taken off as prisoners; one 






the name of M’Crackan, on Back creek, about twelve miles from Win¬ 
chester, were killed, and two of the daughters taken off as prisoners.— 
They, however, got back, after an absence of three or four years. Mr 

Lewis Neill informed the author.that he saw and conversed with these 

women on the Subject of their captivity after their return home, Jacob 
Havely and several of his family were killed near the present residence of 
Moses Russell, Esq. at the eastern base of the North mountain, fifteen or 
sixteen miles south west of Winchester. Dispennet, and several of his 
family, and Vance and his wife,* were also severally killed by the same 
party 

The late respectable and intelligent Mrs 
born 25th March, 1745, and who of course was uDwards of ten years old 
when Braddock was defeated, related 
author : amonsf others, that a family of eighteen 

residence 

w 

the greater number killed, 
woman and her grandchild made their 
escape to a fort, a short distance from Middletown, This took place a- 
1756 or 1757, and it is probable by the same party who killed Have- 
others. 

In the year 1758, a party of about fifty Indians and four Frenchmen 
penetrated into the neighborhood of Mill creek, now in the county of She¬ 
nandoah, about 9 miles south of Woodstock. This was a pretty thickly 
settled neighborhood; and among other houses, George Painter 
ted a large log one, with a good sized cellar. On the alarm*being 
the neighboring people took refuge in this house. Late in the afternoon 
they were attacked. Mr. Painter, attempting to fly, had three balls shot 
through his body, and fell dead, when the others surrendered. The In¬ 
dians dragged the dead body back to the house, threw it in, plundered the 
house of what they chose, and then set fire to it. While the house was 
in flames, consuming the body of Mr. Painter, they forced from the arms 
of their mothers four infant children, hung them up in trees, shot them in 

h* h ' 1 d 1 f~* h"* Th d ey ^h ^ sfable in 

msive dumb animals. After these atro- 
eight prisoners; among whom were Mrs. 
e of her daughters, and one of her sons; a Mrs. Smith and 
several of her children; a Mr. Fisher and several of his children, among 
them a lad of twelve or thirteen years old, a fine well grown boy, and re¬ 
markably fleshy. This little fellow, it will presently be seen, was destin¬ 
ed to be the victim of savage cruelty. 

Two of Painter’s sons, and a young man by the name of Jacob Myers 




savage 






*Moses Russell, Esq. is under the impression that these people were 
killed in the summer or fall of the year 1756. The author finds it im¬ 
possible to fix the elates of the various acts of war committed by the sava¬ 
ges. After the most diligent inquiry, he has not been able to find any [per¬ 
son who committed to writing anything upon the subject at the time the 
several occurrences look place. 
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escaped being captured by concealment. One of the Painters, with My¬ 
ers, ran over that might to Powell’s fort, a distance of at least fifteen miles, 
and to Keller’s fort, in quest of aid. They had neither hat nor shoes, 
nor any other clothing than a shirt and trowsers each. A small party of 
men set out early the next morning, well mounted and armed, to avenge 
the outrage. They reached Mr. Painter’s early in the day; but on learn¬ 
ing their strength, (from the other young Painter, who had remained con¬ 
cealed all that evening arid night, and by that means was enabled to count 
the number of the enemy,) they# declined pursuit, being too weak in num¬ 
bers to venture further. Thus this savage band got off with their prison¬ 
ers and booty, without pursuit or interruption. 

After six days’ travel they reached their villages west of the Allegany 
mountains, where they held a council, and determined to sacrifice their 
helpless prisoner Jacob Fisher. They first ordered him to collect a auan- 




told his father they intended to burn him. His father replied, “I hope 
not;” and advised him to obey. When he had collected a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of wood to answer their purpose, they cleared and smoothed a ring a- 
round a sapling, to which they tied him by one hand, then formed a trail 
of wood around the tree and set it on fire. The poor boy was then com¬ 
pelled to run round in this ring of fire until his rope wound him up to the 
sapling, and then back until he came in contact with the flame, whilst his 
infernal tormentors were drinking, singing and dancing around him, with 
“horrid joy.” This was continued for several hours; during which time 
the savage men became beastly drunk, and as they fell prostrate to the 
ground, the squaws would keep up the fire. With long sharp poles, pre¬ 
pared for the purpose, 'they would pierce the body of their victim whenev¬ 
er he flagged, until the poor and helpless boy fell and expired with the 
most excruciating torments, whilst his father and brothers were compelled 
to be witnesses of the heart-rending tragedy. 

After an absence of about three years, Mrs. Painter, with her son and 
two of her daughters; Mrs. Smith, who h&d the honor, if it could be so 
deemed, of presenting her husband with an Indian son,* by a distinguish- 
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dians. Mary, the youngest, was about nine 









ers never 


was eighteen years a prisoner: two oi the daughters never returned. A 
man by the name of Michael Copple, who had himself been a prisoner a- 
bout two years with the Indians, had learned their language, become an 
Indian trader, and traveled much among them, at length found Mary 
Painter with a wandering party of Cherokees. In conversing with her, 
he discovered who she was—that he was acquainted with her family con¬ 
nections, and proposed to her to accompany him home, to which she re- 

# 

# Si:iciith received his wife, and never maltreated her on this account; but 
he had a most bitter aversion to the young chief. The boy grew up to 
manhood, and exhibited the appearance and disposition of his sire. At¬ 
tempts were made to educate him, but without success. He enlisted in¬ 
to the army of the revolution as a common soldier, and never returned. 
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f u sed her assent. He then said that' her brothers had removed to Point 
Pleasant, and were desirous of seeing her; upon which she consented to 
accompany him that far to see her brothers; but finding, on arriving at the 
Point, th at he had deceived her, she manifested much dissatisfaction, and 
attempted to go back to the Indians. Copple, however, after much en¬ 
treaty, and promising to make her his wife, prevailed upon her to return 
home. He performed his promise of marriage, lived several years on 
Painter’s land, and raised a family of children, Mary had lost her moth- 
tung, learned a little English afterwards, but always conversed with 
her husband in the Indian language.* They finally removed to the west* 
The garrison at Fort Cumberland was frequently annoyed by the Indi¬ 
ans. There are two high knobs of the mountain, one on the Virginia side 
of the Cohongoruton on the South, the other on the Maryland 
north east within a short distance of the fort. The 

the 

attended 





possession 








occasion 

taken possession of the knob on the Maryland side, and fired into the fort, 
captain (the author regrets that he was not able to leam his name) and 

seventy.five brave fellows on a very dark night, volunteered to dislodge 

enemy. They sallied out from the fort, surrounded the knob, and 
cautiously ascending until they were within reach, of the foe, waited for 

daybreak to make the attack* Light appearing, they opened a tremen. 

dous fire, which threw the Indians into utter confusion, rendering them 
powerless for defence, while the whites continued from all sides-to pour 
in volley after volley, spreading death and carnage. But few of the In¬ 
dians escaped. The knob is called “Bloody Hill” to this day. This tra¬ 
dition the author received from several individuals in Cumberland: indeed, 
the story appears to be familiar with every aged individual in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Shortly after this occurrence, Kill-buck attempted to take Fort Cum- 

:m. He approached it at the 
warriors; ana under the guise of friendship, pretending 
cable intercourse with 


a large force of 
wish an ami- 
n to admit 


berland 









chief officers entered than the gates 
were closed upon them. The wiley chief being thus entrapped, was 
roundly charged with his intended treachery, of which the circumstances 
were too self evident to be denied. Livingston, however, inflicted no 
other punisnment upon his captives than a mark of humiliating disgrace, 


•The author deems a particular history of this woman necessary, be¬ 
cause it is one among many instances of young white children, when ta¬ 
ken prisoners, becoming attached to a savage life, and leaving it with great 
reluctance. Mr, George Painter, an aged and respectable citizen of 
Shenandoah county, who resides on the spot where this bloody tragedy 
was acted, and is a grandson of the man who was murdered and burnt, 
detailed these particulars to the author. 
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which to an Indian Warrior was more mortifying than death. iThis stig¬ 
ma was, it is supposed, dressing them in petticoats, and driving them 
out of the !brt. # 

It has already been stated, that, previous to the breaking out of the 
war, Kill-buck lived a good part of his time among the white settlers in 
the neighborhood of Fort Pleasant. An Irish servant, belonging to Peter 
Casey, absconded, and Casey offered a pistolef reward for his recovery* 
Kill-buck apprehended the servant, and delivered him to his master; but 
from some cause or other, Casey refused to pay the reward. A quarrel 
ensued, and Casey knocked Kill-buck down with his cane. When the 
war broke out, Kill-buck sought every opportunity to kill Casey, but ne¬ 
ver could succeed. Many years afterwards, Casey’s son obtained a lieu- 



• Fill 1 













Kill-buck heard 



name 



sey. The 




inquired 







paused for a moment, 
young man whether he 














repeating, 
Peter Ca¬ 
sk imme- 
own with 


his cane.” On the young man’s proposing to make up the breach, the 
old chief replied, “Will you pay me the pistole?” Young Casey refused 
to do this, but proposed to treat with a quart of rum, to which the old 

warrior assented, saying, “Peter Casey old man—Kill-buck old man:” 

and then stated that he had frequently watched for an opportunity to kill 
him, “but he was too lazy—would not come out of the fort: Kill-buck 
now friends with him, and bury the tomahawk.This Indian chief, it 
is said was living about fourteen years ago, but had become blind 
from his great age, being little under, and probably over, one hundred 
years. 

•The venerable John Tomlinson related this affair to the author. Mr. 
T. does not recollect the particular mark of disgrace indicted on these 
Indians. The Rev. Mr. Jacobs, of Hampshire, suggested this as the 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INDIAN INCURSIONS AND MASSACRES—CoNTtNbEb; 



In a 
lioticedi 
and whenev 

*pi 

The men 
were 
some 


chapter the erection 




stone dwelling-houses i; 
forts about 



people took shelter in 









quon, five mile 

was erected in the time of the Indian war: the port-holes were 
be seen before the body was covered with weather-boarding. The people 
were closely “forte d’’for about three years. After the termination of 
hostilities between England and France, the incursions of the Indians 
were less frequent, and never in large parties; but they were continued at 
intervals until the year 1766 or 1767. 

About the year 1758, aman by the name of John Stone,, near what is 
called the White House, in the Hawksbill settlement, was 
dians. Stone’s wife, with her infant child and a son about 
years old, and George Grandstaff, a youth of sixteen years 
ken off as prisoners. On the South Branch mountain, the 
dered Mrs. Stone and her infant, and took the boy and 
their towns. Grandstaff was about three years a prisoner, 
home. The little boy, Stone, grew up with the Indians, came home, and 
after obtaining possession of his father’s property, sold it, got the money, 
returned to the Indians, and was never heard of by his friends afterwards. 

The same Indians killed Jacob Holtiman’s wife and her children, Holti- 

• nirii i ill ii i) *» n u % i 

man e: 





seven or ei 
, were 
Indians mur™ 
Grandstaff td 

and then got 



chairs and spinning 



conve 



yed her across the river to a neighboring house. Mr. John 
now resides on the farm where this occurrence took place, 



*The late Mrs. Rebecca Brinker, one of the daughters of George Bow¬ 
man, on Cedar Creek, informed the author that she recollected when six¬ 
teen families took shelter in her father’s house. 

fMr. Brewbecker resides on the west side of the South fork of the 
Shenandoah river, on Masinutton creek, in the ne w comity of Page, and 
has erected a large and elegant brick house on the spot where the Indians 
plundered his father’s dwelling. . 
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TI>e following singular tradition, as connected with this occurrence, has 
been related to the author: 

About dusk on the evening previous, Mrs. Brewbecker told her hus¬ 
band and family that the Indians would attack them next morning, saying 
that she could see a party of them on the side of Masinuttom mountain, in 
the act of cooking their supper. She also declared that she saw their 
fire, and could count the number of Indians. She pointed to the spot ; 
but no other part of the family saw it; and it was therefore thought that 
she must be mistaken. Persisting in her declarations, she begged her 
husband to remove her and her children to a place of safety: but she was 
laughed at, told that it was mere superstition, and that 



camped that ni 








These 
the Blue 

o 

several Indians attacked tne nouse oi a man 
named Bingaman, near the present site of New Market. Bingaman, who 
was remarkably stout and active, defended his family with great resolution 
and firmness, and laid two of the assailants dead at his feet: they suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in killing his wife and children, Bingaman escaping with 
several wounds, from which he finally recovered. The same parly took 
Lewis Bingaman, (a nephew of the one spoken of,) a prisoner. lie was 
a boy about thirteen or fourteen years old, grew up with the Indians, and 
became a man of distinction among the 
About the same time the Indians 
Young, who resided on the farm now owned by William Smith, Esq. not 

a mile from Zane’s old iron works, and killed several of his 

, beat out its 












head against a 

, and left it lying on the ground. Two of Young’s daughters, pret¬ 
ty well grown, were carried off prisoners. Lieutenant Samuel Fry raised 
a force of between thirty and forty men, pursued, and came in sight of 
them, unobserved, at the Short mountain, near the Allegany. Fry’s par-> 



Another family in the same neighborhood, by the name of Day, were 
attacked, several killed, and two of the daughters taken off. A party of 
eighteen or twenty whites pursued them. The girls, as they travelled 
through the mountains, expecting pursuit, took the precaution (unobserv¬ 
ed by their captors) to tear off and frequently drop small scraps of white 
linen, as well as pluck off branches of bushes, and drop them as a trail, 
by which means their friends could readily discover their route. A bro- 


*This tradition was given the author by Mr. Andrew Keyser, jr 
married a grand daughter of the woman who saw the Indians. 


who 
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ther to the girls, a young man, was one of the pursuing party. 'The In¬ 
dians were overtaken on the South Branch mountain; and as soon as seen, 
preparations were made to give them a deadly fire. But the young Day, 
in his eagerness to avenge the death of his father and family, prematurely 
fired, killing the object of his aim, when the others precipitately fled, lea¬ 
ving every thing behind them. They had cut off the girls’ petticoats -at 
the knees, in order that they should be able to make more speed in travel¬ 
ing. The girls were brought safe home. 

There were several instances of the Indians committing murders on 
the whites about the Potomac and South 
Braddock’s defeat. About the year 1752, a man 





conversation w 

# 

upon the subject of his captivity. He stated that he was captured when 
about nine years old; was four years without seeing a white person; had 
learned the Indian tung quite well, but never lost a knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish, having learned to spell in two syllables, which he could still do, al¬ 
though pretty well advanced in years. He also said that a trader came to 
the Indian village four years after his captivity, and spoke to him in Eng¬ 
lish, of which he understood every word; that when he grew up to man¬ 
hood, he married a sister of the Wyandott king, and raised a family of 
seven or eight children. His sons were all Indians in their .habits and dis¬ 




positions; his daughters, four of them, all married white men, became 
civilized, and were remarkably fine women, considering 

they had had for 

This man possessed great influence with the 
with; and as he retained a regard for his native countrymen, was several 
times instrumental in bringing about treaties of peace. The government 
of the United States granted him a patent for ten thousand acres of land, 






he was on his way 












About the same time 

just related, an Indian killed a white man near 
was, in return, killed by the " 

a pistol, while he was in the act of scalping the white man. • 

About the year 1758 there were two white men who disguised 
selves in the habit of Indians, and appeared in the neighborhood 
present site of Martin sburg. They were pursued and killed, supposing 
them to be Indians.f It was no uncommon thing for unprincipled scoun¬ 
drels to act in this manner. Their object was to frighten people to leave 
their homes, in order that they might rob and plunder them of their most. 


land, but 
, with 


them- 
of the 


Marob’s Life of Oresap. 

1 Related by Captain James Cl lean. 
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valuable articles.* The Indians were frequently charged without outrages 
they never committed. 

A man by the name of Edes, with his family, resided in a cave for se¬ 
veral years, about three miles above the mouth of Capon. This cave is 
in a large rock, and when other people would take shelter at a fort in the 
neighborhood, Edes would remain in his cave. At length the Indians 
found them, by trailing the children when driving up their cows, and took 
Edes and his family prisoners.! 

A Mr. Smith, a bachelor, resided on the west side of Capon river, in 
a small cabin. Three Indians one morning entered his house, split up his 
wooden bowls and trenchers (plates made of wood,) destroyed his house¬ 
hold goods generallv, and took him off as a prisoner. The 1 1 




two men soon haltered a young unbroken horse, de 
guard, and went in pursuit of more. The fellow who held the horse dis¬ 
covering the animal was easily frightened, several times scared him for his 
amusement, till at length he became so much alarmed that he made a sud¬ 
den wheel, and ran off with the Indian hanging to the halter, dragging 
him a considerable distance. Smith took this opportunity to escape, and 
{succeeded in getting off. The next morning a party of white men cob 

lected with the intention of g.living pursuit. They went to Smithes cabin 

and found him mending his bowls and trenchers by sewing them up with 

wax-ends 4 

At Hedges’ fort, on the present road from Martinsburg to- Bath, west of 
Back creel:, a man was killed while watching the spring.§ 

On Lost river there were two forts, one on the land now the residence 

of Jeremiah Inskeep, Esq. called Riddle’s fort, where a man named Ches- 
mer was killed; the other called Warden’s fort, || where William Warden 

Just before the massacre on Looney’s creek, (related on the succeeding 
page,) seven Indians surrounded the cabin of Samuel Bingaman, not far 
distant from the present village of Petersburg, in the county of Hardy.—- 


page,; seven 
distant from 


ns surrounded the 
esent village of P( 



room below, and the hired man in the loft above. A shot was fired into 
the cabin, the ball passing through the fleshy part of the younger Mrs. 
Bingaman’s left breast. The family sprung to their feet, Bingaman seiz¬ 
ing his rifle, and the Indians at the same moment rushing in at the door. 
Bingaman told his wife and father and mother to get out of the way, un¬ 
der the bed, and called to the roan in the loft to come down, who, how- 

' ^BIIII 1 II 1111111111 M 1 "" I"'iiimii""uili ll I”'!"" I mmiiiiiliiiiii inn I1I111111I1111I111 1 

•Related by Lewis Neill. fCapt. Glenn. 

^Related by Capt. Glenn. * §The same. 

|| Warden 's fort was at the present residence of Mr. Benjamin War¬ 
den, a grandson of the man that was killed, about thirty-five utiles south 
west of Winchester, 
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ever, never moved. It was still dark, and the Indians were prevented 
from firing, by a fear of injuring one of their number. Bingam in, unre¬ 
strained by any fears of this kind, laid about him with desperation. At 
the first blow, r his rifle broke at the breech, shivering the stock to pieces; 
but with the barrel he continued his blows until he cleared the room.— 
Daylight now appearing, he discovered that he had killed five, and that 
the remaining two were retreating across the field. He step peel out, and 
seizing a rifle which had been left by the party, fired at one of the fugi¬ 
tives, wounded, and tomahawked him. Tradition relates that the other 
fled to the Indian camp, and told his comrades that they had had a fight 
with a man who was a devil—that he had killed six of them, and if they 
went again, would kill them all. When Bingaman, after the battle, dis¬ 
covered that his wife was wounded, he became frantic with rage at the 

urn .hkhir. «• m m , Kta m <kh 





man 


a short 


him but for the 













danger, to leave the forts in numbers, and assist each other in harvest.— 
About the year 1756, a party of nine whites left the fort opposite the pre¬ 
sent village of Petersburg, to assist Mr. Job Welton to cut his father’s 
meadow and hunt his cattle. They took their rifles with them, as was in¬ 
variably the practice whenever they left the fort. After collecting the cat¬ 
tle, they turned in and cut a portion of ‘the meadow. As night approach¬ 
ed, a proposition was made by Mr. Welton to return to the fort, which 
was rather opposed by the rest of the party, who, not having been molest¬ 
ed during the day, were disposed to believe in their perfect security.— 
They repaired to the house of the elder Mr. Welton, fronting the 
meadow, and within two hundred yards of the present residence of Aaron 
Welton, Esq. Here they wished to remain, but the detennination was 
resisted by Job Welton, who again advised a return to the fort. After 
some consultation it was agreed on to repair to the shelter of a large elm 


tree in the meadow where they had been mi 
cealed themselves in a winnow of the grass 
sleep: from which they were sometime after 



where 












their feet and attempted to escape. In his alarm, Mr. W. forgot his rifle, 
and fled in company with a Mr. Delay. They had proceedeb about 200 
yards, pursued by an Indian, when Delay wheeled and discharged his rifle, 
which brought his pursuer down. At the same instant that Delay wheel¬ 
ed, the Indian threw his tomahawk, which sunk into the back of Mr. Wel¬ 
ton, severing two of his ribs. He fell to the ground, supposing himself 

8 

*The author received the particulars of this surprising adventure from 
Job Welton and Aaron Welton, Esqrs, of Petersburg. Mrs. Blue, wife 
of Mr. Garret Blue, also told the author, that when she was a small girl 
Bingaman frequently stopped at her father’s residence on Cheat river, and 
she more than once heard him relate the circumstances of this affair, and 
gay there were seven Indians. 
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ttiortally •wounded by a rifle ball, while Delay continued onward pursreit 
by another Indian, Mr. Welton soon recovered from his surprise, and 
proceeded cautiously in a direction towards the fort, very weak from the 
loss of blood. He soon heard Delay and the Indian in a parley; the for¬ 
mer being exhausted by running and disposed to yield, and the latter de¬ 
manding his surrender. Delay agreed to give up on condition that his 
enemy would spare his life, which being solemnly agreed to, he was re¬ 
conducted to the elm tree. Here a council was held, and Delay, with 
three others who had been taken, were inhumanly scalped, from which 
they died in two or three days afterwards. Mr. Welton was able to reach 
the fort, where he laid three months before his wound healed. Of the 


, but three «sca 



















ed it quite dark under the tree. Mr. K. being an old man, was unable to 
fly with speed, and therefore remained still, while his companions fled 
across the meadow. The Indians passed over him, leaving the rear clear, 
when Mr. K. retreated at his leisure, and reached the fort in safety, one 
and a half miles.* 

On the day following, the whites left the fort in pursuit, and overtook 
their enemy late at night on Dunkard bottom, Cheat river, where they had 
encamped. The pursuers dismounted, and the captain ordered Binga- 
jman (the same whose prowess is related in a preceding page) to guard the 
horses. He however disobeyed, and loitered in the rear of the party.— 
To make the destruction of the enemy more certain, it was deemed advi¬ 
sable to wait for daylight before they began an attack: but a young man, 
whose zeal overcame his discretion, fired into the group, upon which the 
Indians sprung to their feet and fled. Bingaman singled out a fellow of 
giant-like size, whom he pursued, throwing aside his rifle that his speed 
might not be retarded— passed several smaller Indians in the chase— 
came up with him—and with a single blow of his hatchet, cleft his skull. 
When Bingaman returned to the battle ground, the captain sternly observ- 























had a falling out 










in thi! 



none 




Dr. Turley stated to the author that he had often heard Mr. John Har¬ 
ness, who was one of the party that followed the Indians, relate that De¬ 
lay was taken to Dunkard bottom, and when the Indians were then sur- 

E rised, he was shot, but whether by his captors or accidentally, was not 
nown, Delay himself not being able to tell. He was conveyed home on 

^Messrs, Aaron and Job Welton related this tradition to the author. It 
was thought that Delay would have recovered but for the unskillfulness 
of the surgeon (if-he deserved the name) who attended him. The lat# 
Gen. William Darke married his widow. 
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a litter, and died directly afterwards. There were, however, two Delays, 
and the first relation may be true. 

'Mrs. Shobe an aged and respectable lady, living on Mill creek, in 
Hardy county, informed the author that Delay was buried on the banks 
of the South Branch, and some years afterwards his skeleton was washed, 
out by a rising of the river. She then heard Job Welton say that Delay 
had saved his life, and he would take care of his bones. 

To show the spirit of the times, the following anecdote is related. Va¬ 
lentine Powers and his brother, with two or three others, left the fort near 
Petersburg,* on a visit to their farms, Mrhen they were fired upon by In¬ 
dians from a thicket, and the brother of Powers killed. Valentine ran, 
but Soon calling to mind the saying, current among them, that u it was a 
bad man who took bad news home/’ he turned about and gave himself up 
and remained a prisoner five or six ) r ears.f 

Martin Peterson was taken a prisoner on the South Branch, and carried 





ball each day, which he always discharged at the game they met with. 

As he gained on the confidence of his captors, they increased his allow¬ 
ance to two loads, and subsequently to three. The same allowance was 
made to two other white prisoners. These three, one day, after receiving 

their allowance, determined to attempt an escape; and left the towns ac¬ 
cordingly. As they ventured to travel only at night, guided by the north 
star, their progress was exceedingly slow and difficult. On the second 
day one of their number died from fatigue, and Peterson took his ammu¬ 
nition. A day or two afterwards, his remaining companion also gave out, 
and Peterson taking his ammunition, left him to perish. He then pur¬ 
sued his way alone, and after a succession of hardships, came at length 
in sight of the fort. But here, when within reach of his deliverance, his 
hopes were well-nigh blasted; for the sentry, mistaking him for an Indian, 

missed its aim, and he was able to make himself 
known before the fire was repeated. This fort was on the farm now the 

of Mr. John Welton, near Petersbur 
Seybert’s fort,§ was erected on the South fork of the South 









§The author, on a visit to Franklin, obtained some additional particu¬ 
lars in relation to the attack on Seybert’s fort:—The party of Indians was 
commanded by the blood-thirsty and treacherous chief, Kill-buck. Sey¬ 
bert’s son, a lad about fifteen years of age, exhibited great firmness and 
bravery in the defence of the post. He had with his rifle brought clown 
two of his assailants, when Kill-buck called out to old Seybert, in Eng¬ 
lish, to surrender, and their lives should be spared. At that instant young 
Seybert, having charged his rifle, was in the act of presenting it at Kill- 
buck, when his father seized the gun, and took it from him, observing :■— 
“ We cannot defend the fort: we must surrender in orderHo save our 
lives,” confiding in the assurances of the faithless Kill-buck. The first 
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the Potomac, on the land now owned by Mr. Ferdinand Lair, twelve miled 
north east of Franklin, the present county seat of Pendleton, In thd 

year 1758, a party of Indians surprised the fort, in which were thirty per.* 

sons. They bound ten, whom they conveyed without the fort, and then 
proceeded to massacre the others in the following manner: They seated 
them in a row upon a log, with an Indian standing behind each; and at a 
given signal, each Indian sunk his tomahawk into the head of his victim: 
an additional blow or two dispatched them. The scene was witnessed 
by James Dyer, a lad fourteen years old, who, not having been removed 
without the fort, supposed that he was to be massacred. He was how j 
ever spared, and taken to Log town, sixteen miles below Fort Pitt, thence 
to the mouth of the Muskingum river, and thence to the spot where Chil- 


and ten months 



F 

He had by this time 
permitt* 

When there he 


out for some bread with an Indian lad, he slipped into a hovel, unobserv¬ 
ed by his companion, and implored the protection of the poor woman who 
occupied it. She told him to get behind a chest, the only furniture in the 
room, and threw upon him a bed. The Indians, on missing him, spent 
the afternoon in search, during which they looked into the very 
where he was, and left the place the next morning on their return. 

then in possession, of the English, a trooper very kindly 
veyed him six or seven miles behind him, whence he made his way 
friends in Pennsylvania, where he remained two years longer, 
returned to South Fork.* 

Another tradition says that Seybert’s fort was not surprised. It had 
been invested for two or three days, and after two Indians had been killed, 
the garrison agreed to surrender on condition that their lives should be 
spared, which was solemnly pledged. The gate was then opened, and 



hovel 

Fort 
con- 
his 





wmcn was solemnly pledged. 

the Indians rushed in with demoniac yells. The whites fled with pre¬ 
cipitation, but were retaken, with the exception of one man. The mas- 



that his father had wrested it from him. The savage laughed, and re¬ 
plied, “You little rascal, if you had killed me you would have saved the 
fort: for had I fallen my warriors would have immediately fled, and given 
up the siege in despair.” 

It is said there were three men in the fort, not one of whom manifested 
a disposition to aid its defence. Had they joined young Seybert, and 
acted with the same intrepidity and coolness, the place might have been 
saved, and the awful sacrifice of the inmates avoided. 

•Related by Zebulon Dyer, Esq. clerk of-Pendleton county, and son of 
the James Dyer mentioned. 
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sucre then took place, as before related, and ten were taken off as pris 


oners* 

Another [tradition says, that, on the fort’s being given up, the Indians 
seated twenty ot the garrison in two rows, all of whom they killed ex¬ 
cept the wife of Jacob Peterson* When they reached her, an Indian in¬ 
terposed to save her life, and some altercation ensued. The friendly In¬ 
dian at length prevailed ; and throwing her a pair of moccasons, told her 
to march oif with the prisoners. How long she remained in captivity is 
not remembered.* 

The Indians killed John Brake’s wife on the South fork of the Wapp: - 
tomaka. John Brake became conspicuous in the w’ar of the revolution, 


which 
ed, with 
and his 





of himself and one son 






were 










sen months old when 


ken prisoners 

mained,with the Indians until she was thrirteen, ana was 

ill * _ 

home. She had learned the Indian language perfectly; afterwards learned 
speak English, but there were some words she never could pronounce 
plainly. She married Uriah Blue, on the South Branch* 

About eight miles below Ilomney stood a fort. In time of harvest a 
Hogeland went out about three hundred yards to gather , beans, two 
men accompanying her as a guard. While gathering the beans, 8 or ten 
Indians made their appearace. One of the guarde instantly fled ; the oth¬ 
er, whose name was Hogeland, called to the woman to run. to the fort; 
and placing himself between her and the enemy, with his rifle cocked and 
presented, retreated from tree to tree until both entered it. Some old 
men in the fort fired off their guns to alarm the harvest hands, who ran 
into it, the Indians from the side of the mountain firing upon them, but 
doing no injury. The same day the harvest hands were waylaid as they 
returned to their work, fired upon, and Henry Newkirk wounded in the 

The whites returned the fire, and wounded an 
fled. The others also made off, and the 
ceeded to their work. 

Fort Pleasant 







In 1756, while the 
stantly on the watch to cut 




the spring, about a 





of water 
nion 


and 

age, to accompany him. They repaired 
s possible, and after filling their buckets, ran 
with speed towards the fort, Higgins taking the lead. When about half 
way to tlie fort, and Higgins had got about tliirty yards before his com- 

E anion, he heard a scream from the latter, which caused him to increase 
is speed to the utmost. lie reached the fort in safety, while his com¬ 
panion was captured by the Indians, and, taken to their-settlements, where 


% 

*Mrs. Shobe informed the author that she had heard the wife of Jacob 


Peterson frequently relate this. 
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he remained until the peace, and was then restored. The young Hig- 
gins subsequently became the active Capt. Robert Higgins in our revolu¬ 
tionary army, and after raising a numerous family in Virginia, removed 
with them to the west.* 

In the neighborhood of Moorefield a party of men were mowing for 
Peter C&sey. • They had placed their guns under a large tree in the edge 
of the meadow, and old Peter stood sentinel to watch and give the alarm 
should v the enemy make their appearance. In a short time a party of In¬ 
dians’discovered the hands at work; and cautiously crept through the 
brambles and shrubbery in order to get a position to make a deadly fire. 
One of them was in front of the others, and had approached very near 

him with 







The author finding this chapter running to a tedious and perhaps tire¬ 
some length to the reader, will give his pen a short respite, and resume, 
his n&rrative of Indian outrages in the next chapter. 
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MASSACRES— Continued 






un and dog, but had not proceeded far be¬ 
fore the latter manifested great alarm, and used all his ingenuity to induce 
his master to return. He repeatedly crossed his path, endeavoring to ob¬ 
struct his walk; would raise himself up, and place his feet against his 
master 3 s breast, and strive to push him back;- would run a few steps to¬ 
wards the fort, and then return whining. From the extraordinary mani¬ 
festation of uneasiness on the part of the dog, Mr. Wolfe began to sus¬ 
pect there was some lurking danger, of course kept a sharp look out, and 
soon discovered an Indian at some distance behind a tree, wate ring and, 


* 


•Related by Col. Isaac Vanmeter. 


fThe same. 
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'waiting until lie should come near enough to be a sure mark. Mr. W 
made a safe retreat into the fort, and ever after felt the highest gratitude 
to his honest and faithful dog. The dog lived to be twenty-one years of 
age, and probably more.* Ulysses’s dog “Argus” is much celebrated in 
history; but it is very questionable whether Argus ever rendered more im¬ 
portant services to his lord and master. Ulysses was one of the command¬ 
ing generals of the Cheeks in the Trojan war, and- was absent twenty 
years, it is said, from his home. The story of his dog is related by Ho¬ 
mer in the following beautiful poetical effusion: j 




He, not 
Lifts 



But 
To him 

The voice of glory call’d him o’er the main 
Till then in every sylvan chase rertowri’d, 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around; 
With him the youth pursu’d the goat or 

Or trac’d the mazy leveret o’er the lawn. 
Now left to man’s ingratitude he lay, 
Unhous’d, neglected in the public way; 

And where on heaps the rich manure was s 
Obscene with r 
He knew his lord 

vain he strove to crawl, and kiss his feet, 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master, and confess his joys. 

Soft pity touch’d the mighty master’s soul; 

tear 
he turn 









i 









The drop humane; then thus impassion 



*Moses Russell, Esq. of the county of Frederick, gave the author a 
detail of the particulars of this extraordinary story, and stated, that when 
he was a young man he once called at Mr. Wolfe’s house and saw the dog. 
He appeared to be decrepit and suffering pain, and he asked Mr. Wolfe 
if he had not better kill the dog, and put him out of misery. Mr. Wolfe 
with much emphasis replied, “No, I would as readily consent to be killed 
myself as to kill that dog, or suffer him to be killed; he once saved mv 
life;” and Mr. W. then related the above story. The dog was then twen¬ 
ty-one years old. 


jit is said that Argus was the only creature that immediately recognized 
his master on his return to his palace from his twenty years’ absence. 
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If, as he seems, he was in better days, 

Some care his age deserves: or was he priz’d 
For worthless beauty, therefore now despised? 

Such dogs, and men there are, mere things of state, 
And always cherish’d by their friends, the great.’ 5 

“Not Argus so, (Emmasus thus rejoin’d) 

But serv’d a master of a nobler kind, 

Who never, never, shall behold him more! 


Long, long since pe 
O had you seen him 
Swift as a stag, and 
Him no fell savasre c 


vn c? 


’d on a 



e! 



young 





None scap’d him, bos 
His eye how piercing, 
To wind the vapor in 
Such, when Ulysses 1 





the gloomy wood: 
scent how true, 






coast, 


Now years unnerve him, and his lord is lost, 

The women keep the generous creature bare, 

A sleek and idle race is all their care: 

* 

The master gone, the servants what restrains? 

Or dwells humanity where riot reigns? 

Jove fix’d it certain, that whatever clay 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away.?’ 

This said, the honest herdsman strode before: 
The musing monarch pauses at the door. 

The dog whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord when twenty tedious years had roll’d, 
Takes a last look, and having seen him, dies; 

So clos’d forever faithful Argus’ eyes! 


There was no poet at the time to transmit the name and fame of Mr. 
Wolfe’s dog to posterity. European authors, in their prejudices, have on 
various occasions endeavored to disparage every thing of American pro¬ 
duction. The Count de Buflbn is among the number. Englishmen de¬ 
light in the disparagement of American quadrupeds. In the Family En¬ 
cyclopedia, an English work, under the article “dogs,” it is asserted that 
“when English dogs are transported to other countries, they degenerate, 
and become comparatively worthless!” It is believed the annals of the 
world may be safely challenged to produce an instance of greater mani¬ 
festation of sagacity and faithful affection towards a master, than was ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. Wolfe’s dog on the occasion spoken of. But to return. 

At the Forks of Canon stockade. The men who occupied it had to 



go about four miles to cultivate a fine fertile : 
duce bread for their support. In the year l f 
named Bowers, the other York, walked to t 
were going on. On their return in the even: 
ven Indians. Bowers was shot and fell dea 





low ground, to 
1758, two men 
to see how 1 





oing on. 


Kins. 


three Indians, and took across a high ridge. One 


before he reached the 


y were waylaid by se- 
k ran, was pursued by 
of his pursuers tired 



the others continued the chase. After runnin 
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a considerable distance, a second gave out. The third got so near that he 
several times extended his arm to seize York, but failed, and York got 
safe into the fort,* t 

On Patterson’s creek, at the present site of Frankfort, Ashby’s fort was 
erected* It was at this place that the celebrated race took place between 
the late Capt. John Ashby and three Indians. Capt. Ashby had walked 
out from the fort with his gun, and after proceeding some distance dis¬ 
covered three Indians, who knew him, but a little way off, He turned 
and ran: two of the Indians fired, but missed him: they all three then gave 
chase, but Ashby was too swift for them; and when they saw they could 
not overhaul him, one of them called out, “Run, Jack Ashby, run!’ 

, looking over his shoulder, “You fools, do you think I run 





Near the fort, 

present 







whom he remained nine years, wdien 
brought home. For some time he manifested a desire to return to the 
Indians, but at length became reconciled, and was aflewards their deter¬ 
mined enemy. In his last battle with them, becoming desperately wound¬ 
ed, and his entrails falling out and in his way, he tore them off, and con¬ 
tinued to fight until he fell and expired. The Indians after this consider¬ 
ed him something more than man.} 

At the Rev. Mr. Jacob’s present residence, on North Branch, a man 
the name of Wade was killed. 











wounded 


Logan, the ceieDratea inaian, Kinea Benjamin 
Humphrey Worstead prisoner. He compelled the latter to halter sev 
of his own and Bowman's horses, and took them off y 

At a battle at Oldtown, John Walker killed an Indian 
another. Walker cutout a part of the dead Indian’s flesh 

parts 

Thomas Higgins was on sroruton 

He lived 




his remova 
turned 



to the neighborhood of 



three of his sons were 
the close 





ing 


was seen at 

a man who was acquainted with his family, and asked why he did 
not come home, since his father had left him a good tract of land- He 
replied that he did not wish to live with white people; they would always 
call him Indian; and he had land enough. || 

The wife of the late Walter Denny, of Frederick county, w T as taken by 


* 

* Related by Mr. John Largent. 

fMr. Keller stated this fact to the author. 

Jlsaac Kuykendall, Esq. of the South Branch, near Romney, stated! this, 
fact to the author, and added that Sullivan was his near relation. 

§ Related by Mr. Gerrit Blue, of the North B ranch. 

||Related by Mr. James Higgins, of the North Branch. 
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the Indians when, a small child, and grew up among them. Her mai¬ 
den name was Flaugherty. After returning from her captivity, she mar¬ 
ried Walter Denny, who resided some time after his marriage in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Pittsburgh. In 1774 the Indians advised him to move off, as 
they intended to go to war with the whites. Mr. Denny removed and 
settled in the county of Frederick. The author recollects frequently seeing 
this man. A Miss Williams was also taken about the same time; she, too, 
grew up with the Indians. These two female children were taken on 
Patterson’s creek. 

There is a tradition of a battle fought on Patterson’s creek, between the 
whites and Indians, the spring before Braddock’s defeat; but the author 
was not able to obtain the particulars, except that the Indians were de¬ 
feated. 

The Indians killed Oliver Kremer. in Short Gao, and took his wife nri- 


iver Kremer, in Short Gap, an 


wife 


soner 


> In the year 1764, a party of eighteen Delawares crossed the moun¬ 
tains. Furman’s fort was about one mile above the Hanging Rock, on 
the South Branch. William Furman and Nimrod Ashby had gone out 
from the fort to watch a deer lick in the Jersey mountain.* The Indians 
discovered and killed them both, and passed on into the county of Frede¬ 
rick, where they divided into two parties. One party of eight moved on 
to the Cedar creek settlement; the other of ten attacked the people in the 
neighborhood of the present residence of Maj. John White. On this 
place Dr, White, the ancestor of the White family, had settled, and on 
his land a stockade was erected. The people in the neighborhood had ta¬ 
ken the alarm, and were on their way to the fort, when they were assault¬ 
ed by these ten Indians. They killed David Jones and his wife, two old 
people. Some of Mrs. Thomas’ family were killed, and she and one 
daughter taken off. An old man by the name of Llyod, and his wife, 
and several of his children, were killed. Esther Lloyd, their daughter, 
about thirteen years old, received three tomahawk wounds in the head, 
was scalped, and left lying, supposed to be dead. Henry Clouser and 
two of his sons were killed, and his wife and four of his daughters taken. 
The youngest daughter was about two years old; and as she impeded the 
mother’s travelling, when they reached the North mountain, the poorKttle 


against 










Mrs. T 


was 


the brains beaten out, and left lying on the ground. Mrs. Thomas was 
taken to the Wappatomaka; but the river being pretty full, and deep ford¬ 
ing, they encamped near Furman’s fort for the night. The next morning 
a party of white men fired off their guns at the fort, which alarmed the 
Indians, and they hurried across the river, assisting all their female pri¬ 
soners except Mrs. Thomas, who being quite stout and strong, was left to 
shift for herself. The current, however, proved too strong for her, and 
she floated down the river-—-but lodged against a rock, upon which she 
crawled, and saved herself from drowning. Before her capture she had 
concealed half a loaf of bread in her bosom, which, during her struggles 
in the water washed out, and, on her reaching the rock, floated to her 


So called from its being first settled 



* immigrants from New Jersey 
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again. In this instance, the text of scripture, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days,”* might have some applica¬ 
tion, It was not “many da)s,” but there appears to have been some¬ 
thing providential in it, for it saved her from extreme suffering. The next 
morning Mrs, Thomas made her way to William’s fort, about two miles 
below the Hanging Rock, on the South Branch.f 

The author has received from Maj. John White, of Frederick, another 
account of the foregoing outrages, which he will give in Maj. W.’s own 












In July, 1763, information was received by the late Maj. Robert 
who had a small fort around his house as an asylum for the peo- 
2 neighborhood,) that Indians had been seen on that or the prece- 
y on Capon. He immediately went to the several families living 
near the base of the North mountain, as far as to Owen Thomas 5 , five or 
six miles from the fort, told them of the report, and advised them to go 

danger should be over. It being harvest time, 
Owen Thomas was unwilling to leave home, and mounted a horse to go 
to his neighbor Jacob Kackley’s, who had several sons grown, to propose 
to arm themselves and work together in their respective grain fields; but 
on his way to Mr. Kackley’s he w'as shot dead and scalped, the Indians 
having concealed themselves behind two logs that lay one across the other 
near the road. 

“In June, 1764, similar information of Indians being seen was receiv¬ 
ed at the fort. Maj. White, as on the former occasion, went in the after¬ 
noon to warn the people of their danger; when the widow Thomas, Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Clouser, setoff with their families for the fo r t; but night 
coming on when they reached Mr. Lloyd’s, (about two miles from the 
fort,) they concluded to stay there all night. In the morning, as soon as 
day appeared, they resumed their journey; but before they were out of 
sight of the house, the Indians attacked them, and killed, wounded, or 
took prisoners twenty-two or twenty-three persons. Evan Thomas, a 

eding summer, a boy of seven years old, ran 
back into the house, and hid himself behind some puncheons that he pla¬ 
ced across a comer of the room, and remained concealed, notwithstanding 
the Indians brought the prisoners into the house, among whom w T ere his 

kept the 

fire to the nouse in two places, and went 
away. Evan said he continued in the house as long as he could on ac¬ 
count of the fire; that he saw through a chink in the wall the direction 
the Indians went; and not knowing which way to go, he concluded to 
take the contrary course from the one taken by them. He rambled about 
all that day and the most of the next before he found any person, the hou¬ 
ses which he passed having been abandoned by their owners going to the 
fort. The Indians encamped the first night at a spring on the Romney 
road, between the North river and Little Capon; and on the next clay 

* Ecclesiastics, 11th chap. 1st verse. 

fMr. Gerrit Blue stated to the author that he was then a small boy, but 
■well recollects seeing; Mrs. Thomas when she got into the fort. 
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llicy stopped on the bank of the South Branch, near where Romney now 
stands, to eat their dinner. While thus engaged, a party who were sta¬ 
tioned in a fort a mile or two lower down the river, anrl who had just re¬ 
turned from a scout, discharged their guns in order to clean them, which 
alarmed the Indians, and they hurried across the river, assisting all their 
female prisoners excepting Mrs, Thomas, who being a large fat woman, 
it was supposed would perish, as the water was rapid and deep. She 
floated down the stream, however, until almost exhausted, when she had 
the good fortune to get on a rock, and save herself from drowning. She 
had put a piece of bread in her bosom the morning she was taken, and 

in the water; but it happened to float so near her while on the rock 
caught it and ate it; which, as she said, so revived and strength¬ 
ened her that she plunged into the water again, and providentially got out 
on the east side of the river. She reached Williams’ fort, two miles be¬ 
low the Hanging Rock, on the same day. It was often remarked 
Mrs. Thomas’ acquaintances, that after her return she would minutely re¬ 
late the circumstances attending the murder of her husband and children, 
and her own sufferings, without shedding a tear. Either five or seven of 
the persons wounded by the Indians, were taken, to the fort at Maj. Rob¬ 
ert White’s, and attended by Dr. M’Donald, though but one recovered, 
Hester Lloyd, who had two scalps taken from her. 1 ’ 

Mrs. Thomas’ daughter, and Mrs. Clouser and her three small daugh¬ 
ters, were taken to the Indian towns, and after an absence of about six 
months, were released from captivity, and all returned home safely. 

There is something remarkable in the history of the three Miss Clou- 
sers, who were all prisoners at the same time. The eldest was about ten 
years old, the next eldest about seven, and tM youngest between five and 
six. They all returned home from their captivity, grew up, were married, 
raised families of children, and are now widows, living in the same neigh¬ 
borhood, not more than five or six miles apart. Two of them, Mrs. 
Shultz and Mrs. Snapp, reside about one and a half miles from the resi¬ 
dence of the author, and the third, Mrs. Fry, not exceeding six miles. 

Miss Lloyd, who was “tomahawked and scalped,” was soon discover¬ 
ed not to be dead. The late Dr, M’Donald was sent for, who trepanned 
her in the several fractures in her head. She recovered and lived many 
years after. There are several respectable individuals now living who 
knew this woman.* 

The other party of eight Indians committed several murders on Cedar 
creek. It is probable this party killed a Mr. Lyle, a Mr. Butler, and 
some others. Mr. Ellis Thomas, the husband of the woman whose sto¬ 
ry has just beeen given, was killed the harvest preceding. This party of 
eight Indians took off two female prisoners, were pursued by a party of 
white men, overtaken in the South Brandi mountain, and fired upon, 
when one of the Indians was killed. The others fled, leaving their guns,. 

* General Smith, Maj. R. D. Glass, Miss Susan Glass, Mrs. Shultz, 
and Mrs. Snapp, severally stated to the author that they frequently saw 
this woman after she recovered from her wounds. Mrs. Shultz states that 
it was on the first day of June the outrage was committed. 
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prisoners, and plunder.* The prisoners and property were brought home. 
Two of the fugitives overtook the party in the Allegany mountain who 
had Mrs. Clouser, her daughters, and other prisoners, in custody. The 
fugitives appeared in desperate ill humor, and proposed to murder the pri¬ 
soners; but the others peremptorily objected, and would not suffer their 
prisoners to be injured.f 

The same year, 1764, a party of eight Indians, with a white man by 
the name of Abraham Mitchell, killed George Miller, his wife and two 
children, within about two miles of Strasburg. They also 

now the residence of Capt. Anthony 
took Rachel Dellinger, with her infant 
prisoners. It was a male child, very stout, and heavy of its age. 
In crossing Sandy ridge, west of Capon river, this child had its brains 

against a tree. A party of white men pursued them, over¬ 
in the South Branch mountain, fired upon them, and killed one, 
when the others fled, leaving every thing behind. Rachel Dellinger was 
brought home, and stated that the unprincipled scoundrel Mitchell was 
with the Indians. About twelve months before, Mitchell had been pun¬ 
ished for a petty act of theft, while the people were at Bowman’s fort.— 
Miller and Dellinger inflicted the punishment.^ 

At the massacre of the people near White’s fort, one of Mrs. Thomas’ 
daughters, when the people were preparing to go to the fort, was request¬ 
ed by Mrs. Clouser to take a bottle of milk in her hand, and cany 
the fort. When the Indians assailed them, this young woman 
herself behind a tree, and finally escaped. As soon as she could run off 
without being discovered, she started and ran eight or nine miles with the 
bottle of milk in her hand. She was met by two of the Fawcetts, near 
their residence, informed them of what had happened, and they forthwith 
removed their families to Stephens’ fort§ 

A little son of Mrs. Thomas concealed himself under a pile of flax, 
which the Indians set on fire. As the fire progressed, the little fellow 
kept in a direction to avoid it, while the smoke concealed him 

safe to the fort. 









Thomas Pugh resided at the time on the farm, late the residence 
John M’Cool, eight or nine miles north west of Winchester. The same 
party of Indians who committed the outrage near White’s fort, on the 
night after were lurking about Mr. Pugh’s house. His dog gav 
and from 




*Moses Russell, Esq. 

fMrs. Shultz and Mrs. Snapp. 

JThe late Mrs. Brinker related the particulars of these occurrences to 
the author. Major Isaac Hite recollects when Miller and Dellinger were 
killed. 

§ Stephen’s fort was at the spot where Zane’s iron works were after¬ 
wards erected on Cedar creek. Mr. Elisha Fawcett, a near neighbor of 
the author, a highly respectable and intelligent man, stated to the author 
that he had frequently heard his father and unde speak of this oceorrence. 

M 
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engaged in a furious battle,) Mr. Pugh cautiously looked out at a window 
and although it was rather a dark night, he discovered several Indians 
looking over a cluster of briars but a short distance from his house. He 
and his wife and children immediately retreated through a back door and 
pushed off. They had not gone far, before Pugh recollected his money; 
he turned back, got into the house, secured his money, took it with him,, 
and saved himself and family from injury. During the whole time Pugh 
and his family were making their escape, the dog continued his uproar* 
and as soon as they were out of danger, followed them.* The Indians 

robbed it of what they chose, and destroyed the 

burnt 


r the 



return 

table houses ready 
uildings. 

About the vear 1765 



henc 






sy would have comfor- 
generally spared the 


appearance in the neigh- 
in the county of Shenandoah. On Narrow Pas¬ 
sage creek, eighteen or twenty women and children had collected together, 
in order to go to the fort at Woodstock. An old man by the name of 
George Sigler was with them. Five Indians attacked them. Sigler, af¬ 
ter firing, and wounding one in the leg, clubbed his gun and fought to 
desperation. While he was thus engaged, the women and children made 
their escape, and got safe from the fort. Sigler broke his gun over the 
heads of the enemy, wounded several of them pretty severely, and re 
ceived himself several wounds, but continued the fight until he fell from 
the. loss of blood, when his merciless enemies man dec his body in a man- 


«■» 


ner shocking to behold.f 

In 1766 the Indians made another visit to the neighborhood of Wood¬ 
stock. Two men, by the name of Sheetz and Taylor, had taken their 
wives and children into a wagon, and were on their way to the fort. At 
the Narrow Passage, three miles south of Woodstock, five Indians attack¬ 
ed them. The two men were killed at the first onset, and the Indians 
rushed to seize the women and children. The women, instead of swoon - 

the sight of their bleeding, expiring husbands, seized their axes, 

uperhuman, defend- 
succeeded in getting 
d to drag it out 

the wagon; but with the quickness of lightning she caught her child in 
one hand, and with the other made a blow at the head of the fellow, which 


and with Amazonian firmne 
ed themselves and children. 









caused him to quit his hold to save his life. Several of the Indians re¬ 
ceived pretty sore wounds in this desperate conflict, und all at last ran off, 
leaving the two women with their children to pursue their way to the fort. 

*Mr. Joseph Hackney informed the author that he had frequently heard 
Mr. Pugh relate this occurrence. This is another instance of the extra¬ 
ordinary evidence of the sagacity and affection of the dog, and is little in¬ 
ferior to the story of Mr. Wolfe’s dog. 

fMr, Christian Miller,, a very aged and intelligent man, gave the author 
this narrative. 
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Ill the latter part of August* the same year, a party of eight Indians 
sixtd a worthless villi an of a white man crossed Powell’s Fort mountain, 
to the South fork of the Shenandoah, at the late residence of John Gate- 
wood, Esq. where the Rev. John Roads, a Menonist preacher of the Gos¬ 
pel, tlien lived. Mr. R., his wife, and three of his sons, were murdered. 
Mr. Roads was standing in his door, when he was shot and fell dead.— 
Mrs. Roads and one of her sons were killed in the yard. One of the 
young men was at the distance of about one hundred and fifty yards from 
the house, in a corn field. Hearing the report of the guns at the house, 
he ascended a pear tree to see what it meant, where he was discovered by 
an Indian and instantly killed. The third poor young 

t @ i/it /I • i j i . * i i • i 

save 









in the river. The 











ordered her to open it. On her refusing, the 






ray demanded of the youth who was killed in the yard, where his father 
kept his money; and was told that if he did not immediately point out 
*ae place, they would kill him; but if he would show them the money, 
his life should be spared. On his declaring he could not tell them, he 
was instantly shot and fell dead. Mr. Roads’ eldest daughter Elizabeth 
caught up her little sister, a child about sixteen or eighteen months old, 
ran into the barn, and secured the door. An Indian discovered and pur¬ 
sued her, and attempted to force open the door; but not succeeding, he 
with many oaths and 

fellow ran back to the house to get nre*. ana w 

t ,) o / 

beth crept out a hole on the opposite side of the barn, with her little sis¬ 
ter in her arms, ran through a field of tall hemp, crossed the river, and 
got safe to a neighboring house, and thus saved herself and sister. 

After plundering the house of such articles as they chose to take, the 
Indians sec fire to all the buildings, and left the dead body of Mr. Roads 
to be consumed in the flames.* They then moved off, taking with them 
two of the sons and two of the daughters prisoners. The youngest pri¬ 
soner was a weak, sickly little boy, eight or nine yerrs of age: he 
course was not able to stand the fatigue of traveling; and crossing the 

refusing to 

o 


head of Powell’s fort, they killed him. 
go any farther with them, were barbarously 
t »ft a prey to wolves and other wild beasts, 
off and r 







. Road 

dampness and 
were all found safe, 
garners fixed 



with the Indians, induced them to commit 
rob Mr. Roads of his money; but he missec 
his money and title papers in a niche in t 
^coolness of which preserved them from injur 

It was quite a common thing with the Germans 

*Mrs„ Stover, the mother of Daniel Stover, Esq., now of Page county, 
■stated to the author that she was then about fifteen years old, and dis- 

®k 1 * 

tinctly saw the houses in flames from her father’s residence, about two 
miles off, oil the opposite side of the river: and the next day the neigh¬ 
boring people collecting to bury the dead, found Mr. Roads’ body about 
half consumed. 
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In their garrets to preserve their grain. There was a quantity of rye aloft 
in the dwelling house, which was burnt to coal; and as the floors gave 
way to the flames, the rye fell in a considerable body into the cellar. At 
any time upon digging into the ruins of the cellar, the grains of rye, or 
rather coal, can be found—the shape of the grain being as perfect as 
when in its natural state. 

With this bloody tragedy ended the irruptions of the savages upon the 
people of the valley. This was the last great outrage of savage wart are 
committed east of the North mountain. 

There are several other interesting occurrences which the author over¬ 
looked and omitted to record in due order of time. They are of a char¬ 
acter too interesting to be lost in the history of. our country. He will 
therefore proceed to relate them. 

About the year 1760, two Indians were discovered lurking in the 
neighborhood of Mill creek. Matthias Painter, John Painter and William 
Moore, armed themselves and went in pursuit. They had not proceeded 
far, before they approached a large fallen pine, with a very bushy top.— 
As they neared the tree, Matthias’Painter observed, “We had better look 
sharp ; it is quite likely the Indians are concealed under the tops of this 
tree.” He had scarcely uttered the words before one of the Indians rose 
up and fired. The ball grazed the temple of John Painter. Moore and 
Painter fired at the same instant; one of their balls passed through the 
Indian’s body, and he fell, they supposed dead enough. The other fellow 
fled, leaving his gun and every thing else behind. The white men pur¬ 
sued him js )me distance, but the fugitive was too fleet for them. Finding 
they could not overhaul him, they gave up the chase and returned to the 
pine tree : but to their astonishment, the supposed dead Indian had mo¬ 
ved off with both guns and a large pack of skins, &e. They pursued'his 
trail, and when he found they were gaining upon him, he got into a sink 
hole, and as soon as they approached pretty near, commenced firing at 
them. He had poured out a quantity of powder on dry leaves, filled his 
mouth with bullets, and using a musket which was a self-primer, he was 
enabled to load with astonishing quickness. ^ He thus fired at least thirty 

got an opportunity, and shot him through the head. Moore and Painter 
had many disnutes which ofive the fellow the first wound. Painter, at 




got the premium allowed 




Painter, at 
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The fugitive who made his escape, unfortunately met with a young wo¬ 
man on horseback, named Seehon, whom he tore from her horse, and for¬ 
ced ofF with him. This occurred near the present site of Newmarket, in 
the county of Shenandoah. After traveling about twenty miles, chiefly 
in the night, and getting nearly opposite Keisletown, in the county of 
Rockingham, it is supposed the poor girl broke down from fatigue, and 
the savage monster beat her to death with a heavy pine knot. Her 
screams were heard by some people that lived upwards of a mile from the 


George Painter communicated this adventure to the author. 
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scene of horror, and who next day on going to the place to ascertain the 
cause, found her stripped naked, and weltering in her blood. " 

At the attack on George Miller’s family, the persons killed were a short 
distance from the house, spreading flax in a meadow. One of Miller’s- 
little daughters was sick in bed. Hearing the firing, she jumped up, and 
looking through a window and seeing what was done, immediately pass¬ 
ed out at a back window, and ran about two or three miles, down to the 
present residence of David Stickley, Esq. and from thence to Geo. Bow¬ 
man’s on Cedar creek, giving notice at each place. Col. Abraham Bow¬ 
man, of Kentucky, then a lad of sixteen or seventeen, had but a few mi¬ 
nutes before passed close 
















ed out for the same purpose, and soon found the information 

fatally true. 

The late Mr. Thomas Newell, of Shenandoah county, informed the au¬ 
thor that he was then a young man. His father’s residence was about one 
mile from Miller’s house ; and hearing the firing, he instantly took his ri¬ 
fle, and ran to see what it meant. When he arrived at the spot, lie found 
Miller, his wife, and two children, weltering in their blood, and still bleed¬ 
ing. He was the first person who arrived ; and in a very few minutes 
Bowman and several others joined him. From the scene of murder they 

the house, and on the sill of the door lay a large folio German Bi¬ 
ble, on which a fresh killed cat was thrown. On taking up the Bible it 
was discovered that fire had been placed in it; but after burning through 
a few leaves, the weight of that part of the book which lay uppermost, 
together with the weight of the cat, had so compressed the leaves as to 
smother and extinguish the fire.f 

In the year 1768, Capt. William White, a brave and active Indian 
fighter, made a visit to Col. Wm. Crawford, who had removed and settled 

Meadows in the Allegany mountains. White lived on Cedar creek, 
and Crawford had lived on Bull-skin. They had been out together on 
Indian expeditions; of course were well acquainted. Crawford hac 
Irish servant, a pretty stout and active man, who wa 

excursion. They had not 
two Indians in the 

two white men, flew behind trees, am 
for battle. White and his Irishman, however 

and killed them both. They were soon after apprehended, and commit 
to Winchester jail on a charge of murder. But White had rendered 








oon cut-generalee 




*Mrs. Branaman, an aged and respectable old lady near Penny backer’s 
iron works, gave the author this information. 

fThis Bible is now in the possession of Mr, George Miller, of She¬ 
nandoah county, about one a half miles south of Zane’s old iron works. 
The author saw and examined it. The fire had been placed about the 
centre of the 2d book of Samuel, burnt through fourteen leaves, and en¬ 
tirely out at one end. It is preserved in the Miller family, as a saerfed re¬ 
lic or memento of the sacrifice of their ancestors. 
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hi .5 neighbors loo many important services, and was too popular, t» be 
permitted to languish loaded with irons in a dungeon for killing Indians# 
Although the Indian hostilities had entirely ceased, too many individuals 
were smarting under a recollection of the outrages they had but recently 
experienced at the hands of their merciless, savage, and implacable foe. 
Soon after White and his partner in the charge were committed to jail, 
Capt. Abraham Fry raised a party of fifty-five or sixty volunteers, well 
armed and mounted, to effect their rescue. They dismounted near the 
present site of Mr. Isaac Hollingsworth’s dwelling house, where they left 
their horses under a guard of a few men, and marched into Winchester 
about daybreak next morning. They repaired directly to the jail door, 
knocked up the jailer, and demanded the keys. The jailer hesitated, 

remonstrate. Fry presented his rifle, cocked it, and 
peremptorily demanded the keys, telling the jailer he would be a dead 
man in one minute if he did not deliver them. The jailer quailed under 
the fiery countenance and stern menaces of Fiy, and complied. Fry pla¬ 
ced a guard at the door, went in, knocked off their irons, and took the 
prisoners out. The late Robert Rutherford attempted to harangue the 
mob upon the impropriety and danger of their proceedings; but he might 
as well have addressed himself to so many lions or tigers. As Fry’s par¬ 
ty marched into the town, it created considerable alarm and excitement. 
The women, half dressed, were seen running from house to house and 
calling out, “Well done, brave fellows, good luck to you. brave boys.”— 
This cheering of Fry’s party at once convinced them that the public sym¬ 
pathy and good feeling were on their side. The prisoners were taken off 
and set at liberty. Capt. White afterwards distinguished himself at the 

battle of the Point, under Col. Sevier. 

The author had heard something of this story more than forty years 
ago. The late Capt. James Wilson, of the neighborhood of Stepfiens- 
burg, had stated some of the particulars, but not sufficiently connected to 
give to the world. The author was therefore apprehensive that he would 
not be able at this late period to collect the facts. Whilst engaged in ob¬ 
taining materials for this work, he called on the late Thomas Newell, of 
Shenandoah, and among other things inquired of him whether he had any 

knowledge or rppnllpp.tinn of flip nffai 

recol 

events entirely gone, the moment the inquiry was made, with much ani 
mation and a cheerful countenance, replied 

can tell you, when I was one of the very boys . 55 The author then asked 
the old gentleman whether he would have any objection to his name be- 
ing given as authority, and as one of Fry’s party. He replied with equal 
animation and emphasis, “No, my friend, I always gloried in what I did.” 
Moses Russe'l, Esq. informed the author that his two elder brothers 
were of Fry’s party, and that if he had been old enough, he would doubt¬ 
less have been among them. But lie had more than once heard one of 
his brother’s speak of this occurrence with great regret, and lament the 
part lie had taken in it. Gen. Smith recollects hearing much said on this 
subject soon after he came to Winchester to live. To say the least of it, 
it was a dangerous precedent in a civilized society. There is another in* 
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dividual, now* living in the neighborhood of the author’s' residence, who 
was of Fry’s party, and is now about eighty years of age, who was an 
active and useful character in the-war of the revolution, and from him the 
author obtained many particulars of this occurrence; but as he never for¬ 
mally authorized the use of his name publicly, it is withheld. It was 
from the information of this individual that the author was enabled to find 
the year when this important occurrence took place. 

After the most diligent inquiry, the author could not ascertain whether 
the murder of these two Indians was foDowed by any acts of retaliation 
on the part of the savages. 

The same year (1768) a worthless character by the name of John Price 

a most wanton and unprovoked murder on the body of a pop- 

resided several years in the Hawks- 
Indian country under the character of 
trader, and soon formed an acquaintance with this young war 
was an expert marksman and experienced hunter, and soon 
acquired the confidence and attachment of the young warrior. They fre¬ 
quently took hunting excursions ; in the last of which, having wandered 
a considerable distance from the Indian habitations, Price shot the young 
man dead, robbed him of his rifle, a few silver ornaments and hunting 
dress, and left him lying in the wilderness ; then pushed home, boasting 
of what he had done, and showed his ill-gotten booty. 

A few clays after Price’s return home, Lewis Bingaman, who was 
prisoner when a boy, and who grew up and became a distinguished man, 
(which has been heretofore noticed,) came in at the head of thirty war¬ 
riors in pursuit of Price. He made himself known to Frederick Offen- 
berger, and told what Price had done ; said that he would go to Price, and 
propose to take a hunt; that his warriors were concealed in the Masinut- 
ton mountain; and if he succeeded in decoying Price into their hands, 
they would be perfectly satisfied, and do no injury to any other person; 
but if they did not succeed in getting Price, they would revenge the death 
of their young chief upon the first white persons they could find, and 

of many innocent women and children would be sacrificed to ap¬ 
pease their vengeance. Offenberger kept Bingarnan’s communication to 
himself, believing that Price deserved punishment. He was accordingly 
decoyed into the hand: 
ward: 


savage iii- 





warriors 



youn 




never 



Tradition relates a story of a Mr, Hogeland, who on a certain occasion 
killed an Indian in the following manner. Hogeland went out in the eve¬ 
ning from Furman’s fort, in pursuit of the milch cows. He heard the 
bell in a deep glen, and from its peculiar sound, suspected some strata¬ 
gem. Instead of pursuing the hollow therefore, he took up a high ridge, 
and passed the spot where the bell was ringing: then cautiously descend¬ 
ing the hollow, he discovered an Indian with the bell (which he had ta¬ 
ken from the cow,) suspended to a small sapling, which he shook gently 
to keep the bell in motion. Whilst the savage was thus engaged with a 
view to decov the owner within the reach of his rifle. Hr 
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liberate aim at him, and shot him through the body.; upon which another 
Indian started up, ran, and got off. Thus this wiley savage fell into the 
snare he believed he had adroitly prepared for killing the owner of the 
cattle.* 

The author has heard another version of this story. It is said there 
was a young man with Hogeland ; and when the Indian was seen 
with the bell, Hogeland at the same instant discovered the other 
standing at a tree, with his gun raised ready to fire at whoever should 
come for the cows. Hogeland pointed him out to the young man, and ob¬ 
served, “Now take deliberate aim, whilst I take the fellow with the bell.” 
They both fired and both Indians fell dead.f 

Thus ends the author’s narrative of the many important occurrences 
and great events from the commencement of Indian hostilities, in the year 
1754, until their final termination in 1766, a period of twelve years. 

From the termination of hostilities in 1766, until the commencement 
of Dunmore’s war in 1774, the people of the valley enjoyed uninterrupt¬ 
ed peace and tranquility, and the country settled and increased with great 
rapidity. Several families of distinction removed from the lower country 
and settled in the valley. The ancestors of the Washingtons* Willeses, 
Throckinortons, and Whitings, severally settled in the neighborhood of 
tong marsh and Bull-skin. 

The author did not find it convenient to obtain the several treaties made 

with the Indian tribes during the period from the commencement of Brad- 
dock’s war until the final termination of hostilities. Nor does he consi¬ 
der it very material, as those treaties were no sooner made than broken. 
Should this be deemed a material defect, he will endeavor to supply it in 
another edition. 

The commencement and termination of Dunmore’s war will form the 
subject of the next chapter. 

•PMWIIMMHUHlHIt 

*Samuel Kercheval, jr. of Romney, related this tradition to the author. 

tWilliam Naylor, .Esq. gave the author this version of the story. 
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of its contents.* There were other similar occurrences, 
doubt upon the minds of the western people, that die savages had deter¬ 
mined to makef war upon them ; and of course acts of retaliation were 
resorted to on the part of the whites. 

The late CoL Angus M’Donald, neai 4 Winchester j and several other in¬ 
dividuals, w’ent out in the spring of 1774, to survey the military bounty 
lands, lying on the Ohio and Kanawha rivers, allowed by the king’s pro- 1 
clamation to the officers and soldiers of the army, for their services in a 
preceding war with the Indians, but were driven offi 

CoL M’Donald forthwith waited on Gov. Dunmore in person, arid gave 
account of the hostile disposition of the Indians. The governor 
authorized him to raise a regiment of four hundred men, and immediate! 
proceed to punish the enemy» He soon succeeded in raising his little ai* 

June marched into trie Indian country, destroyed 
their villages, cut off their corn, and returned. He had two c IP 
three rurining fights with the Indians, but there was little blood shed on 
either side. 

This act of war produced a general combination of the various nations 
ftorth-west of the Ohio ; and hence arose the necessity of speedily raising, 
a powerful army to save the western people from being entirely cut olf, or 
driven from their habitations. 









Lord Dunmore issued his orders to CoL 



Lewis 



Augusta 





« * 








to he raised irl the northern counties of Virginia^ Dunmore very soon raised 
file requisite number of ,men ? principally volunteers from the counties of Ber* 

shire, Frederick and Sheriaridoah.j Capt. Daniel Cresap 
ievent to South Carolina, arid brought in one hundred and twenty Catawba 
Indian warriors at bis ow T n expense and responsibility, w'hich he intended 
employing against the western enemy. He soon after marched at the 
bead of this band of warriors, with the addition of sixteen white volun- 
teersj with the design of breaking up and destroying the Moravian In¬ 
dian towns on Cheat river. These people professed Christianity and iieu* 


.* 


*Mr. Jacob 5 ! 1 ? Life of Cresap; 
tGeneral John Smith. 
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trality in ihc war there going ore between the red and white*"people.- But 
they were charged by the white people with secretly aiding and abetting 
the hostile Indians ; hence Cresap’s determination to break up their set¬ 
tlements and drive them off. In crossing the Allegany, 7 Indians under 
the guise of friendship, fell in with C resap’s party and in the most treache¬ 
rous manner contrived to kill seven of the white volunteers, and then fled. 
They were instantly pursued by the Catawbas, and two of them taken 
prisoners and delivered up to Cresap, who, after reproaching them with 
their base treachery, discharged them, and retreated into the settlement 
with his Indians and remaining white vi 





generals. 

Wood, were captains in Dunmore’s campaign, 
under M’Donald as captains the preceding 



from Mr. Doddridge’s “Notes on the wars west of the Allegany,” and 
from Mr. Jacob’s “Life of Cresap.” These two authors have detailed 
the causes which led to this disastrous and destructive war, and are di¬ 
rectly at issue on some of the most important particulars. In this con¬ 
troversy the author of this work will not partake so far as to express an 
opinion which of these two divines have truth on their side ; but he con¬ 
siders it is his duty, as an impartial and faithful historian, to give both 
these reverend gentlemen’s accounts, at full length, of the original causes 
and consequences of this war. 

It appears however evident, that the late Capt. Michael Cresap lias had 

to his character, both by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Doddridge. 
Mr. Jefferson, in his “Notes on Virginia,” charges Cresap with being “in¬ 
famous for his many Indian murders, and murdering Logan’s family in 
cold blood.” Mr. Doddridge repeats the charge of the murder of Lo¬ 
gan’s family, and adds the further charge “that Cresap was the cause- of 
Dunmore’s war.” How far these-charges are Fefuted by Mr. Jacob, an 
impartial world will determine. 

*“® 'in, Hi. m -m a, 4 

i call on 
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character, togeth- 
Logan speech, has 
over the civilized 
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' The author will only add that he has obtained permission, from the pro¬ 
prietors of those works, to use them as he deems proper. The Hon. 
Philip Doddridge, shortly before his death, in a letter to the author, stated 
that he considered there would be no impropriety in appending any part 
of his brother’s book to this publication; and Mr. Jacob, in the most li¬ 
beral and unqualified terms, permits him to append the whole or any part 
of his “Life of Cresap.” 

/ 

*Mr. John Tomlinson related the particulars of these occurrences to the. 
Hither, and added that he himself was one of Cresap’s party, and thath? 
then a youth of seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
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After the conclusion of the Indian wars, by the treaty made with the 
chiefs by Sir William Johnson at the German flats, in the latter part of 
1764, the western settlements enjoyed peace until the spring of .1774, 
During this period of time, the settlements increased with great rapidi¬ 
ty along the whole extent of the western frontier. Even the shores of the 
Ohio, on the Virginia side, had a considerable population as early as the 
year 1774. 

Devoutly might humanity wish that the record of the causes which led 

1774, mierht be blotted from the annals of our 

-lettered list” must 

may 
times 

by our forefathers, may induce their descendants to shew justice and mer - 
cy to the diminished posterity of those children of the wilderness, whose 
ancestors perished, in cold blood, under the tomahawk and scalping knife 
of the white savages. 

In die month of April, 1774, a rumor was circulated that the Indians 
had stolen several horses from some land jobbers on the Ohio and Kana¬ 
wha rivers. No evidences of the fact having been adduced, led to the 

conclusion that the report was false. This report, however, induced a 
pretty general belief that the Indians were about to make war upon the 
frontier settlements , but for this apprehension there does not appear to 
have been the slightest foundation. 

In consequence of this apprehension of being attacked by the Indians, 

jobbers ascended the river, and collected at Wheeling. On the 
27th of April, it was reported in Wheeling that a canoe, containing two 

Indians and some traders, was coming down the river, and then not far 
from the place. On hearing this, the commandant of the station, Capt. 
Cresap, proposed to go up the river and kill the Indians. This project 



was vehemently opposed by Co 
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rst blood which was shed in 
followed. 

In the evening of the same day, tin 
encampment of Indians at the mouth of Captina, went down the river to 
the place, attacked the Indians, and killed several of them. In this affair 
one of C resap’s party was severely wounded. 

The-massacre at Captina, and that which took place at Baker’s, about 
forty miles above Wheeling, after that at Captina, were unquestionably 
the sole causes of the war of 1774. The Iasi was perpetrated by thirty- 
two men, under the corn maud of Daniel Greathouse. The whole mua- 
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her killed at this place, and on the river opposite to it, was twelve, ban 
sides several wounded. This horrid massacre was effected by an hypo - 
critical stratagem, which reflects the deepest dishonor on the memory 
of those who were agents in it. 

The report of the murders committed on the Indians near Wheeling, 
induced a belief that they would immediately commence hostilities; and 
this apprehension furnished the pretext for the murder above related. The 
ostensible object for raising the party under Greathouse, was that of do¬ 
th e family of Baker, whose house was opposite to a large encamp¬ 
ment of Indians, at the mouth of Big Yellow ere 
concealed in ambuscade, while their commander went over the river, 
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friendshi 

While there, an Indian woman aciviseu nun 10 reiurn norne speedily 

on account of the murder 
him some mischief. On his 
the Indians were too strong for an open 
requested him to give any Indians 
who might come over, in the course of the day, as much rum as they 
might call for, and get as many of them drunk as he possibly could. The 
plan succeeded. Several Indian men and women came over the river to 
Baker’s, who had previously been in the habit of selling rum to the In¬ 
dians. The men drank freely, and became intoxicated. In this state 
they were all killed by Greathouse and a few of his party. I say a few of 
hi > party; for it is but justice to state, that not more than, five or six of 
the whole number had any participation in the slaughter at the house.—- 
The rest protested against it as an atrocious murder. From their number, 
being bv far the majority, they might have prevented the deed; but alas I 

not, A liule Indian girl alone, was saved from the slaughter, by 
the humanity of some of the party, whose name is not now known. 

The Indians in the camp, hearing the firing at the house, sent a canoe 
with two men in it to inquire what had happened. These two Indians were 
both shot down as soon as they landed on the beach. A second and lar¬ 
ger canoe was then manned with a number of Indians in arms ; but in 
attempting to reach the shore, some distance below the house, they were 
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The woman who gave the friendly advice to the commander of the 
\y when in the Indian camp, was amongst the shin at Baker’s house 

The massacres of the Indians at Captina and Yellow creek, compre¬ 
hended the whole of the family of the famous but unfortunate Logan, 
who before these events had been a lover of the whites, a strenuous ad¬ 
vocate for- peace ; but in the conflict which followed them, by way of re¬ 
venge for the death of hh people, he became a brave and sanguinary chief 
gmong the warriors. 

The settlers along the frontiers., knowing that the Indians would make- 
ffar'ypon them for the murder of {heir people, oitfier moved off to the hv% 
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tenor, or took up their residence in forts. The apprehension of war was 
soon realized. In a short time the Indians commenced hostilities along 
the whole extent of our frontier. 

Express was speedily sent to Williamsburg, the then seat of govern¬ 
ment of the colony of Virginia, communicating intelligence of the cer¬ 
tainty of the commencement of an Indian war. The assembly was then 
in session. 

A plan for a campaign, for the purpose of putting 
sion to the Indian hostilities, was adopted between the ear 

of the c 
Lewis was a 

ces to be employed on this occasion, with 
volunteers and drafts from the south-eastern counties of 
all dispatch. These forces were to rendezvou 
Greenbrier country. The earl of Dunmore was to raise 

V 

the northern counti 
mountains, and assemble them at Fort Pitt, and from thence descend the 
river to Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the great Kanawha, the place ap¬ 
pointed for the junction of the two armies, for the purpose of invading 
the Indian country and destroying as many of their villages as they could 
reach in the course of the season. 

On the 31th of September, the forces under Gen. Lewis, amounting to 

eleven hundred men, commenced their march from Camp Union to Point 
Pleasant, a distance of one hundred and sixty miles. The space of coun- 
between these two points was at that time a trackless desert. 
Matthew Arbuckle, the pilot, conducted the army by the nearest and best 
route to their place of destination. The flour and ammunition were whol¬ 
ly transported on pack horses, as the route was impassable for wheel car¬ 
riages, After a painful march of nineteen days, the array arrived, on the 
1st of October, at Point Pleasant,* where an encampment was 
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# Of the battle of the Point, the author has obtained some further par¬ 
ticulars, which may not be uninteresting to the reader. He saw and con- 

uals who participated in that desperate struggle. 

Mays, 

first named informed the author 


viz 

The two first named informed the author that Col. Lewis ordered out 
a body of three hundred men to meet and disperse the Indians as they 
were approaching his encampment. The detachment was overpowered 

the Indian! 

the whites, contending, however, for every inch of ground in their re¬ 
treat, They were driven back several hundred yards, when Col. Lewis 
ordered forward a second detachment of three hundred men, who rushed 
forward with impetuosity to the relief of the first, which movement at once 
checked the savages, and partially changed the aspect of the fight. Col. 
Chas. Lewis, who had arrayed himself in a gorgeous scarlet waistcoat, 
against the advice of his friends, thus rendering himself a conspicuous 
mark for the Indians, was mortally wounded early in the action : yet was 
able to walk back after receiving the wound, into his own tent, where he 
expired. He was met on his way by the ctommanderun-chief, hi& 
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Gen. Lewis was exceedingly disappointed at hearing no tidings of the 
earl oi Dunmore, who, according to previous arrangements, was to form 
a junction with him at this place. He immediately dispatched some 
scouts, to go by land in the direction of Fort Pitt, to obtain intelligence 
of the route which the earl had taken, and then return with the utmost 
dispatch- On the 9th, three men, who had formerly been Indian traders, 
arrived ja the camp, on express from the -earl, to inform Lewis that he had 
changed his plan of operations, and intended to march to the Indian towns 
by the way of Hoekhocklng, and directing Gen. Lewis to commence his 
march immediately for the old Chilicothe towns. 

Very early in the morning of the 10th, two )oung men set out from the 
camp to hunt up the river. Having gone about three miles, they fell up¬ 
on a camp of the Indians, who were then in the act of preparing to march 
to attack the camp of Gen, Lewis. The Indians fired on them and killed 
one of them : the other ran back to the caino with the intelligence that 


one of them ; the other ran back to the camp with the intelligence that 
the Indians, in great force, would immediately give battle. 

Gen. Lewis immediately ordered out a detachment of the Botetourt 
troops under CoL Fleming, and another of the Augusta troops under Col. 


Charles Lewis, remaining himself with the reserve for 



defence of the 


our 


camp. The detachment marched out in two lines, and met the Indians 
in the same order about 400 yards from the camp. The battle commenc¬ 
ed a little after sunrise, by a heavy firing from the Indians. At the onset 

our troops gave back some distance; until met by a reinforcement, on the 
arrival of which the Indians retreated a little way and formed aline be¬ 
hind logs and trees, reaching from, the bank of the Ohio to that of the 
Kanawha. By this maneuver, our army and camp were completely in¬ 
vested, being inclosed between two rivers, with the Indian line of battle 
in front, so that no chance of retreat was left. An incessant fire was kept 
up on both sides, with but little change of position until sundown, when 
the Indians retreated, and in the night recrossed the Ohio, and the next 
day commenced their march to their towns on the Scioto. 
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such was the persevering spirit of the savages, though they were fairly 
beaten, that the contest was not entirely closed till the setting of the sun, 
when they relinquished the field. Shortly after the battle, several traders 
with the Indians, regarded as neutral in war, called at the Point, and in¬ 
formed Captain Arbuckle, commandant of the station, that there were not 
less than twelve hundred Indians in this memorable action. Cornstalk, 
confident of success, had placed a body of some two hundred Indians on 
the opposite bank of the Kanawha, to cut off the retreat of the whites ; 
nnd that the loss of the Indians in killed and wounded was not short of 
three hundred men. 
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Our loss in this destructive battle was seventy-five killed, and One hun- 
dred and forty wounded. Among the killed were CoL Chas. Lewis, Col. 
Fields, Captains Buford, Murray, Ward, Wilson and M’Clenachan; lieu-* 
tenants Allen, Goldsby and Dillon, and several subaltern officers- 

CoL Lewis, a distinguished and meritorious officer, was mortally woun¬ 
ded by the first fire of the Indians, but walked into the camp and expired 
in his own tent. 

The number of Indians engaged in the battle of the Point was never 
ascertained, nor yet the amount of their loss. On the morning after the 
engagement, twenty-one were found on the battle ground, and twelve 

i afterwards found in the different places where they had been 
, A great number of their dead were said to have been 
into the river during the engagement. Considering that the whole num 
her of our 








oss on 
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Indians was at least equal to ours. 

The Indians during the battle were commanded by the Cornstalk war¬ 
rior, the king of the Shawnees. This son of the forest, in his plans of 
attack and retreat, and in all his maneuvers throughout the engagement, 
displayed the skill and bravery of the consummate general. Dunng the 
whole of the day, he was heard from our lines, vociferating, with the 
voice of a Stentor, “Be strong! be strong P It is even said that he kill¬ 
ed one of his men with his own hand for cowardice. 







The day following the battle, alter 
were thrown up round the camp, and a competent guard were appointed 
for the care and protection of the sick and wounded. On the succeeding 
Gen. Lewis commenced his march for the Shawnee towns on the Scio- 






miles 

halted 








This march was made through a trackless desert, and attended 
almost insuperable difficulties and privations. 

In the meantime the earl of Dunmore, having collected a force and pro¬ 
vided boats at Fort Pitt, descended the river to Wheeling, where the ar¬ 
my halted for a few days, and then proceeded down the river in about one 
hundred canoes, a few keel boats and perouges 

and from thence over land until the 

a# W 

the Shawnee town Chilicothe, on the Scioto. Here 
made a breastwork of fallen trees and intrenchment; 
to include about twelve acres of ground, 
the center containing about one acre, surrounded by intrenchments. This 
was the citidal which contained the markees of the earl and his superior 
officers. 

Before the army had reached that place, the Indian chiefs had sent sev¬ 
eral messengers to the earl asking peace. With this request he soon de¬ 
termined to comply, and therefore sent an express to Gen Lewis with an 
order for his immediate retreat. This order Gen, Lewis disregarded, and 
continued his march until his lordship in person visited his camp, was 
formally introduced to his officers, and gave the order in person. The 
army of Gen. Lewis then commenced their retreat. 

It was with the greatest reluctance and chagrin that the troops of Gen. 
Lewis returned from the enterprise in which they were engaged. The 
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massacres of their relatives and friends at the Big Levels and Muddtf 
■creek, and above all their recent loss at the battle of the Point, had inspi¬ 
red these “Big-knives,” as the Indians called the Virginians, with an in¬ 
veterate thirst for revenge, the gratification of which they supposed was 
shortly to take place, in the total destruction of the Indians and their 
towns along the Scioto at d Sandusky rivers* The order of Dunmor* 
was obeyed, but with every expression of regret and disappointment. 

The earl with his officers having returned to his camp, a treaty with the 
ians was opened the following day. 

In this treaty, every precaution was used on the part of our people to 

Indians from ending a treaty in the tragedy of a massacre.— 
Indians, with their chiefs, were permitted to Dass the outer 









posited their arm 

the guard 

The treaty was opened by Cornstalk, the war chief of the Shawnees, 
in a lengthy speech, in which he boldly charged the white people with 
having been the authors of the commencement of the war, in the massa¬ 
cres of the Indians at Captina and Yellow creek. This speech he deliv¬ 
ered in so loud a tone of voice, that he was heard all over the camp.— 
The terms of the treaty were soon settled and the prisoners delivered up. 

Logan, the Cayuga chief, assented to the treaty; but still indignant at 
'the murder of his family, he refused to attend with the other chiefs at the 
camp of Dunmore* According to the Indian mode in such cases, he sent 
his speech in a belt of wampum by an interpreter, to be read at the treaty. 

Supposing that this work may fall into the hands of some readers who 
have not seen the speech of Logan, the author thinks it not amiss to 
s'ert the celebrated morsel of Indian eloquence in this place, with the ob¬ 
servation that the authenticity of the speech is no longer a subject 
doubt. The speech is as follows: 

“I appeal to any white man to say> if he ever entered Logan’s cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat i if ever he came cold and naked, and 
he clothed him not* During the course of the last long and bloody war,- 
Lo&ran remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peac6* Such was my 

that my countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, 

white men.’ I had even thought to have liv¬ 
ed with you, but for the injuries of one man. ’ Col. Cresap, the last spring 

blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not 
even sparing my women and children. There runs not a drop of my blood 
in the veins of any living creature. This called on me for revenge. I 
have sought it: I have killed many : I have fully glutted my vengeance: 
for my country I rejoice at the beams of ntoce. B 
thought that mine is the joy of fear, 
turn on his heel to save his life. 

Not one.” 

Thus ended, at the treaty of Camp Charlotte, in the month o 
ber, 1774, the disastrous war of Dunmore. It began in the wa 
unprovoked murders of the Indians at Captina and Yellow creek, 
ed with an awful sacrifice of life and property to the demon oj 
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Logan never felt fear. 
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will 


Who is there to mourn for Logan ?■ 
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On our part we obtained at the treaty, a cessation of hostilities and a sur¬ 
render of prisoners, and nothing* more. 

The plan of operations adopted by the Indians in the war of Dunmore, 
shews very clearly that their chiefs were by no means deficient in the fore¬ 
sight and skill necessary for making the most prudent military arrange¬ 
ments for obtaining success and victory in their mode of warfare. At an 
e irly period they obtained intelligence of the plan of the campaign against 
them, concerted between the earl of Dunmore and Gen. Lewis. . With a 
view therefore, to attack the forces of these commanders separately, they 

forced marches reached the Point 

Dunmore. Such was 
ducted their march to Point Pleasant* that 

G 




that if Cornstalk, the Indian commander, had had a little larger force at 
the battle of the Point, the whole army of Gen. Lewis woultl have been 
cut on, as the wary savage had left them no chance of retreat. Had the 
army of Lewis been defeated, the army of Dunmore, consisting of little 
more than one thousand men, would have shared the fate of those armies 
which at different periods have suffered defeats in consequence of ventur¬ 
ing too far into the Indian country, in numbers too small, and with muni¬ 
tions of war inadequate to sustain a contest with the united forces of a 
number of Indian nations. 




general belief among the officers of our army, at tine time, 
that the earl of Dunmore, while at Wheeling, received advice from his 
government of the probability of the approaching war between. England 
ipid the colonies, and that afterwards, all his measures, with regard to the 
Indians, had for their ultimate object an alliance with those ferpeious war¬ 
riors for the aid of the mother country in their contest with us. This sup¬ 
position accounts for his not. forming a junction with the army of Lewis 
at Point Pleasant. This deviation from the original plan of the campaign 
jeopardized the army of Lewis, and. well nigh occasioned its total destruc¬ 
tion. The conduct of the earl at the treaty, shews a good understanding 
between him and the Indian chiefs. He did not suffer the army of Lewis 
form a junction with his own, but sent them back before the treaty 
was concluded, thus risking the safety of his own forces; for at the time 
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At thisjperiod, to wit, in the commencement of the year 1774, there 
existed between our people and the Indians, a kind of doubtful, precari¬ 
ous and suspicious peace. In the year 1773, they killed a certain John 
Martin and Guy Meeks, (Indian traders,) oivthe Hockhocklng, and rob¬ 
bed them of about .£200 worth of goods. 

They were much irritated with our people, who were about lids time 
beginning to settle Kentucky, arid wilh them they waged, an um.casing 
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and destructive predate ry war; and whoever saw an Indian* in Kentucky, 
saw an enemy ; no questions were asked on either side but from the rm z 
xles of their rifles. Many other circumstances at this period combined to 
show (hat our peace with the Indians rested upon such dubious and un¬ 
certain ground, that it must soon be dispersed by a whirlwind of carnage 
and war. And as I consider this an all-important point; in the thread of 
our history, and an interesting link in the chain of causes combining to 
produce Dunmore’s war, I will present the reader with another fact di- 

t is extracted from the journal of a ’squire M’Connel, 
The writer says that about the 3d day of March, 1774, 
ix other men, who were in company with himy were 
in the night, they were awakened by the fieree‘bark¬ 
ing or tneir (logs, and thought they saw something like men creeping to¬ 
wards them. Alarmed at this, they sprang up, seized their rifles, and 
flew to trees. By this time one Indian had reached their fire ; but hear- 

*r r 

ing tliem cock their guns, he drew back, stumbled and fell- The whole 
party now came up, and appearing friendly, he ordered his men not to 
fire, and shook hands with his new guests. They tarried all night, and 
appearing so friendly, prevailed with him and one of his men to go with 
them to their town, at no great distance from their camp ; but when they 
arrived he-was taken with his companion to their council, or war house, 
a wrar dance performed around them, tire war club shook at or over them, 
and they detained close prisoners and narrowiy guarded for two or three 
clays. A council was then held over them, and it was decreed that they 
should be threatened severely and discharged, provided they would give 
their women some flour and salt. Being dismissed, they set out on their 
journey to the camp-, but met on their way about twenty-five warriors and 
some-'boys. A second council was held over them, and it was decreed 
that they should not be killed, but robbed, which was accordingly done; 
ami ail their flour, salt, powder and lead, and all their rifles that were 
good, were taken from them ; and being further threatened, the Indians 
left them, as already noticed. This party consisted of seven men, viz. 
Squire M r Connel, Andrew M’Connel, Lawrence Darnel, William Ganet, 
Matthew Riddle, John Laferty, and Thos. Canady. 

We have also in reserve some more material facts, that 







aspect of affairs at this period, and that may be considered as evident pre¬ 
cursors to a n impending war. And it is certainly not a trifling item in 
the catalogue* of these events, that early in the spring of 1774, whether 
precedent or subseqjuent to Connoly’h famous circular letter I am not pre¬ 
pared to say, having no positive data ; but it was, however, about this 
time that the Indians killed two men- in a canoe belonging to a Mr. But- 

t O O 

ler, of Pittsburgh, and robbed the canoe of the property therein. This 
was about the first of May, 1774, and took place near the mouth of Lit¬ 
tle Beaver, a small creek that empties into the Ohio* Between Pittsburgh 
and Wheeling; and this fact is so certain anti well established, that Benj. 
Tomlinson, Esq. who is now living (1820,) and who assisted in burying 
the dead, can and will bear testimony to its truth. And it is presumed it 
was this circumstance which produced that prompt and terrible vengeance 
taken outlie Indians at Yellow creek immediately afterwards, to wit, on 
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affairs in the wes 


same result } 


ill® 3d d $lj of May, which gave rise to, arid furnished matter far, the pre- 
tended lying speech of Logan, which I shall hereafterprove a counterfeit, 
'and if it was genuine, yet a genuine fabrication of lies. 

Thus we find from an examination into the state of affairs in the west, 
that there was a predisposition to war, at feast on the part of the Indians, 
But may we not suspect that other latent causes, working -behind the 
scenes and in the dark, were silently marching to the same result? 

Be it remembered, then, that this Indian war was but as a portico to 
our revolutionary war, the fuel for which was then preparing, and which 
burst into a flame the ensuing year. 

Neither let us forget that the earl of Dun mo re was at tins time gover¬ 
nor of Virginia; and that he was acquainted with the views and designs 
of the British cabinet* can scarcely be doubted. What then, suppose ye, 
would be the conduct of a man possessing his means, filling a high offi¬ 
cial station, attached to the British government, and master of consum¬ 
mate diplomatic skill ? 

Dunmore’s penetrating eye could not but see, and he feo doubt did sec, 
two all-important objects, that, if accomplished, would go to subserve and 
promote the grand object of the British cabinet, namely, the establishment 
Of an unbounded and unrestrained authority over our North American con¬ 
tinent. 


These two objects were, first, setting the new settlers on the west side 
of the Allegany by the ears; and secondly, embroiling the western people 
in a war with the Indians. These two objects accomplished, would put 
it in his power to direct the storm to arty and every point conducive to the 
grand object he had in vietv. But as in. the nature of the thing he could 
not, and policy forbidding that he should, always appear personally in pro¬ 
moting and effectuating these objects, it was necessary he should obtain a 
confidential agent attached to his person and to the British government, 
and one that would promote his views either publicly or covertly, as cir¬ 
cumstances required. 

The materials for his first object were abundant, and already prepared. 

The emigrants to the western country were almost all from the three 
states of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. The line between the 
two states of Virginia and Pennsylvania was unsettled, and both these 
States claimed the whole of the western country. This motley mixture 
of men from different States did jiot harmonize. The Virginians and Ma¬ 
rylanders disliked the Pennsylvania laws, nor did the Pennsylvanians re¬ 
lish those of Virginia, Thus many disputes, much warm blood, broils, 
and sometimes battles, called fisticuffs, followed. 

The earl of Dun mo re, with becoming zeal for the honor of the “ancient 
dominion,’* seized upon this state of things so propitious to his views ; 
and having found Dr, John Connoly, a Pennsylvanian, with whom I think 
he could not have kwd much previous acquaintance, by the art of hocus- 
pocus or some other art, converted him into a stanch Virginian, $nd ap¬ 
pointed him vice governor and commandant of Pittsburgh and its depen¬ 
dencies, that is to say* of all the western country. Affairs on that side 
of the mountain began to wear a serious aspect; attempts were made by 
both States to enforce their laws ; and the strong arm of power ; nd. eocr- 
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cion was let loose by Virginia. Some magistrates acting under the au¬ 
thority of Pennsylvania were arrested, sent to Virginia, and imprisoned. 

But that the reader may be well assured that the hand of Dunmore was 
in all this, I present him with a copy of his proclamation. It is howev¬ 
er deficient as to date : 

“Whereas, I have reason to apprehend that the government of Penn¬ 
sylvania, in prosecution of their claims to Pittsburgh and its dependen¬ 
cies, will endeavor to obstruct his majesty’s government thereof, under my 
administration, by illegal and unwarrantable commitment of the officers f 
have appointed for that purpose, and that settlement is in some danger of 
annoyance from the Indians also ; and it being necessary to support the 

ubjects in the 
;i ought 

by and with the consent and advice of his majesty’s council, 

in his majesty’s name, to order and require the officers 
district to embody a sufficient number of men to re¬ 
pel any insuit wnatsoever; and ail his majesty’s liege subjects within this 
colony are hereby strictly required to be aiding and assisting therein, or 
they shall answer the contrary at their peril; and I further enjoin and re¬ 
quire the seveial inhabitants of the territories aforesaid to pay his majesty’s 
quitrents and public dues to such officers as are or shall be appointed to 
collect the same within this dominion, until his majesty’s pleasure therein 
shall be known.” 

It is much to be regretted that my copy of this proclamation is without 
date. There can, however, be no doubt it was issued either in 1774 or 

think it was issued iii 1774 ; 
ly the 

the soul of history 

But this state of things in the west, it seems from subsequent events, 
was not the mere effervescence of a transient or momentary excitement, 
but continued a long season. The seeds of discord had fallen unhappily 
on ground too naturally productive, and were also too well cultivated by 
the earl of Dunmore, Connoly, and the Pennsylvania officers, to evapo¬ 
rate in an instant. 

We find by recurring to the history of our revolution 
awful tornado, if it had not the effect to sweep away c 


early m 














ry thing of that nature pending our dubious and arduous struggle for na¬ 
tional existence : but yet we find, in fact, that whatever conciliatory effect 
this state of things had upon other sections of the country, and upon the 
nation at large, it was not sufficient to extinguish this fire in the west.— 
For in the latter end of the year 1776, or in the year 1777, we find these 
people petitioning Congress to interpose their authority, arid redress their 
grievances. I have this petition before me, but it is too long to copy; I 
therefore only give a short abstract. 

It begins with stating that whereas Virginia and Pennsylvania both set 
up claims to the western country, it was productive of the roost serious 
and distressing consequences : that as each State pertinaciously support- 
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ed their respective pretensions, the'result was, as described by themselves, 
“frauds, impositions, violences, depredations, animosities,” &c. &c. 

These evils they ascribe (as-indeed the fact was.) to the conflicting claims 
of the two States; and so warm* were the partisans on each side, as in 
some cases to produce battles and shedding of blood* But they superadd 
another reason for this nil-humor, namely, the proceedings of Dumnore’s 
warrant officers, in laying land warrants on land claimed by others, and 
many other claims for land granted by the crown of .England to individu¬ 
als, companies, &c., covering a vast extent of country, and including most 
of the lands already settled and occupied by the greatest part of the in* 

the western country ; and they Anally pray Congress to erect 
them into a seperate State and admit them into the Union as a fourteenth 
State. 

recites the treaty of Pittsburgh, in October 1775, 
fix its date (for it has none,) to the latter part of 1*76 cr 
k the latter, not only from my own recollection of the 
circumstances of that period, but especially from the request in the peti¬ 
tion to be erected into a new State, which certainly wreuld not have been 
thought of before the Declaration of Independence. 

But the unhappy state of the western country will appear still more ev¬ 
ident, when we advert to another important document which I have also 
before me. It is a proclamation issued by the delegates in Congress from 
the States of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and bears date Philadelphia, Ju¬ 
ly 25, 1775, 

But the heat of fire, and inflexible obstinacy of the parties engaged in 
this controversy, will appear in colors still stronger, when we see the un¬ 
availing efforts made by the delegates in Congress from the two States of 

Virginia and Pennsylvania in the year 1775. These gentlemen, it was 
obvious, under the influence of the best of motives, and certainly with a 
view to the best interests, peace, and happiness of the western people, 
sent them a proclamation, couched in terms directly calculated to restore 
tranquillity and harmony among them : but the little effect produced by 
this proclamation, their subsequent petition just recited, and sent the next 
year or year after to Congress, fully demonstrates. 

But as I consider this proclamation an important 

give it to the reader entire : 




“To the Inhabitants of Pennsylvania and Virginia , 

o/i the west side of ike Laurel Mil. 

“Friends and Countrymen:— It gives us much concern to find that 
disturbances have arisen, and still continue among you, concerning the 
boundaries of our colonies. In the character in which we now address 
you, it is unnecessary to inquire into the origin of those unhappy dis¬ 
putes, and it would be improper for us to express our approbation or cen¬ 
sure on either side; but as representatives of two of the colonies, united 
among many others for the defence of the liberties of America, we think 
it our duty to remove, as far as lies in our power, every obstacle that may 
prevent her sons from co-operating as vigorously as they would wish to do 
towards the attainment of this great and important end. Influenced sole* 
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ly by this motive, our joint and earnest request to you is, that all animos¬ 
ities, which have heretofore subsisted among you, as inhabitants of dis¬ 
tinct colonies, may now give place to generous and concurring efforts for 
the preservation of every thing that can make our common country dear 
to us. 

“We arc fully persuaded that you, as well as we, wish to see your dif¬ 
ferences terminate in this happy issue* For this desirable purpose we re¬ 
commend it to you that all bodies of armed men, kept under either pro¬ 
vince, be dismissed ; that all those on either side, who are in confinement , 
or under bail for taking a part in the contest, be discharged; and that un¬ 
til the dispute be decided, every person be permitted to retain his posses¬ 
sions unmolested. 









» 




without injury to the titles on either side. The period, we flatter our¬ 
selves, will soon arrive, when this unfortunate dispute, which has produ¬ 
ced much mischief, and as far as we can learn no good, will be peaceably 
and constitutionally determined. 

“We are your friends and countrymen, 

*. P.. H*nry % Richard Henry Lm % Benjamin Harrison^ Th. 

Jefferson, John Dickinson, Geo . Ross, B , Franklin, Jas> 
IVilson, Cher Its Humphreys . 

“Philadelphia, July 25, 1775.” 


But to conclude this part of our subject, I think the reader cannot but 
see from Dunraore’s proclamation; the violent measures of his lieutenant 
Connoly and the Virginia officers, and from the complexion of the times, 
mud the subsequent conduct of both Dunmore and Connoly, as we shall 

see hereafter; that this unhappy state of things, if not actually produced, 
was certainly improved by Dunmore tq subserve the views of the British 
court* 


We now proceed to examine the question, how far facts and circum¬ 
stances justify us in supposing the earl of Dunmore himself instrumental 
in producing the Indian war of 1774* 

It has been already remarked that this Indian war was but the precur¬ 
sor to our revolutionaiy war of 1775—that Dunmore, the then governor of 




;ermin 


enemies 



diplomatic skill—that occupying the station of commander-in-chief of the 
large and respectable State of Virginia, he possessed means and power to 
do much to serve the views of Great Britain. And we have seen, from 
the preceding pages, how effectually he played his part among the inhab¬ 


itants of the western country. I was present myself when a Pennsylvania 
magistrate, of the name of Scott, was taken into custody, and brought 
before Dunmore, at Prestone old fort; he was severely threatened and dis¬ 
missed, perhaps on bail, but I do not recollect how; another Pennsylva¬ 
nia magistrate was sent to Staunton jaih And I have already shewn in 
the preceding pages, that there was a sufficient preparation of materials 
for this war in the predisposition and hostile attitude of our affairs with 


the Indians; that it was consequently no ■difficult matter 


with a Virginia 
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govern or.ta direct the inf ipient state of things to any point most condu¬ 
cive to the grand end he had in view, namely, weakening our national 
strength in some of its best and most efficient parts. If, then, a war 
with the Indians might have a tendency to produce this result, it appears 
perfectly natural and reasonable to suppose that Dun more would make 
use of all his power and influence to promote it; and although the war of 
1774 was brought to a conclusion before the year was out, yet we know 
that this fire was scarcely extinguished before it burst out into a flame with 
tenfold fury, and two or three armies of the whites were sacrificed before 
we could get the Indians subdued; and this unhappy state of our affairs 
with the Indians happening during the severe conflict of our revolutionary 
war, had the very effect, I suppose, Dumnore had in view, namely 

and enfeebling our aggregate strength ; and that the seeds 
of these subsequent wars with the Indians were sown in 1774 and 1775* 
appears almost certain. 

Yet still, however, we admit that we are not in possession of materials 
to substantiate this charge against the earl; and all we can do i 
duce some facts and circumstances that deserve notice, and have a strong; 
bearing on the case. 

And the first we shall mention* is a circular letter sent by Maj. Connor 
ly, his proxy, early.in the spring of the year 1774* warning the inhabi. 

itants to be on their guard-—that the Indians were very angry, and miiiiii- 
fested so much hostility, that he was apprehensive they would strike 
somewhere as soon as the season would permit, and enjoining the inhabi¬ 
tants to prepare and retire into forts, &c. It might be useful to collate 
and compare this letter with one he wrote to Capt. Cresap on 
July following ; see hereafter. In this letter he declares there is war or 
danger of war, before the war is properly begun ; in that to Capt. Cre- 
sap he says the Indians deport them peaceably, w r hen Dunmore and? 
Lewis and Cornstalk are all on their march for battle. 

This letter was sent by express in every direction of the country. Un¬ 
happily we have lost or mislaid it, and consequently are deficient in a 
most material point in its date. But from one expression in the letter, 
namely, that the Indians will strike when the season permits, 
season is generally understood to mean when the leaves are out, we may 
fix it in the month of May. We find from a subsequent letter from Pente¬ 
cost and Connolv to Capt. Reece, that this assumed fact is proved: see 







Therefore this letter cannot be of a later date than sometime in the 
month of April; and if so, before Bcrtler’s men were killed on Little Bca* 
ver ; and before Logan’s family were killed on Yellow creek, and was in 
fact the fiery red-cross and harbinger of war, as in days of yore among" 
the Scottish clans. That this was the fact is I think absolutely certain, 
because no mention is made in Connoly’s letter of this affair, which cer¬ 
tainly would not have been omitted, if precedent to his letter, • » 

_ # 

*The remark, as it should seem incidentally made, in Dun more Is pro¬ 
clamation, as to the Indian war, (see page. 108,) deserves notice, as k 
has no connection wkk the salject of that proclamation. 
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This letter produced its natural result. Tht people fled into forts, -and 
put themselves into a posture of defence, and the tocsin of war resound¬ 
ed from Laurel hill to the banks of the Ohio. Capt. Cresap, who was 
peaceably at this time employed in building houses and improving lands 
on the Ohio, received this letter, accompanied, it is believed, with a con¬ 
firmatory message from Col. Croghan and Maj, M’Gee, Indian agents and 
interpreters ;* and he thereupon immediately broke lip his camp, and as¬ 
cended the river to Wheeling fort, the nearest plaee of safety, from whence 
it is believed he intended speedily to return home; but during his stay at 
this place, a report was brought into the fort that two Indians were com¬ 
ing down the river. Capt. Cresap, supposing from every circumstance, 
and the general aspect of affairs, that war was inevitable, and in fact al¬ 
ready begun, went up the river with his party; and two of his men, of 
the name of Chcnoweth and Brothers, killed these two Indians. Beyond 
controversy this is the only circumstance in the history of this Indian 
war, in which his name can in the remotest degree be identified with any 
measure tending to produce this war ; and it is certain that the guilt or 
innocence of this affair will appear from its date. It is notorious, then, 
that those Indians were killed not only after Capt. Cresap had received 
Connoly’s letter, and alter Butler’s men were killed in the canoe, but al¬ 
so after the affair at Yellow creek, and after the people bad fled into forts. 
But more of this hereafter, when we take up Mr. Doddrige and his book; 
simply, however, remarking, here, that this affair of killing these two In¬ 
dians has the same aspect and relation to Dunmore’s war that the battle 
of Lexington lias to the war of the revolution. • 

But to proceed. Permit us to remark, that it is very difficult at this late 
period to form a correct idea of these times, unless we can bring distinct¬ 
ly into view the real state of oiir frontier. The inhabitants of die wes¬ 
tern country were nt this time thinly scattered from the Allegany moun¬ 
tain to the eastern banks of the Ohio, and most thinly near that river.— 
In this state of tilings, it was natural to suppose that the few settlers in 
the vicinity of Wheeling, who had collected into that fort,, would feel ex¬ 
tremely solicitous to detain captain Cresap and his men as long as possi¬ 
ble, especially until they could see on what point the storm would fall.— 
Capt. Cresap, the son of a hero, ami a hero himself, felt for their situa- 
ation; and getting together a few more men in addition to his own, and 
not relishing the limits of a little fort, nor a life of inactivity, set out on 
what was called a scouting party, that is, to reconnoiter and scour the 
frontier border ; and while out and engaged in this business, fell in with 
and had a running fight with a party of Indians, nearly about his equal in 
numbers, when one Indian was killed, and Cresap had one man wounded. 
This affair took place somewhere on the banks of the Ohio. Doddridge 
says it was at the mouth of Captlna; -be it so—it matters not; but he adds, 
it was on the same day the Indians were killed in the canoe. In this the 
doctor is most egregiously mistaken, as I shall prove hereafter. 

But may we not ask, what were these Indians doing here at this time, 
on the banks of the Ohio? They had no town- near this place, nor was 
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*1 had this from Capt. Cresap himself, a short time after it occurred. 
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it their hunting; seanon, as it was about the 8th or 10th of May. Is it 
not then probable, nay almost certain, that this straggling banditti were 
prepared and ready to fall on some parts of our exposed frontier, and that 
their dispersion saved the lives of many helpless women and children? 

But the old proverb, cry mad-dog and kill him ! is, I Suppose, equally 
as applicable to heroes as to dogs. 

Capt. Cresap soon after this returned to his family in Maryland; but 
feeling most sensibly for the inhabitants on the frontier in their perilous si¬ 
tuation, immediately raised a company of volunteers, and marched back 
to their assistance; and having advanced as far as Catfish camp, the place 
where Washington, Pa., now stands, he was arrested 
peremptory and insulting order 

return home 




ress 


mi 









This order, couched in offensive and insulting language, it may be well 
supposed, was not very grateful to a man of Captain Cresap’s high 
sense of honor and peculiar sensibility, especially conscious as he was 
of the purity of his motives, and the laudable end he had in view. He 
nevertheless obeyed, returned home and dismissed his men, and with the 
determination, I well know from what he said after his return, never again 
to take any part in the present Indian war, but to leave Mr. Commandant 
at Pittsburgh to fight It out as he could. This hasty resolution was how¬ 
ever of short duration. For however strange, contradictory, and irrecon¬ 
cilable the conduct of the earl of Dun more and his vice-governor of Pitts¬ 
burgh, &c* may appear, yet it is a fact, that on, the 10th of June, the earl 
of Dunmore, unsolicited, and to Capt. Cresap certainly unexpected, sent 
him a captain’s commission of the militia of Hampshire county, Virginia, 
notwithstanding his residence was in Maryland. This commission reach¬ 
ed Capt. C. a few days after his return from the expedition to Catfish 
camp, just above mentioned ; and inasmuch as this commission, coming 
to him in the way it did, carried with it a tacit expression of the gover- 
ner’s approbation of his conduct—add to which, that about the same time 
his feelings were daily assailed by petition after petition, from almost eve¬ 
ry section of the western country, praying, begging, and beseeching him 
come over to their assistance—it is not surprising that his resolution 

changed. Several of these petitions and Dunmore’s 

are in my possession. 

This commission coming at the time it did, and in the way and under 
circumstances above recited, aided and strengthened as it was by 
numberless petitioners aforesaid, broke down and so far extinguished all 
Capt. Cresap’s personal resentment against Connoly that he once more 
determined to exert all his power and influence in assisting the distressed 
inhabitants of the western frontier, and accordingly immediately raised a 
company, placed himself under the command of Maj. Angus McDonald, 
and marched with him to attack the Indians, at their town of Wappato- 
machie, on the Muskingum. His popularity, at this time, was such, and 
so many men flocked to his standard, that he could not consistently with 
the rules of an army, retain them in his company, but was obliged to 
transfer them, much against their wills, to other captains, and the result 
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was, that after retaining in his own company as many men at he could 
consistently, he filled completely the company of his nephew Capt. Mi¬ 
chael Cresap, and also partly the company of Capt. Hancock Lee. This 
little army of about four hundred men, under Mai. M’Donald, penetrated 
the Indian country as far as the Muskingum ; near which they had a skir¬ 
mish with a party of Indians under Capt. Snake, in which M’Donald lost 
six men, and killed the Indian chief Snake. 

A little anecdote here will go to show what expert and close shooters 
we had in those days among our riflemen. When M’Donald’s little army 
arrived on the near bank of the Muskingum, and while lying there, an 

opposite shore got behind a log or old tree, and was liftim 
up his head occasionally to view the white men’s army. One of Capt. 
Cresap’s men, of the name of John Harness, seeing this, loaded his rifle 
with two balls, and placing himself on the bank of the river, watched the 
opportunity when the Indian raised his head, and firing at the same in¬ 
stant, put both balls through the Indian’s neck, and laid him dead ;* whic! 
circumstance no doubt had great influence in intimidating the Indians. 




M’Donald after this had another running fight with the Indians, drove 
them from their towns, burnt them, destroyed their provisions, and, re¬ 
turning to the settlement, discharged his men. 

But this affair at Wappatomachie and expedition of M’Donald were on¬ 
ly the prelude to more important and efficient measures. It was well un¬ 
derstood that the Indians were far from being subdued, and that they would 
now certainly collect all their force, and to the utmost of power return the 
compliment of our visit to their territories. 

The governor of Virginia, whatever might have been his views as to 
the ulterior measures, lost no time in preparing to meet this storm. He 
sent orders immediately to CoL Andrew Lewis, of Augusta county, to 
raise an army of about one thousand men, and to march with all expedi¬ 
tion to the mouth of the Great Kanawha, on the Ohio river, where, or at 
some other point, he would join him, after he had got together another 
army, which he intended to raise in the northwestern counties, and com¬ 
mand in person. Lewis lost no time, but collected the number of men 

marched without delay to the appointed place of rendez¬ 




vous. ^ , 

But the earl was not quite so rapid in his movements, which circum¬ 
stance the eagle eye of old Cornstalk, the general of the Indian array, 
saw, and was determined to avail himself of, foreseeing that it would be 
much easier to destroy two separate columns of an invading army before 
than after their junction and consolidation. With this view he marched 
with all expedition to attack Lewis, before he was joined by the earl’s ar¬ 
my from the north calculating, confidently no doubt, that if he could de¬ 
stroy Lewis, he would be able to give a good account of the army of the 
earl. 

The plans of Cornstalk appear to have been, those of a consummate 
and skillful general, and the prompt and rapid execution of them display¬ 
ed the energy of a warrior* He therefore, without loss of time, attack. 

T . . .'... 

* 

•The Muskingum at this plict it said to be about 200 yards wide. 
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ed Lewis at his post* The attack was sudden, violent, and I believe un¬ 
expected. It was neverthelesss well fought, 'very obstinate, and of long 
continuance; and as both parties fought with rifles, the conflict was dread¬ 
ful ; many were killed on both sides, and the contest was only finished 
with the approach of night. The Virginians, however, kept the field, but 
lost many valuable officers and men, and among the rest, Col, Charles 
Lewis, brother to the commander-in-chief. 

Cornstalk and Blue Jacket, the two Indian captains, it is said, perform¬ 
ed prodigies of valor; but finding at length all their efforts unavailing, 
drew off their men in good order, and with the determination to fight no 
more, if peace could be obtained upon reasonable terms 

This 








more through the Indian country ;* but it is proper to remark here, how¬ 
ever, that when Dunmore arrived with his wing of the army at the mouth 
of Hockhocking, he sent Capt. White-eyes, & Delaware chief, to invite 

peace. I presume, in order of time, this must have been just before Le¬ 
wis’ battle; because it will appear in the sequel of this story, that a great 
revolution took place in the minds of the Indians after the battle. 

Dunmore, immediately upon the report of White-eyes that the Indians 
were not disposed for peace, sent an express to Col. Lewis to move on 
and meet him near Chilicothe, on the Scioto, and both wings of the ar¬ 
my were put in motion. But as Dunmore approached the Indian towns, 
lie was met by flags from the Indians, demanding peace, to which lie ac¬ 
ceded, halted his army, and runners were sent to invite 
who cheerfully obeyed the summons, and came to the treaty—save only 
Logan, the great orator, who refused to come. It seems, however, that 
neit her Dunmore nor the Indian chiefs considered his presence of much 
importance, for they went to work and finished the treaty without him— 
referring, I believe, some unsettled points for future discussion, at a treaty 
to be held the ensuing summer or fall at Pittsburgh. This treaty, the ar¬ 
ticles of which I never saw, nor do I know that they were ever recorded, 
concluded Dunraore’s war, in September or October, 1774. After the 





more 

and what was most singu 
with whom he continue( 
sider this circumstance 


in Capt. Cresap’s t 

terms of the most friendly familiarity. I 
positive proof that the Indians themselves nei 


# A little anecdote will prove that Dunmore was a general, and also the 
high estimation in which he held Capt. C r esap. While the army was 
marching through the Indian country, Dunmore ordered Capt. Cresap 
with his company and some more of his best troops in the rear. This 
displeased Cresap, and lie expostulated with the earl, who replied, that 
the reason of this arrangement was, because he knew that if he was at¬ 
tacked in front, all. those men would soon rush forward into the engage¬ 
ment. This reason, which was by the by a handsome «nmplim«*t, satis ¬ 
fied Cresap, and all the rear guard. 
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ther considered Capt. Cresap the murderer of Logan’s family, nor the 
cause of the war. It appears, also, that at thin place the earl of Dun- 
more received dispatches from England. Doddridge says he received 
these on his march out. 

But we ought to have mentioned in its proper place, that after the trea¬ 
ty between Dunmore and the Indians commenced near Chilieothe, Lewis 
arrived with his army, and encamped two or three miles from Dunmore, 
which greatly alarmed the Indians, as they thought he was so much irri¬ 
tated at losing so many men in the late battle that he would not easily be 
pacified; nor would they be satisfied until Dunmore and old Cornstalk 
went into Lewis 5 camp to converse with 

Doct Doddridge represents this affair in different shades «f light 

can only say I had my information from an officer 
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various occurrences, facts and circumstances 
of Dunmore’s war ; and all of which as a history may be interesting to 
the present and especially to the rising generation ; yet it is proper to re¬ 
mark that I have two leading objects chiefly in view—first, to convince 
the world, that whoever and whatever might be the cause of the Indian 
war of 1774, it was not Capt. Cresap; secondly, that from the aspect of 
our political affairs at that period, and from the known hostility of Dun¬ 
more to the American revolution, and withal from the subsequent conduct 
of Dunmore, and the dreadful Indian war that commenced soon after the 
beginning of our war with Great Britain—I say, from all these circum¬ 
stances, we have infinitely stronger reasons to suspect Dunmore than Cre¬ 
sap ; and I may say that the dispatches above mentioned that were re¬ 
ceived by Dunmore at Boekhocking, although alter the treaty, were yet 
calculated to create suspicion. 

But if, as we suppose, Dunmore was secretly at the bottom of this In¬ 
dian war, it is evident that he could not with propriety appear personally 
in a business of this kind; and we have seen and shall see, how effectu¬ 
ally his sub-erovernor nlaved his Dart between the Virginians and 

us to examine how far the conduct 

there was also 







vamans; 

this man (Connoly) will bear us out in the supposition 
foul play, some dark intriguing work to 
try in an Indian war. 





western coun 


And I think it best now,as we have introduced this man Connoly again, 
to give the reader a short condensed history of his whole proceedings, 
that we may have him in full view at once. We have already presented 
the reader with his circular letter, and its natural result and consequences 
and also with his insulting letter and mandatory order to Capt. Cresap, at 
Catfish camp, to dismiss his men and go home ; and that the reader may 
now see a little of the character of this man, and understand him, if it is 
possible to understand him, I present him with the copy of a letter to 
Capt. Reece. 

u As I have received intelligence that Logan, a Mingo Indian, with 
about twenty Shawnces and others, were to set off for war last Monday, 
and I have reason to believe that ilicy mar come upon the inhabitants a- 
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bo it Wheeling, I hereby order, require and command yon, with all the 
men you can raise, immediately to march and join any of the companies 
already out and under the pay of government , and upon joining your par¬ 
ties together, scour the frontier and become a barrier to our settlements, 
and endeavor to fall in with their tracks, and pursue them, using your ut¬ 
most endeavors to chastise them as open and avowed enemies. 

“I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

“Dorset Pentecost, for 

- “JOHN CONNOLY. 

“To Capt. Joel Reece, use all expedition, May 27, 1774.” 

Now her® is a fellow 





, A very short time before 
two or three days before the date of this letter, Capt. Cresap, w 
fine company of volunteers, is insulted, ordered to dismiss his 
go home; and indeed it appears from one expression in this 

companies who are already out,” that these companit 
been actually out at the very time Cresap is ordered home. 

Now if any man is skilled in the art of legerdemain, let 
this enigma if he can. 












unriddle 


But as so many important facts crowd together at this eventful period, 
it may be satisfactory to the reader, and have a tendency more clearly to 
illustrate the various scenes interwoven in the thread of this history, to 
present to his view a chronological list of these facts ; and I think the first 
that deserves notice is Connoiy’s circular letter, which we date the 25th 
day of April; secondly, the two men killed in Butler’s canoe we know 
was the first or second clay of May; thirdly, the affair at Yellow creek 
was on the third or fourth day of May; fourthly, the Indians killed in 
the canoe above Wheeling the fifth or sixth (lay of May; fifthly, the 

with the Indians on the river Ohio, about the eighth or tenth clay 
of May; after which, Capt. Cresap returned to Catfish camp about the 
twenty-fifth of May. Indeed this fact speaks for itself; it could not be 
earlier, when it is considered that he rode home from the Ohio, a distance 
of about one hundred and forty miles, raised a company and marched 

through bad roads, near on 

miles; and all, agreeably to my statement, in seventeen days 
evident that he was not at Catfish camp sooner than 
and if so, he was ordered home at the very time when s 
and 

27 




















But the hostility of Connoly to Capt. Cresap was unremitting and 
without measure or decency; for on the 14th of July, of the same 
year, we find one of the most extraordinary, crooked, malignant, Grub- 
street epistles, that ever appeared upon paper: but let us see it. 

“Fort Dunmore* July 14, 1774. 

“Your whole proceedings, so far as relate to our disturbances with the 
Indians, have been of a nature so extraordinary, that I am much at a loss 

’•‘During the government of Connoly in this place, he changed the name 
from Pitt to Dun mo re; but subsequent events have blotted out Dun more’ 1 s 
name. 
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to account for the cause; but when I consider your late steps, tend¬ 
ing directly to ruin the service here, by inveigling away the militia of this 
garrison by jour preposterous proposals, and causing them thereby to 
embezzle the arms of government, purchased at an enormous expense, 
and at the same time to reflect infinite disgrace upon the honor of this 
colony, by attacking a set of people, which, notwithstanding the injury 
they have sustained by you in the loss of their people, yet continue to re¬ 
ly upon the professions of friendship which I have made, and deport 
themselves accordingly; I say when I consider these matters, I must con¬ 
clude you are actuated by a spirit of discord, so prejudicial to the peace 
and good order of society, that the conduct calls for justice, and due ex¬ 
ecution thereof can only check. I must once again order you to desist 
from your pernicious designs, and require of you, if you are an officer of 
militia, to send the deserters from this place back with all expedition, that 
they may be dealt with as their crimes merit. 

“I am, sir, your servant, 

“JOHN CONNOLY ” 

This letter, although short, contains so many things for remark and an¬ 
imadversion, that we scarcely know where to begin. It exhibits, howev¬ 
er, a real picture of the man, and a mere superficial glance at its phrase¬ 
ology will prove that he is angry, and his nerves in a tremor. It is, in 
fact, an incoherent jumble of words and sentences, all in the disjunctive. 

But it is a perfect original and anomaly in the epistolary line ; and con¬ 
tains in itself internal marks of genuine- authenticity. 

The first thing in this letter that calls for our attention is the language 
he uses towards the people he calls “ militia deserters.” That they may 
be dealt with, he says, as their crimes merit. Now I pray you who were 
those people ? Doubtless the respectable farmers and others in the vicin¬ 
ity of Pittsburgh. And what does this Mogul of the west intend to do 
with them ? Why hang them, to be sure ; for this is military law. But 
the true state of this case doubtless is, that these militia considered them¬ 
selves free men ; that they were not well pleased either with Connoly or 
garrison duty ; that viewing their country in danger, and their wives and 
children exposed to savage barbarity, they preferred more active service, 
and joined the standard of Capt. Cresap. And is this a new thing, or 
reprehensible? How often do our militia enter into the regular army, 
and whoever dreamed of hanging them for so doing? 

But, secondly, we say it is possible Capt. Cresap did not know from 
whence these men came; and if he did, he deserves no censure for re¬ 
ceiving them; and as to the charge of inveigling away the militia from 
the garrison, w’e know this must be positively false, because he was not 
in Pittsburgh in the year 1774, either personally or by proxy. 

As to the general charge against Capt. Cresap, of attacking the In¬ 
dians, and the great injury he had done them, I need only say that this 
charge is refuted again and again in the course of this history, and its un¬ 
paralleled impudence especially, or the date of this letter, merits the deep- 
r .■! c >ntt mpt. But the most extraordinary feature in this most extraor- 
din irf letter is couched in these words, namtly: “That the Indians re- 
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lied upon the expressions of friendship he made them and deported them¬ 
selves accordingly.” 

Be astonished, 0 ye nations of the earth, and all ye kindreds of people 
at this ! For be it remembered this is the 14th day of July 1774, when 
Connolly has the unblushing impudence to assert that the Indians relied 
upon his expressions of friendship, and deported themselves accordingly, 
when at this very time we were engaged in the hottest part of Dunmore’s 
war; when Dunmore himself was raising an army and personally on his 
way to take the command ; when Lewis was on his march from Augusta 
county, Virginia, to the Ohio; when Cornstalk, with his Indian army, 
was in motion to meet Lewis; and when Capt. Cresap was actually rais¬ 
ing a company to join Dunmore when he arrived. And it was while en- 
aged in this business, that he received thi; 






Now if any man can account 

upon rational principles, let him do so it he can: he has more ingenuity 
and a more acute discernment than I have. 

Soon after receiving this letter, Capt. Cresap left his company on the 
west side of the mountain and rode home, where he met the earl of Dun- 
more at his house, and where he (the earl) remained a few days in habits 
of friendship and cordiality with the family. One day while the earl was 
at his house, Capt. Cresap, finding him alone, introduced the subject of 
Connoly’s ill treatment, with a view, I suppose, of obtaining redress, or 
of exposing the character of a man he knew to be high in the estimation 
and confidence of the earl. But what effect, suppose ye, had this remon¬ 
strance on the earl? Pll tell you; it lulled him into a profound sleep. Aye, 
aye, thinks I to myself (young as I then was,) this will not do, captain ; 
there are wheels within wheels, dark things behind the curtain between 
this noble earl and his sub-satellite. 

Capt. Cresap was himself open, candid and unsuspicious, and I do not 
know what he thought, but I weU remember my own thoughts upon this 
occasion. 

But let us, as nearly as possible, finish our business with Connoly, al- 
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a little and there a little 
We find, then, that in 
sheep-skin eould not cov 
to his friend Dunmore, who also, about 

take sanctuary on board a British ship of war in the Chesapeake bay. 
From this place, i. e. Portsmouth in Virginia, Connoly wrote the follow¬ 
ing letter to Col. John Gibson, who, no doubt, he supposed possessed 
sentiments congenial to his own. It happened, however, that he was mis¬ 
taken in his man, for Gibson exposed him, and put his letter into the 
hands of file commissioners who were holding a treaty with the Indians, 
But let us see this letter: it is dated Portsmouth, August 9, 1775. 

“Dear $ir: I have safely arrived here, and am. happy in the greatest 
degree at having So fortunately escaped the narrow inspection of my ene¬ 
mies, the enemies to their country’s good order and government. I should 
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esteem myself defect 
gleet to caution you 1 
dieulously called pati 
with that moderation 


in point of friendship 



you, 



ne- 


ta avoid an over zealous exertion of what is now ri * 
riotic spirit, but on the contrary to deport yourself 
l for which you have always been so remarkable, and 
^stance tend to vour honor and advantage. You may 


which must in this instance tend to your honor 


rest assured from me, sir, that the greatest unanimity riW prevails at home, 
and the innovating spirit among us here is looked upon as ungenerous 
and undutiful, and that the utmost exertions of the powers in government 
(if necessary) will be used to convince the infatuated people of theii 
folly. 

“I would, I assure you, sir, give you such convincing proofs of what I 
assert, and from which every reasonable person may conclude the effects, 
that nothing but madness could operate upon a man so far as to overlook 
his duty to the present constitution, and to form unwarrantable associa¬ 
tions with enthusiasts , whose ill-tinaed folly must draw down upon them 
inevitable destruction. His lordship desires you to present his hand to 
Captain White-eyes, [a Delaware Indian.chief,] and to assure him he is 
sorry he had not the pleasure of seeing him at the treaty, [a treaty held 
by Connoly in his name,] or that the situation of affairs prevented him, 


j us nere is looked upon as ungenerous 
ost exertions of the powers in government 
convince the infatuated people of their 


from coming down. 

“Believe me, dear sir, that I have no motive in writing my sentiments 
thus to you, further than to endeavor to steer you clear of the misfortunes 
which I am confident must involve but unhappily too many. I have sent 
you an address from the people of Great Britain to the people of Ameri¬ 
ca, and desire you to consider it attentively, which will I flatter myself 
convince you of the idleness of many determinations and the absurdity of 
an intended slavery. 

“Give my love to George, [his brother, afterwards a colonel in the re¬ 
volutionary war,] and tell him he shall hear from me, and I hope to his 
advantage. Interpret the inclosed speech to Capt. White-eyes from his 
lordship. Be prevailed upon to shun the popular error, and judge for 

yourself, as a good subject, and expect the rewards due to your services. 

“I am, &c. JOHN CONNOLY.’ 5 


The inclosed speech to White-eyes we shall see in its proper place, af¬ 
ter we have finished our business with Connoly. It seems, then, that ei¬ 
ther a mistaken notion of his influence, or greatly deceived by his calcu¬ 
lations on the support of Col. Gibson, his brother and friends, or in obe¬ 
dience to the solicitations of his friend Dunmore, he undertakes (incog.) 
a hazardous journey from the Chesapeake bay to Pittsburgh, in company, 
if I recollect risrht, with a certain Doct. Smith; but our Dutch renubli- 


a hazardous journey from the Chesapeake bay 
if I recollect right, with a certain Doct. Smith 
cans of Fredericktown, Maryland, smelt a rat 
him, from whence he was removed to the Phik 
leave him awhile to cool. 

But let us now look at these two characters: 
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that this man, so full of tender sensibility and sympathy for the sufferings- 
of the Indians, when arrested with his colleague (Smith) in Frederick* 
had a Pandora’s box full of fire-brands, arrows and de&th, to scatter among' 
the inhabitants of the west. 

But it is probable the reader, as well as the writer, is weary of such 
company: we therefore bid him adieu, and once more attend his excel-' 
lency the governor of Virginia, whom we left, I think, on board a British 
sloop of war* in the Chesapeake' bay. 

The reader has not forgotten, that we long since stated it as our op(n- 
ionf, that it w&s probable, and that we had strong reasons to believe, that 
Dunmfore himfeelf, from political motives* though acting'behind &e scehtes, 
was m reality at the bottom of the Indian war of 1774/ 

We' liave already alluded to several circumstances previoui 

war i but we have in reserve several more evincive 
fact subsequeht to the war. 

may be remembered, that at the treaty of Chilieothe, it was remark¬ 
ed that some points were referred for future discussion at Pittsburgh, in 
the ensuing fall; and it appears that * treaty was actually held by Con- 
noly, in Dufrmore’s name, with the chiefs of the Delaware, and some 
Mingo tribes in the sUmnfer ensuing. This is historically a fact, and mat¬ 
ter of record, which I extract from the minutes of a treaty, hdd in the' 
autumn of the same year, with several tribes of Indians* by coraimssion- 
from fife Congress of the United States and from Virginia.* 

But to* understand this perfectly, the reader must be informed, that, pre¬ 
vious to this treaty, Capt/ Jas. Wood, afterwards governor of Virginia* 
was sent fiy that State as the herald of peace, with the olive branch in? 
his hand, to invitef all the Indian tribes bordering on the Ohio and its wa^ 
ters, to a treaty at Pittsburgh, on the 10th day of September following/ 
Capt. Wood kept a journal, which is incorporated in the proceedings of 
the treaty, from which jotrrnal I copy as follows: “July the 9th, I arri¬ 
ved (say£ he) at Fort Pitt, where I received information that the chiefs of 
the Delawares and a few of the Mingos had lately been treating with 
Maj. Connoly agreeably to instructions from lord Dunmore, and that the 
ShawneeS had not come to the treaty,” &c. 

, Wood however acknowledges, in a letter he wrote to the convert* 
Virginia from this place, that this treaty held by Connoly was in 
open and candid manner , that it was held in the presence 
committee , and {hat he laid the governor’s instructions before them. 
good. But why these remarks respecting Connoly and Dunmore ? Does 
tiot this language imply jealousy and suspicion, which Capt. Wood, who 
certainly was deceived, was anxious to remove ? But to proceed. He 
says: 

July 10. White-eyes Came with 1 an interpreter to my lodging. He 










a 


*The original minutes of this treaty are in ray own possession. They 
were presented to me by my friend John Madison, secretary to the Com¬ 
missioners, with I think this remark, that they were, of no use to them* 
but might be of some to me, 

ft 


. 
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informed me he was desirous of going to Williamsburg with Mr. Conno- 
ly to see lord Dunmore, who had promised him his interest in procuring 
a grant from the king for the lands claimed by the Delawares; 
that they were all desirous of living as the white people do, and under 
their laws and protection ; that lord Dunmore had engaged to make him 
some satisfaction for his trouble in going several times to the Shawnee 
towns, and serving with him on the campaign, &c. &c. He told me he 
hoped I would advise him whether it was proper for him to go or not I 
was then under the necessity of acquainting him with the disputes sub¬ 
sisting between lord Dunmore and the people of Virginia, and engaged, 
whenever the assembly met, that I would go with him to Williamsburg, 
&c. &c. Hewas very thankful, and appeared satisfied.” 



Aug. 9th, how much reliance was to be placed on his candor and sinceri¬ 
ty, as stated by Capt. Wood to the convention on the 9th day of July. 
Thus we find that about thirty days after Capt. Wood’s testimony in his 
favor, Connoly threw away the mask, and presented himself in his true 
character; and from his own confession and the tenor of his letter to 
Gibson, it is plain that the current of suspicion ran €0 strongly against 
him that he declared himself “most happy in escaping the vigilance of 
his enemies.” 

We owe the reader an apology for introducing this man again; but 
the fact is, that Dunmore and Connoly are so identified in. all the political 
movements of this period, that we can seldom see one without the other ; 
and Connoly is the more prominent character; especially in the affairs of 
the west. 

But we now proceed with Capt. Wood’s journal! He tells us that on 
the 20th July, he met Gerrit Pendergrass about 9 o’clock; that he had 
just left the Delaware towns; that two days before 1 , the Delawares had 
just returned from the Wyandott towns, where they had been at a grand 
council with a French and English officer, and the Wyandotts ; that Mon¬ 
sieur Baubee and the English officer told them to be on their guard, that 
the white people intended' to strike them very soon, &c. &c. 

July 21. At 1 o’clock, arriving at the Moravian Indian town, exami¬ 
ned the minister (a Dutchman), concerning the council lately held with 
the Indians, &c. who confirmed the account before stated. 

July 22. About 10 o’clock, arrived at Coshocton, (a chief town of 
the Delawares,) and delivered to their council a speech, which they an¬ 
swered on the 23d. After expressing their thankfulness for the speech 
and willingness to attend the proposed treaty at Pittsburgh, they deliver¬ 
ed to Capt. Wood a belt and string they said was sent to them by an En¬ 
glishman and Frenchman from Detroit,, accompanied with a message that 
the-'people of Virginia were determined to strike them; that they would 
come upon them two different ways, the one by the way of the lakes, and 
the other by the way of the Ohio, and to take their lands, that they must 
be constantly on' their guard, and not to give any credit to whatever you 
said, as you were’a people'not to be depended upon; that the Virginians 
inald invite them# to’autreaty, But that they must not go at any rate,; and 
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*to take particular notice of the advice they gave, which proceeded from 
motives of real friendship. 

Now by comparing and collating this with the speech sent by Dunmore, 
-enclosed in Connoly’s letter, it will furnish us with a squinting at the 
game that was playing with the Indians by the earl of Dunmore and other 
British officers; to be convinced of which, read the following speech 
from Dunmore, which was enclosed in a letter to Gibson: 



good speeches as 
I shall put one end 

will 












“Brother Capt. White-eyes, 1 am glad to hear 
sent to me by Map Connoly, and you .may be 
of the belt you have sent me into the.hands .of our 
be glad to hear from his 

our foolisti young men snail never 
but on the contraiy the great king w 
tectyou, and preserve you in the possession of them. 

“Our young people in this country have bees \ 
many imprudent things, for which they must soon be sorry, and o 
I make no doubt they have acquainted you; 'but.must desire you 
listen to them, as they would be willing you should act foolishly with 
themselves ; but rather let what you hear pass in at oae ear and out of 
the other, so that it may make no impression on your heart, until you hear 
from me fully, which shall be as soon as I can give further information. 

“Capt. Waite-eyes will please acquaint the Cornstalk with these 

as the chiefs of the Mingos, and other six nations. 

• “DUNMORE” 


which 
not to 
















u> 

It is scarcely necessary to remark here, that the flight of Dunmore from 
Williamsburg, of Connoly from Pittsburgh, this speech of Dunmore’s, 

and the speech of the Delawares to Capt. Wood, are all nearly cotempo- 
raneous, and point the reader pretty clearly to the aspect of our affairs 
with the Indians at this period. Dunmore’s speech, as you have it above, 
although pretty explicit, is yet guarded, as it had to pass through an equi¬ 
vocal medium ; but he tells Capt. White-eyes he shall hear from him here*- 
after, 

he was arrested in Frederick. 

But to conclude this tedious .chapter, nothing more now seems neces- 

to call the attention of the reader to those inferences that the 

to warrant. 

n?cumstance in the order of events seems to be the extraor¬ 
dinary apd contradictory conduct of Dunmore and Qqmo ly respecting 
Captain Cresap. They certainly understood each other, andffiad one ul¬ 
timate end in view; yet w r e find on all occasions Dunmore treats Cresap 
\with the utmost confidence and cordiality, apd that Connoly s conduct 
•was.continually the reverse, even outrageously insulting him, While un¬ 
der the hpmediate orders of Dunmore'himself. 

Secondly, we find Dunmore acting with duplicity and deception with 
*CoL Lewis and his brigade, from Augusta county. So says 1.Jkkkindge. 

Thirdly, we find Capt. Crcsap’s name foisted into Logan 9 s pretended 
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speech, when it is evident, as we shall hereafter prove, that no names 
at all were mentioned in the original speech made for Logan. 

Fourthly, it appears pretty plainly that much pains were taken by Dun- 
more, at the treaty of ChilicQthe, to attach the Indian chiefs to his person, 
as appears from facts that afterwards appeared. 

Fifthly, the last speech from JDunmore to Capt. White-eyes and other 
Indian chiefs, sent in Connoly’s letter to Gibson; to* all which we may 
add, his lordship’s nap of sleep while Cresap was stating his complaints 
against Connoly, and all Connoly’s strange and unaccountable letters to 
Cresap. 

I say, from all which it will appear that Dunmore had his views^ and 
those views hostjl^ to the liberties of America,iji his proceedings with the In¬ 
dians in the warpf* 1774, the circumstances of the times, in connection with 
Jiis equivocal conduct, lead us almost naturally to infer that he knew pret¬ 
ty well what he was about, and among other things, that he knew a war 
$vith the Indians at this time would materially subserve the views and in¬ 
terest of Great Britain, and consequently he perhaps might feel it a duty 
to promote said war, and if not, why betray such extreme solicitude to 
.single out some conspicuous character, anc j ma t e him the scape-goat, tu 
bear all the blame of tjiis war, fhat he and his friend Qpnnoly might es- 


e views ho; 


e times, in connection with 
to infer that he knew pret¬ 
ings, that he knew a war 
ubserve the views and in- 
rhaps might feel it a duty 


CHAPTER XI 


W4-11 OF THIS REVOLUTION, 


Jt is ftot within the plan -of this work, to go into a general detail of the 
war of the revolution. The author will only give an account of it so far 
as it is connected with the immediate history of the valley. 

At the beginning of the war the late Daniel Morgan was appointed a 
captain, and very soon raised a company of brave and active young men, 
with whom he marched to join Gen. Washington at Boston. John Hum* 
phreys was Morgan’s first lieutenant. Morgan was soon promoted to the 
rank <?f major, and Humphreys was made his captain. It is believed this 
was one of the first regular companies raised in Virginia, which marched 
to the north. Morgan with his company was ordered to join Gen. Mont¬ 
gomery, and march to Ijio attack on Quebec; in which attach Montgome¬ 
ry was killed, and Morgan, after performing prodigies of valor, compelled 
to surrender himself and his brave troops prisoners of war. Capt. Hum¬ 
phreys was killed, in the assault. The reverend Mr. Peter Muhlcnburg, a 


the plan 


work, to go into a general d< 
lor will only give an account 
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^clergyman of tie Lutheran* profession, in ibe county of Shenandoah, laid 
off his gown and took up the sword. He was appointed a colonel, and 
soon raised a regiment, called the 8th, consisting chiefly of young men of 
German extraction. Abraham Bowman was appointed to a majoialty in 
it, as was also Peter Helphinstine, of Winchester. It was frequently cal¬ 
led the “German regiment.” Muhlenburg was ordered to the south in 
1776, and the unhealthiness of the climate proved fatal to many of his 
men. 

He s 


James Wood, of Winchester, was also appointed a colonel, 
raised another regiment, marched to the north, and joined Gen. Washing 
ton’s main army. 

aj. Morgan, after several months 5 captivity, was exchanged to 
with his troops, promoted to the rank of colonel, and again 








the northern army 

promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, and Abraham Bowman to the 
rank of colonel. Helphinstine contracted a lingering disease in the south, 
returned home on furlow, and died in Winchester in the autumn of 1776. 
Col. Morgan, with a picked regiment of riflemen, was ordered to join 
Gen. Gates, to meet and oppose Gen. Burgoyne. It is universally ad¬ 
mitted that Morgan, with his brave and expert rifle regiment, contributed 
much towards achieving the victorywhich followed. 

After the capture of Burgoyne and his army, (17th Oct. 1777,) Mor¬ 
gan, for his great personal bravery, and superior military talents displayed 
on all occasions, was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. He 
joined the standard of Washington, and soon distinguished himself in 
harassing the British army in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

Numerous calls for the aid of the militia were made from time to time 
to assist our country in the defence of its rights and liberties ; which calls 
were generally promptly obeyed. The spirit of patriotism and love of 
country was the prevailing passion of a vast majority of the people of 
the valley; and with one exception, which will be noticed hereafter, our 

rnished by 








consigned to 




wishes, 
blotted out 

oblivion. 

Our valley, at the commencement 
populated. The first official return, 
effective militia, to the executive of Virginia, amounted only to 923 ; the 
whole number of people in Winchester was 800, probably a small frac¬ 
tion over. This return and enumeration was made in the year 1777. 

In 1777 Gen. Sullivan “gained possession of some records and papers 
belonging to the Quakers, which, with a letter, were forwarded to Con¬ 
gress, and referred to a committee. 11 ' 5. On the 28th of August, the com¬ 
mittee reported, “That the several testimonies which have been published 
since the commencement of the present contest betwixt Great Britain and 
America, and the uniform tenor of the eonduet and conversation of a num- 


*The author is ruista.ken; he was a# Episcopalian. 
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tier of persons of considerable wealth, who profess themselves to belong 
to the society of people commonly called Quakers, render it certain and 
notorious that those persons are with much rancor and bitterness disaffect¬ 
ed to tne American cause ; that as those persons will have it in their pow¬ 
er, so there is no doubt it will be their inclination, to communicate intelli¬ 
gence to the enemy, and in various other ways to injure the councils and 
arms of America; that when the enemy, in the month of December, 
1776, were bending their progress towards the city of Philadelphia, a cer¬ 
tain seditious publication, addressed £ To our friends and brethren in reli¬ 
gious profession, in these and the adjacent provinces, 1 signed John Pem¬ 
berton, ‘in and on behalf of the meeting of sufferers, held at Philadelphia, 
for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the 26th of the 12th month, 1776,’ 


was 


amon 




many 






circu 







different States ; that the seditious paper aforesaid originated in Philadel¬ 
phia, and as the persons 1 names who are under-mentioned, have uniform¬ 
ly manifested a disposition highly inimical to the cause of America; 
therefore, Resolved , That it be earnestly recommended to the supreme ex¬ 


ecutive council of the State of Pennslvania, forthwith to apprehend and 
secure the persons of Joshua Fisher, Abel James, James Pemberton, Hen¬ 
ry Drinker, Israel Pemberton, John Pemberton, John James, Samel Plea¬ 
sants, Thomas Wharton, sen., Thomas Fisher son of Joshua, and Samuel 
Fisher son of Joshua, together with all such papers in their possession as 
may be of a political nature. 

“And whereas there is strong reason to apprehend that these persons 
maintain a correspondence and connection highly prejudicial to the pub¬ 
lic safety, not only in this State, but in the several States of America; 
Resolved , That it be recommended to the executive powers of the respec¬ 
tive States, forthwith to apprehend and secure all persons, as well among 
the Quakers as others, who have in their general conduct and conversa¬ 
tion evinced a disposition inimical to the cause of America; and that the 
persons so seized be confined in such places, and treated in such manner, 
as shall be consistent with their respective characters and security of their 
persons: that the records~and papers of the meetings of sufferings in the 
respective States, be forthwith secured and carefully examined, and that 


sev 


such 













The said report being read, and several the paragraphs considered and 
debated, and the question put severally thereon, the same was agreed to. 
Ordered , That the board of war remove under guard to a place of securi¬ 
ty out of the State of Pennsylvania, the Hon. John Penn, Esq. and Ben¬ 
jamin Chew, Esq.; and that they give orders for having them safely secu¬ 
red and entertained agreeable to their rank and station in life. 51 A num¬ 
ber of Quakers besides those mentioned, and several persons of a differ*, 
ent denomination, were taken up by the supreme executive council of 
Pennsylvania, concerning whom Congress resolved, on the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember, “That it be recommended to the said council to order the irame. 

diate departure of such of said pris&ners as refuse to swear or affirm alle.- 
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giance to the State of Pennsylvania., to Staunton, in Augusta county y 
Virginia.”* 

In conformity with the recommendation of Congress, a number of Qua¬ 
kers, together with one druggist and a dancing master, were sent to Win¬ 
chester under guard, with a request from the executive of Pennsylvania* 
directed to the county lieutenant of Frederick, to secure them. General 
John Smith was then the county lieutenant. When the prisoners wer fir 
delivered into his custody, he proposed to them, that if they would pledge 
their honors not to abscond, they should not be placed in confinement. 
Among the prisoners were three of the Pembertons, two of the Fishers, 
an old Quaker preacher named Hunt, and several others, amounting in a# 
to twelve, and, with the druggist and dancing master, fourteen*. One of 
the Fishers was a lawyer by profession. He protested in his own nara£, 
and on behalf of his fellow prisoners, against being taken into custody by 
Col. Smith ; stated that they had protested against being sent from Phila- 
delphia; that they had again protested at the Pennsylvania line, against 
being taken out of the State; had repeated their protest at tRe Maryland 
line, against being taken into Virginia; that there was no existing law 
which justified their being deprived of their liberty, ami exiled from their 
native homes and families, and treated as criminals. To which Colonel 
Smith replied, “It is true that I know of no existing law which will jus¬ 
tify your detention; but as you are sent to my care fey the supreme exe¬ 
cutive authority of your native State, and represented as dangerous char¬ 
acters and as having been engaged in treasonable practices with the ene¬ 
my , 1 consider it my duty to detain you, at least until I can send an ex¬ 
press to the governor of Virginia for his advice and direction what to do 
in the premises.” He accordingly dispatched an express to' Williams¬ 
burg, with a letter to the governor, who soon returned with the orders of 
the executive to secure the prisoners. Col. Smith again repeated that “ff 
they would pledge themselves not to abscond, he would not cause them 
to be confined.” Upon which one of the Pembertons spoke' andobserv- 
Fisher, “that his protest was unavailing, and that they mustpatient- 
ubmit to their fate.” Then addressing himself to Col. Smith, he oB*- 
j “they would not enter into any pledges, and he must dispose of 
them as he thought proper.” The colonel then ordered tKem 
ed under 

hortly before 

Winchester; there was consequently a guard ready prepared to receive 
these exiles, and they remained In custody about eight or nine months'; 
during which time two of them died, and the whole of them became much 
dejected; and it is probable more of them would have died of Broken 
hearts, had they not been permitted to return. 

Some time after the British left Philadelphia, these exiles employed the 

*See Gordon’s History of the American Revolution, vol. ii. pp. 222, 
223. 

It was at the instance of the late General Isaac Zane, of Frederick 

* ? w 

county, Virginia, that the place of exile was changed from Staunton to 
Winchester. 
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late Alexander White, Esq. a lawyer near Winchester, for which they 
paid him one hundred pounds Virginia currency in gold coin, to go to> 
Philadelphia, and negotiate with the executive authority of the State to 
permit them to return to their families and friehds; ih which negotiation 
White succeeded; and to the great joy and heartfelt satisfaction of these 
captives, they returned to their native homes. 

In the absence of the exiles, Sir William Rowe, the British general, 
had taken up his head quarters in John Pemberton’s; dwelling house. It 
was a splendid building, and had been- much abused by the British, who 

several other houses belonging to Pemberton, which were 
Pemberton owned an elegant carriage, which Sir William 
had taken the liberty of using in his parties of pleasure. When Pem¬ 
berton saw the situation of his property, he obtained permission 
proper authority, and waited on Sir William Howe, and demanded in¬ 
demnification for the injury done to fiis buildings and carriage'.- The 
plain and independent language he used to the British general on this 
subject, wasf as remarkable for its bluntness, as R was for its fearless cha¬ 
racter. “Thee has (said he) done great damage to my buildings, and 
thee suffered thy w****s- to ride in mv carriaere*. and mv wife will not use 






thee' must pay me tor the injury 


man 



thought it 

best to compromise, ami pay him a sum of money, with which tfie old 

Quaker was satisfied.* . . 

In 1779 there was a considerable increase of British prisoners at Win¬ 
chester, and' in 1780 barracks were erected? about four miles west of the 
town, to which the prisoners were removed, and a- regular guard kept 
over them.- In 1781 the number of prisoners increased to about 16001 
It was this year, in the month of January, that Gen. Morgan, at the 
Cattle' of the Cowpens-, in South Carolina', gave the British Col. Taritorr 
a most shmal defeat. In this action Morgan displayed' the most con- 
summate°nttlitary skiff and braver}-. Whilst the two armies were closely 
engaged, Morgan, discovering the enemy were thrown into some confu¬ 
sion; called out in his usual stentorian Voice, “Hurra, nty brave boys! 

ami the day is ours.- Remember, Morgan hat never 
The- author cannot now' recollect hi 

asSerte 










i repeat 

were acquainted with’ the fact 

In the year 1813 the author rraveneu mrougn oouui Carolina, ana canea 
to see -Mt, William Calmes,. with whom he had an intimate acquaintance 
when quite a youth, having been school-fellows in this county (Frederick.) 
Mt. Calmes was well acquainted with Gfen. Morgan, and related the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote-, in relation to Morgan' and Tarlton. 

There were two brothers, by the name of-, citizens of South 

Carolina, men of considerable wealth and respectability, who joined the’ 
British standard, and both obtained colonel’s commissions. One of them 
was at Cornwallis’ head-quarters the day Tarlton set out determined to 

•Gen. John Smith- detailed- the foregoing particulars to the author. 
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take Morgan at all hazards. 


Meeting with CoL 


he accosted himf 



to the following effect: “Well, colonel, if you. will be at his lordship’s 
head-quarters (naming the day,) you shall have the pleasure of dining 

with the old wagoner.” To which Col.—-— replied, “I wish you 

success, CoL Tarlton, but permit me to caution you: you will find Mor¬ 
gan hard to take.” On which Tarlton flew into a passion, and threaten¬ 
ed to arrest the colonel for using such language in hearing of his officers* 
The latter calmly replied, “CoL Tarlton, I have staked every thing clear 
to me in this life upon the issue of the present contest. I own a fine es¬ 
tate. My family and my personal liberty are in danger. If America 
succeeds in establishing her independence, my estate will be forfeited, my 
family reduced to beggary and the least I can expect, (if I escape with 
my life,) will be perpetual exile. Hence, sir, I most ardently wish 
success. But permit me .again to caution you. Morgan is a 
artful officer, and you will find him hard to take.” Tarlton, however, 
pushed off in high glee, determined at every risk to capture Morgan and 
his little band of warriors. The result was soon known at his lordship y s 

he ad-quarters; and it so happened, when Tarlton returned, CoL- 

was present. The moment Tarlton saw him he apologized to him for 
the harsh language he had used towards him, and exclaimed, “By ———! 
Morgan is truly a great man !” This extorted praise from this haughty 
British officer speaks volumes for the high military talents of General 
Morgan. 

At the dose of the war this refugee colonel took shelter for _ himself 
and family in the British dominions of Canada, and his fine estate was 
confiscated. He however petitioned the government of' South Carolina; 
and from his general good character in private life, an act of pardon, 
gether with the restoration of his estate, was passed, and he returned to 
its enjoyment with all the privileges of a free citizen. After his return 
Mr. Calines became acquainted with him, and received the above* state 1 
ment of facts from him. 





■* 


■ this officer, from some acts of ferocious cruelty prac 
ed upon the friends of the American cause, had his estate also confiscate 
The goverment refused to restore it, and passed an act of perpetual ban¬ 
ishment against him. 

In 1781 Cornwallis entered Virginia at the head of 
in the month of June a party of tories raised the Briti 




river, then in the county of Hampshire ^now narayq jonn uiaypoie, a 
Scotsman by birth* and his two sons, were at the head of the insurrection.* 
Clay pole had the address to draw over to his party a considerable majori¬ 
ty of the people on Lost river, and a number on the South fork of the 
Wappatomaka. They first manifested symptoms of rebellion by refusing 

. ___________ t 
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•Hoses Russell, Esq., informed the author, that it was reported and 
believed at the time that Clay-pole’s' two sons went to North Carol inn, and 
had an interview with Lord Cornwallis, who appointed and commission-* 
ed them both captains- in the British service, and sent the commission of 
colonel to their father^ 

R . . • 
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to pay their taxes and refusing to furnish th'eir quota of men to- serve fit 
the militia. The sheriffs, or collectors of the revenue, complained to CoL 
Vanmeter, of the county of Hampshire, that they were resisted in their 
attempts to discharge their official duties, when the colonel ordered a 
captain and thirty men to their aid. The insurgents armed themselves, 
and determined to resist. Among them was John Brake, a German of 
considerable wealth, who resided about fifteen miles above Moorefield, on 
the South fork of the river, and whose house became the place of ren¬ 
dezvous- for the insurgents. When the sheriff went up with the militia 
posse, fifty men appeared in arms. The posse and lories unexpectedly 
met in. the public road. Thirty ^five of the latter broke and ran about 
one hundred yards, and then formed, while fifteen stood firm. The cap* 
tain erf the imard called out for a parley, when a free conversation took 


place, in which this dangerous proceeding on the part of the tones was 
pointed out, with the terrible consequences which must inevitably follow. 
It is said that had a pistol been fired, a dreadful scene of carnage would 
have ensued.* The two parties, however, parted without bloodshed.— 
But instead of the tory party retiring to their respective homes and at¬ 
tending to their domestic duties, the spirit of insurrection increased.— 
They began to organize, appointed officers, and made John Claypole 
their commander-in-chief, with the intention of marching off in a body to 
Cornwallis, in the event of his advancing into the valley or near it. 

Several expresses were sent to CoL Smith, requesting the aid of the 
militia, in the counties immediately adjoining, to quell this rebellion. He 
addressed letters to the commanding officers of Berkeley and Shenandoah, 
beat up for volunteers in Frederick, and in a few days an army of four hun¬ 
dred rank and file-were well mounted and equipped. Gen. Morgan, 
who, after the defeat of Tarlton and some other military services, had ob¬ 
tained leave of absence from the array, and was now reposing on his 
farm (Saratoga) in Frederick, and whose name was a host in itself, was 
solicited to take the command, with which he readily complied. About 
the 18th or 20th of June the army marched from Winchester, and in two 




They halted at Claypole’s house,f and took him prisoner. Several young 
men fled; among them William Baker. As he ran across Cl&ypole’s 
meadow he was hailed and ordered to surrender; but disregarding the 
command, Capt. Abraham Byrcf, of Shenandoah couaty, an excellent 
marksman,, raised his rifle, fireef, and wounded him in tire leg.J * He fell, 
and several of Morgan’s party went to him to see the result. The ball 
had penetrated just above the bed; ranged up the leg, and shivered the 


•Isaac Vanmeter, Esq., then about eighteen years of age, was one of 
the posse, and related these facte to the author. 

fClaypole’s former residence is now owned by Mr, Miller, and is about 
forty-five or fifty miles south-west of Winchester, on Lost river in Hardy 
county* 

JThe spot was pointed out to the author,\By Mr, Miller, where Byrd 
stood when he firecbat Baker, and where Baker fell.. The-distance is 
about four hundred yards,. 
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bones. As the poor fellow begged for mercy, he was taken to the house, 
and his wound dressed by the surgeon of the regiment. He recovered, 
and is still living. They took from Olay pole provisions for themselves 
and horses, Col. Smith (who was second in command,) giving him a cer¬ 
tificate for their value. 

From Claypole’s the army moved up Lost river, and some young raea 
in the advance took a man named Matthias Wilkins prisoner, placed a 
rope round his neck, and threatened to hang him. Col. Smith rode up, 
saw what was going on, and ordered them instantly to desist. They aL 
so caught a man named John Payne, and branded him on the posteriori 
with a red hot spade, telling him they would make him a freemason.— 
Claypole solemnly promised to be of good behavior, gave bail and was 
set at liberty. 

The army thence crossed the South Branch mountain. On or near the 
summit they saw a small cabin, which had probably been erected by some 
hunters. Gen. Morgan ordered it to be surrounded, observing, “It is 
probable some of the tories are now in it.” As the men approached the 
cabin, ten or a doxen fellows ran out and fled. An elderly man, named 
Mace, and two of his sons, were among them. Old Mace, finding him¬ 
self pretty closely pursued, surrendered. One of the pursuers was Capt. 
William Snickers, an aid-de-camp of Morgan, who being mounted on a 
fine horse, was soon alongside of him. One of Mace’s sons looking 
round at this instant, and seeing Snickers aiming a blow with a drawn 
sword at his father, drew up his rifle and fired at him. The ball passed 
through the crest of his horse’s neck; he fell, and threw the rider over 
head. Snickers was at first thought by his friends to be killed ; and in 
-the excitement of the moment, an Irishman, half drunk, who had been 
with Morgan for some time as a waiter, and had seen much tory blood 
shed in the Carolinas, ran up to the prisouer (Mace) with a cocked pis¬ 
tol in his hand, and shot the poor man, who fell, and instantly expired, 
Capt Snickers soon recovered from the bruises received in his fall, as did 
his horse also from the wound in his neck. 

The army proceeded on to pay their respects to Mr. John Brake, an 
old German, who had a fine farm with extensive meadows, a mill, large 
distillery, and many fat hogs and cattle. He was an exception, in his po- 

couree 

and friends to their country. Brake 









wmgs, ana menus to tneir country, israxe, as oerore ooserveu, had join¬ 
ed the tory hand, aad his house was their place of rendezvous, where 
they feasted on the best he had. All this appearing unquestionable, Mor¬ 
gan marched his army to his residence, there halted, and spent two days 
and nights with his reluctant host. His troops lived on the best his fine 
farm, mill and distillery afforded, feasting on his pigs, fatted calves, young 
beeves, lambs, poultry, &c., while their horses, fared no less luxuriously 
upon his fine unmown meadows, oat fields, &c. As Brake had entei- 
tained and feasted the tories, Morgan concluded that he should least them 
in turn. 

The third day, in the morning, the army moved on down the river, 
passed by Moorefield, and.returned to Winchester, where it was disband¬ 
ed, after a service of only about eight or ten days.' Thus was this torv 
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insurrection crushed in the buck • The party themselves became ashamed 
<of their conduct, and in some degree to atone for it, and wipe off the stain, 
several of the young men volunteered their services and marched to aid 
in the capture of Cornwallis. 

Within three or four clays after these men were disbanded, two expres¬ 
ses in one day arrived at Winchester, and informed Col. Smith that Tail- 
ton was -on his way to rescue the British prisoners at the Winchester bar¬ 
racks. Col. Smith had again to call out the militia; and ordering four 
hundred men as a guard, removed the prisoners to Fort Frederick, in Ma¬ 
ryland, at which place they remained to the end of the war.* 

The summer of 1781 was emphatically the summer of militia cam- 
n&. There were frequent alarms that Tarlton and his legion (of 





counter- 


and sometimes it was re 

I ^ a 

Le upon us. The militia was almost constantly marchin 
marching. 

It however pleased Heaven so to order things, that Cornwallis and his 
large army should be entrapped and captured at Yorktown, in Virginia.— 
Tliis put an end to the scourge of the war; and our people being permit¬ 
ted to enjoy the blessings of peace and agriculture, commerce and the 
mechanical arts improved in a most astonishing degree. The French and 
British armies circulated immense sums of money in gold and silver coin, 
which had the effect of driving out of circulation the wretched paper 
currency which had till then prevailed. Immense quantities of British 
and French goods were soon imported: our people imbibed a taste for 
foreign fashions and luxury ; and in the course of two or three years, from 
the close of the war, such an entire change had taken place in the habits 
and manners of aour inhabitants, that it almost appeared as if we had sud¬ 
denly become a .different nation. The staid and sober habits of our an¬ 
cestors, with their plain home-manufactured clothing, were suddenly laid 
aside, and European goods *>f fine quality adopted in their stead. Fine 
ruffles, powdered heads, silks and scarlets, decorated the men; while the 
most costly silks, satins, chintzes, calicoes, muslins, &c., &c., decorated 
-our females. Nor w T as their diet less expensive ; for superb plate, for¬ 
eign spirits, wines, &c., &c., sparkled on the sideboards of many farmers. 
The natural result of this change of the habits and customs of the people 
—this aping of European manners and morals,—was to suddenly drain 
our country of its .circulating specie ; and as a necessary consequence, 
the people ran in debt, times became difficult, and money hard to raise. 

The sufferings and hard dealings with the Quakers deserve some notice 
in this place. The unfortunate proceedings of the Philadelphia Quakers 
drew down upon the whole order the strong prejudices and even hatred 
of the friends to the American cause. The treasonable proceedings of a 
few individuals ougfht not to have been visited upon the whole order of 
Quakers. It must be admitted, however, that this proceeding was a great 

# Gen. John Smith communicated all the particulars of the foregoing 
narrative to the author, with the except of branding Payne with the 
; this fact was stated by JVIr. Chi is man on Lost River. 
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blot upon Quaker character, and stamped the individuals concerned in it, 
with base hypocrisy, and gave the lie to their religious professions,-— 
Whilst they professed to hold it unlawful to shed human blood; whilst 
they disclaimed all concern with the war; they were secretly giving in¬ 
telligence to the enemy, and aiding and abetting them in every way they 
could, except resorting to arms. But it is again repeated that it was un¬ 
just with one fell sweep to condemn the whole order, for the malconduct 
of a lew individuals. The Quakers in the valley, notwithstanding their 
entire neutrality, were unquestionably the greatest sufferers by the war.— 
They refused to bear arms, they refused to pay war taxes, and hence the 
sheriffs or collectors were compelled to destrain and sell their property to 
raise their respective proportion of the public burthens. 

At the beginning of the war, attempts were made to compel them to 
bear arms, and serve in the militia ; but it was soon found unavailing.— 
They would not perform any military duty required of them : not even the 
scourge would compel them to submit to discipline. The practice of co¬ 
ercion was therefore abandoned, and the Legislature enacted a law to levy 
a tax upon their property to hire substitutes to perform militia duty in their 
stead. This, with other taxes, bore peculiarly heavy upon them. Their 
personal property was sold under the hammer to raise these public de¬ 
mands ; and before the war was over, many of them were reduced to 
great distress in their pecuniary circumstances. 

There is an amusing story told of James Gotham, who resi 
Apple-pie ridge. He was forced to march with a 
on one particular occasion was placed as sentry at a baggage wagon, 
with, orders to suffer no man to go into the wagon without a written order 
from the commanding officer. One of the officers walking to the wagon 
to go in, Gotharp demanded his written authority: the officer cursed him 
and stepped upon the houns of the wagon. Gotharp seized him by his 
legs and pulled his feet off the houns. The officer fell with his face upon 
the houns and had his nose and mouth sorely bruised. 

This selling of Quakers 5 property afforded great opportunity for design¬ 
ing individuals to make profitable speculations. They continued to re¬ 
fuse to pay taxes for several years after the war, holding it unlawful to 
contribute their money towards discharging the war debt. This being 
at length adjusted, no part of our citizens pay their public demands with 

;ir muster fines which the^ still refuse to pay.) 
Owing to their industrious and sober habits, they soon recovered from 
their pecuniary distress produced by the war, and are generally speaking 
the most independent part of our community. Vast numbers of them 
have migrated to the western country, and several of their meetings are 
entirely broken up. There is however, still a considerable number of 
them in the counties of Frederick and Berkeley. They continued their 
ancient practice of depending upon their household manufactures for their 
clothing; and it was a long time before they gave into the practice of 
purchasing European goods. A few of them entered into the mercantile 
business ; several others erected fine merchant mills ; others engaged in 
mechanical pursuits ; but the great body of them are farmers, and are ge¬ 
nerally most excellent cultivators of the soil 
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The greater part of the Germans, also, were a long time dependent tip- 
on their domestic manufactures for their clothing; but they, too, have 
imbibed a taste for foreign finery. They however manage to -effect their 
purchases by bartering, in a considerable degree, their own household 
manufactures in exchange. 

Some three or four years ago the author called at the house of a farmer 
in the southwest part of Shenandoah county, where he saw five spinning 
wheels at work. The old lady, three of her daughters, and a hired girl, 
were busily engaged in spinning finely prepared hemp. The author en¬ 
quired of the old lady, whether she sold any part of her domestic goods. 
To which she replied, “Yes ; when de gals wants to puy some fine dings 

sugar and gof- 
in our ow 

/ **/ o / «/ 

cood 

The author stopped at a neighboring house, and inquired of the in¬ 
mates how their neighbor I-got along. “0, n replied 

plantation every four or five years, and always 

down.” 




















man, “Mr. 









CHAPTER XII 




* 


MODE OF LIVING OF THE PRIMITIVE SETTLERS, 


Thk first houses erected by the primitive settlers were log cabins, with 
covers of split clapboards, and weight poles to keep them in place. They 
were frequently seen with earthen floors; or if wood floors were used, 

x lit puncheons, a little smoothed 
These houses were pretty generally in use since 

i a few framed and stone buildings erected previous 
to the war of the revolution. As the country improved in population and 
wealth, there was a corresponding improvement in the erection of build¬ 







ings. 

When this improvement commenced, the most general mode of build¬ 
ing was with hewn logs, .a shingle roof and plank floor, the plank cut out 
with a whip saw. As it is probable some of my young readers have ne¬ 
ver seen a whip saw, a short description of it may not be uninteresting. 
It was about the length of the common mill saw, with a handle at each 
end transversely fixed to it. The timber intended to be sawed was first 
squared with the broad-axe, and. then raised on a scaffold six or seven feet 
high. Two able-bodied, men then took hold of the saw, one standing on 
the top of the log and the other under it, and commenced sawing. The 
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labor was excessively fatiguing, and about one hundred feet of plank or 

scantling was considered a good day’s work for the two hands. The in. 

troduction of saw mills, however, soon superseded the use of the whip¬ 
saw, but they were not entirely laid aside until several years after the war 
of the revolution. 

The dress of the early settlers was of the plainest materials—general¬ 
ly of their own manufacture; and if a modern “belle” or “beau” were 
now to witness the extreme plainness and simplicity of their fashions, the 
one would be almost thrown into a fit of hysterics, and the other fright¬ 
ened at the odd and grotesque appearance of their progenitors. 

Previous to the war of the revolution, the married men generally sha¬ 
ved their heads, and either w T ore wigs or white linen caps. When the 

ion was laid aside, partly from patriotic consid¬ 
erations, and partly from necessity. Owing to the entire interruption 
the intercourse with England, wigs could not easily be obtained, nor 
linen for caps. 

The men’s coats were generally made with broad backs, and straight 
short skirts, with pockets on the outside having large flaps. The waist¬ 
coats had skirts nearly half way down to the knees, and very broad pock¬ 
et flaps. The breeches were so short as barely to reach the knee, with a 
band surrounding the knee, fastened with either brass or silver buckles.— 
The stocking was drawn up under the knee-band, and tied with a garter 
(generally red or blue) below the knee, so as to be seen. The shoes were 
of coarse leather, with straps to the quarters, and fastened with either 
brass or silver buckles. The hat was either wool or fur, with a round 
crown not exceeding three or four inches high, with a broad brim.* 
dress for the neck was usually a narrow collar to the shirt, with a 
linen stock drawn together at the ends, on the back of the neck, with » 
broad metal buckle. The more wealthy and fashionable were sometimes 
seen with their stock, knee and shoe buckles, set either in gold or silver 
with brilliant stones. The author can recollect, when a child, if he hap- 

to see any of those finely dressed “great folk,” as they were then 
termed, he felt awed in their presence, and 
more than man. 

The female dress was generally the short gown and petticoat made 
the plainest materials. The German women 




' , # 

viewed them as something 





caps on their heads, and in the summer season they wer 
with no other clothing than a linen shift and petticoat—the feet, hands, 
and arms bare. In hay and harvest time, they joined the men in the la¬ 
bor of the meadow and grain fields. *This custom, of the females labor¬ 
ing in the time of harvest, was not exclusively a German practice, but 
was common to all the northern people. Many females were most expert 
mowers and reapers. Within the author’s recollection, he has seen sev¬ 
eral female reapers who were equal to the stoutest males in the harvest 
field. It was no uncommon thing to see the female part of the family at 

*The Quakers were remarkable for their broad brim hats. They were 
sometimes called “Broadbrims,’ > by way of distinguishing them.from oth¬ 
er, people.. 
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the hoe or plow ; and some of our now wealthiest citizens frequently 
boast of their grandmothers, aye mothers too, performing this kind of 
heavy labors 

The natural result of this kind of rural life was, to produce a hardy 
and vigorous race of people. It was this race of people who had to 
meet and breast the various Indian wars and the storms of the revolu¬ 
tion. 

The Dutchman's bam was usually the best building on his farm. He 
was sure to erect a fine large barn, before he built any other dwelling- 
house than his rude log cabin. There were none of our primitive immi¬ 
grants more uniform in the form of their buildings than the Germans.— 
Their dwelling-houses were seldom raised more than a single story in 
height, with a large cellar beneath; the chimney in the middle, with a 
very wide fire-place in one end for the kitchen, in the other end a stove 
room. Their furniture was of the simplest and plainest kind; and there 
was always a long pine table fixed in one corner of the stove room, with 
permanent benches on one side. On the upper floor, garners for holding 
grain were very common. Their beds were generally filled with straw or 
chaff, with a fine feather bed for covering in the winter. The author has 
several times slept in this kind of a bed; and to a person unaccustomed 
to it, it is attended not unfrequently with danger to the health. The thick 
covering of the feathers* is pretty certain to produce a profuse perspira¬ 
tion, which an exposure to cold, on rising in the morning, is apt to check 
suddenly, causing chillness and obstinate cough. The author, a few 
years ago, caught in this way the most severe cold, which was followed 
by a long and distressing cough, he was ever afflicted with. 

Many of the Germans have what they call a drum, through which the 
stove pipe passes in their upper rooms. It is made of sheet iron, some¬ 
thing in the shape of the military drum. It soon fills with heat from the 
pipe, by which the rooms become agreeably warm in the coldest weather. 
A piazza is a very common appendage to a Dutchman’s dwelling-house, 
in which his saddles, bridles, and very frequently his wagon or plow har¬ 
ness are hung up. 

The Germans erect stables for their domestic animals of every species: 
even their swine are housed in the winter season. Their bams and sta¬ 
bles are well stored with provender, particularly fine hay: hence their 
quadrupeds of all kinds are kept throughout the year in the finest possi¬ 
ble order. This practice of housing stock in the winter season is un¬ 
questionably great economy in husbandry. Much less food is required to 
sustain them, and the animals come out in the spring in fine health and 
condition. It is a rare occurrence to hear of a Dutchman’s losing any 
part of his stock with poverty. The practice of housing stock in the 
winter is not exclusively a German custom, but it is common to most of 
the northern people, and those descended from immigrants from the north. 
The author recollects once seeing the cow stalls adjoining a farmer’s 
dwelling. 

The German women, many of them, arc remarkably neat housekeep¬ 
ers. There are some of them, however, extremely slovenly, and their 
dwellings are kept in the worst possible condition. The effluvia arising 
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from this want of cleanlines isjn the highest degree disgusting and offen¬ 
sive to persons unaccustomed to such fare. The same remarks are appli¬ 
cable to the Irish; nay to gome native 1 Virginians, The Germans are 
remarkable for their fine bread, milk and butter. They consume in their 
diet less animal flesh, and of course more vegetables, than most other peo¬ 
ple. Their “sour krout’ ,# in the winter constitutes a considerable part of 
their living. They generally consume less, and sell more of the product 
of their labor, than any other class of our citizens. A Dutchman is pro¬ 
verbial for his patient perseverance in his domestic" labors. Their forms 
are generally small and nicely cultivated. In his agricultural pursuits, 
his meadows demand his greatest care and attention. His little farm is 
laid off in fields not exceeding ten or twelve acres each. It is rarely seen 
that a Dutchman will cultivate more than about ten or twelve acres in In¬ 




exhauster of 



purpose 

Previous to the 




valley. The cultivation of this crop Was first introduced and pursued by 
immigrants from the eastern counties of Virginia. From the newly 
cleared lands, two crops of tobacco in succession were generally taken, 
and it was then appropriated to the culture 
tobacco left the soil in the finest nossible state for the 
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soil in the finest possible 

crops. Corn, wheat, rye, flax, oats, potatoes, and. every 
almost certain to produce abundant crops, after the crop 
In the year 1794 the French revolution broke 
every kind suddenly became enormously high; in consequence of which 
the farmers in the valley abandoned the cultivation of 
their attention to wheat, which they raised in vast quantities fen* several 
years. It was no uncommon thing for the former, for several y&irs after 
the commencement of the French revolution, to sell his crops of wheat 
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feet in length, and six or seven inches wide 
across the bottom, something on the principle of the* jack plane, is used 
for cutting the cabbage. The head being separated from the stalk, and 
stripped of its outer leaves, is placed in this box, and run back and forth. 
The cabbage thus cutup is placed in a barrel, a little salt sprinkled on 
from time to time, then pressed down very closely, and covered over at 
the open head. In the course of three or four weeks it acquires a sour¬ 
ish taste, and to persons accustomed to the use of it f is a very agreeable 
and wholesome food. It is said that the use of it, within the last few 
years, onboard of ships, has proved it.to be the her*If preventive known 
for the scurvy/ The use of it is becoming pretty general aiming alfnlas- 
B 26 people ftf the valley. 
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Its ravages that year were limited, and but little damage was sustained it* 
•the crops of wheat. The crop of 1797, in the counties contiguous to the 
Potomac, was generally destroyed, and the same year partial injury was 
discovered in Frederick county. The crop of 1798, throughout the coun¬ 
ty of Frederick, was nearly destroyed. Ever since which time the far¬ 
mers have annually suffered more or less from the ravages of this destruc¬ 
tive destroyer.. This insect had prevailed in some of the northern States 
for several years before it reached Virginia. It is said it first appeared on 
Long Island, and wag believed to have been imported by the Hessian 
troops in their straw bedding in the time of the war of the revolution.— 
If this be true, it was a woful curse upon our country—of which it pro¬ 
bably will never be relieved. The present generation have abundant 
cause to execrate the inhuman policy of our parent State in bringing up- 

future generations will probably join in 
who forced upon our ancestors,, that un¬ 
righteous and disastrous war 
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.Charles Hiking-of England, granted to the ancestoss of the 1 late lord 
Fairfax all the lands lying between the head waters of the Rappahannock 
and Potomac to the Chesapeake bay. This immense grant included the 
territory now comprising the counties of Lancaster, Northumberland, 
Richmond, Westmoreland, .Stafford, King George, Prince William, Fair¬ 
fax, Loudon, Fauquier, Culpeper, Madison, Page, Shenandoah, Hardy* 
Hampshire, Morgan, Berkeley, Jefferson and Frederick. It is * said that 
the first grant to the ancestors of Fairfax was only intended to include 
the territory in the Northern Neck east of the Blue ridge; but after Fair¬ 
fax discovered that the Potomac river dieaded in the Allegany mountains, 
he returned to England, and instituted his petition in the court of 
king’s bench for extending his grant into the Allegany mountains, ^o as 
to include the territory composing the present counties of Page, Shenan¬ 
doah, Hardy, Hampshire, Morgan, Berkeley, Jefferson and Frederick.— 
A compromise took place between Fairfax and the crown: but previous 
to the institution of Fairfax’s suit, several individ lalkhad obtained grants 
for large bodies of land west of the Blue ridge, from: the colonial govern¬ 
ment of Virginia. In the compromise it was expressly stipulated that 
the holders of lands, under what were then calledihe king’s grants,, were* 

ife ki quieted in .that rigjri of possession.. 
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Joist Hite and hiis partners had obtained grants fora large "body. Fai^ 
&a:., under the pretext that Hite, &c., had not complied with the terms of 
their grants, took it upon himself to grant away large quantities of these 
lands to other individuals. This arbitrary and high-handed proceeding 
on the part of his lordship, produced a lawsuit, which Hite and his part¬ 
ners instituted in the year 1736, and in the year 1786 it was decided.— 
Hite and partners recovered a large amount of money for the rents and 
profits, and a considerable quantity of land.* 

The immense Fairfax estate has passed out of the hands of Fairfax’s 
heirs. The lands (as observed in a preceding chapter) were grante 
Fairfax in fee simple to his tenants, subject to an annual rent of two 
lings sterling per hundred acres. This small rent amounted in the aggre¬ 
gate to a very large sum; added to which, Fairfax required the payment 
of ten shillings sterling on each fifty acres, (what he termed composition 
money,) which was paid on issuing the grant 

Fairfax for granting out the land. A few years after, he Temoved to the 
county of Frederick, and settled at what he called “Greenway-Court,” 
about 12 or 14 miles south-east of Winchester, where he kept his land 
office during his life. He didd in the autumn of 1781, very soon after 

the surrender of Cornwallis. It is said that as soon as he heard of the 

capture of Cornwallis And his army, he called to his servant to assist him 
to bed, observing, *“11 is time for me to dieand truly the old man ne¬ 
ver again left his bed until he was consigned to the tomb. His body was 
deposited under the-communion stable in the then Episcopal church in 
Winchester;! 
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*In the year 173&, Fairfax entered a caveat against Hite, &c., alledg¬ 
ing that the lands r elaimed by them were within the bounds of the North¬ 
ern Neck, and consequently his property. This was the beginning of 
the controversy, And led to the suit instituted by Hite and partners against 
him. All the parties died before the suit was decided. Hite in 1731 
purchased from Jdhn and Isaac Vanmeter their right or warrant for loca- 



acres’-: 




cKay 







arrant tor locatm 
in order to obtain settler 

Green and William Duff as partners. Hence the firm 
Hite, Robert McKay, Robert Green, and William Duff. Green and 
settled in Culpeper county, and are the ancestors of the families of 
snames in that county, and of Gen. Duff Green, of Washington City. 

fLord Fairfax made a donation to the Episcopal society, of a lot of 
land, upon which a large stone building was erected as a place of worship. 
The lot is in the center of the town; and, attached to the church, was a 
large burial ground, in which a great nuihber of bodies were deposited. 
The Episcopal society lately sold at auction this ancient building and lot 
for twelve thousand dollars. The purchasers caused the skeletons to be 
removed, and there are mow three elegant brick houses erected on the lot. 
With the money arising from the sale the Episcopal society ■ purchased a 
lot on Boscowen and Washington streets, and-have' built a splendid new 
church. It is to he regrettedThat no uceountMvas *.taken of the ^number 
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In the year 1785 the Legislature of Virginia passed an act which amimg' 
other provisions (in relation to the Northern Neck,) is the following i 
‘‘And be it further enacted, that the landholders within the said dis¬ 
trict of the Northern Neck shall be forever hereafter exonerated and dis¬ 
charged from composition and quitrents, any law, custom or usage, to tlie 
contrary notwithstanding.”* This act of the State freed the people from 
a vexatious and troublesome kind of taxation. Fairfax’s representatives 
soon sold out their interest in his private estate in this ceuntry, and it is 
believed there is no part of this vast landed estate remaining in the hands 
of any branch of the Fairfax family. Chief Justice Marshall, the late Ra¬ 
leigh Colston, Esq., and the late Gen. Henry Lee, purchased the right of 
Fairfax’s legatees (in England) to what is called the Manor of Leeds,f 
South Branch Manor, Patterson’s Creek Manor, and various other tracts 
.of.land of immense value—the most of which had been leased out for 
loner terms or lives. This estate has been the cause 



more litigation 

probably than any other estate in Virginia. Suits growing out of the case 
of .Hite, &c,, against Fairfax, are yet depending in our courts—and some 
of the tenants in the Manor of Leeds have lately taken it in their heads 
that the Fairfax title is defective, and refuse to pay rents to the present 
• claimants. This refusal has produced a lawsuit, which will doubtless be 
.along time pending. 

This profligate man tier of granting away lands in immense bodies was 
unquestionably founded in the most unwise and unjust policy. Instead of 
promoting the speedy settlement and improvement of the country—in¬ 
stead of holding out to the bulk of society every possible encouragement 
to make the most speedy settlement and improvement of the new country 
•monopolies in several instances were given, or pretended to be sold to 


a few favorites of the governing powers, whereby these favorites were 

enabled to amass vast estates, and to lord it over the great majority of 
.their fellow men. Such are the blessings of kingly governments. But 
.the people of this free and happy republic have abundant cause to rejoice 
;and bless tlieir God that this wretched kind of policy and high-handed 
injustice is done away, in the freedom and wisdom of our institutions, 

ave no longer our ears assailed, nor our understandings out- 

lord !” applied to 
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of skeletons removed. The author inquired of several persons, who were 
concerned in the removal, no one of whom could give any account of the 
number. It is probable there were not less Ilian 1,000—the skeleton of 
Lord Fairfax among them. 

•See Revised Code of the Laws of Virginia, vol. i. p. 351. 

fThe Manor of Leeds is located in the counties of Culpeper, Fauquier 
and Frederick, and contains about 150,000 acres; the South Branch Ma¬ 
nor in Manly, 55,000 ; Patterson’s creek in Hampshire, 9,000 acres. 
iGnony-Kun Manor, wliid-h adjoins the Manor of Leeds, contains aberut 
jl3.000 acres, and lies chiefly ic Shenandoah county. 
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On looking into the record of the proceedings of the court-martini, the 
•author found the following entry; 


‘‘At a council of war, held for regulating tlie militia of Frederick coun¬ 
ty, in order to take such steps as shall be thought most expedient in the 
present critical conjuncture, the 14th day of April, 1756 ; present, the lit, 
Hon. the lord Fairfax, county lieutenant; John Hite, major ; John Lind¬ 
sey*, Isaac Parkins, Richard Morgan, Sami. Odell, Edward Rodgers, Je¬ 
remiah Smith, 1 Thomas Caton, Paul Long, captains. 

“Proposals having been sent to the several captains of the militia, sign¬ 
ed by the commanding officer of the said militia, and dated the 7th day 






y ravaging 

mittiag their accustomed cruelties on the inhabitants 
officers being met together, and finding the number 
go against the enemy, it is considered that the men 
fifteen. 







go 111 
com- 
and the aforesaid 
men insufficient to 
discharged, being 

FAIRFAX,” 


From this it appears that lord Fairfax, among others, was an attentive 
officer in the time of the Indian wars. In truth it behooved his lordship 
to be active. He had more at stake, and the command of greater funds, 

than any other individual member of society. The Indian hostilities re¬ 
tarded the settlement of his large domain, and of course lessened his rev¬ 
enue. It is said that his lordship was remarkable for his eccentricities 
and singularity of disposition and character, and that he had an insatiable 
passion for hoarding up English gold.f He never married ; of course 
left no child to inherit his vast estate; but devised his property, or a large 
portion of it, to the Rev. Denny Martin, his nephew in England, on con¬ 
dition that he would apply to the parliament of Great Britain for an act 
to authorize him to take the name ol lord Fairfax. This was done; and 
Denny Lord Fairfax, like his uncle, never marrying, he devised the es¬ 
tate to Gen. Philip Martin, who, never marrying, and dying without is¬ 
sue, devised the estate to two old maiden sisters, who sold it to Messrs. 
Marshall, Colston and Lee. 




estate on which he resided 
containing ten 
>es, &e.,) to another nephew, 

Bryan Martin, who had resided with him for many 




ears prevrou 
But 



to hi» 

t Or 



death. Col. Martin, like the others, never marne 
make a daughter by a Mrs. Crawford, who Lord Fairfax had employed as 
a housekeeper. After Fairfax’s death, Martin kept*this woman as a mis¬ 
tress for several years : she died, and the daughter grew up and married 


*Capt. Jeremiah .Smith, the same who defeated the party of fifty In¬ 
dians, and killed the French captain, noticed in a preceding chapter, 
fSome four or five years ago the slaves of the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, die 

present proprietor of “ Green way.Court,” in quarrying: stone, not far from 

Fairfax’s ancient dwelling-house, found about $250 worth of gold coin, 
supposed to have been hidden there by his lordship. 
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the late Francis Geldart, who was a captain in the British service in the 
war of the revolution. She died soop after her marriage without issue* 
Martin gave Geldart about one thousand acres of land, part of * ^Green- 
way-Court Manor,” with a number of slaves, &c. Col. Martin, after the 
death of his daughter, employed a white housekeeper, a Miss Powers, to 
whom he devised Greenway-Court, lyith one thousand acres of land, a 
number of slaves, and all the residue of his personal estate of every de¬ 
scription, (with the exception of part of his stock, slaves, and money.) 
Miss Powers, after the death of Martin, married the late Mr. W. Cama- 
gy, by whom she had an only daughter, who is now the wile of the Rev. 
Air. Thomas Kennedy. Col. Martin directed by his will the sale of all 








his estate, and the money arising from the sale to be remit 
two maiden sisters in England 

the landt 
















depending some sixteen or eighteen years before its final decision 
Court of Appeals at length decided the question in favor of Martin’s leg¬ 
atees . 

is proper, before the subject of lord Fairfax’s immense grant is dis¬ 
missed, to inform the reader, that a few years after the war of the revolu¬ 
tion an attempt was made to confiscate all that part of his landed estate 
devised to his nephew Denny Martin (afterwards Denny Lord Fairfax.) 
But Messrs. Marshall, Colston and Lee, having purchased the estate, a 

place between them and the state government, for the 
f which the reader is referred to the first volume of the lie- 
vised Code of the Laws of Virginia, pp. 352, 353, 

The sale of the estate of lord Fairfax by his legatees in England, and 
the devise and sale of the estate of the late Col. T. B. Martin, is the last 

the Fairfax interest in the Northern Neck, a 
territory comprising about one fourth of the whole of the present limits of 
Virginia. 

The State of Maryland has lately set up a claim to a considerable tract 
of territory on the north-west border of Virginia, including a part of the 

M with much eamestne 

tinsburg, a commissioner to collect and embody the necessary testimony, 
on behalf of Virginia, on this interesting question. Mr. Faulkner’s able 
report 
insert in 


























REPORT OF CHARlES JAMES FAULKNER, RELATIVE TO 
THE BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN VIRGINIA AND MARY¬ 
LAND. 


Martinsburg, Nov. 6, 1832. 

Sir: In execution of a commission addressed to me by your excellen¬ 
cy, and made out in pursuance of a joint resolution of the General As¬ 
sembly of this State, of the 20th of March last, I have directed my at- 

*The estate sold lbr about oue hundred thousand dollars. 
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tentlon to the collection of such testirae ey as the lapse of time and the 
nature of the inquiry have enabled me to procure touching'“the settlement 
and adjustment of the western boundary, of Maryland.” The division 
line which now separates the two States on the west, and which has here¬ 
tofore been considered as fixed by positive'adjudication and long acquies¬ 
cence, commences at a point where the Fairfax stone, is planted, at the 
head spring, of the Potomac river, and runs thence due north to the Penn- 
sylvania line. This is the boundary by which Virginia has held for near 
a century; it is the line by which she held in 1786, when the compact 
made by the Virginia and Maryland commissioners was solemnly ratified 
by the legislative authorities of the two States, 

An effort is now made by the General Assembly of Maryland, to enlarge* 

‘ ivision ‘line. We have 
not been informed which fork of the South*Branch she wiB elect as the 
new boundary, but the* proposed line is t®»nm from one of the forks of the 

thence due north to the 
that the 

it may commence, would cause* an important diminution in the already 
diminished territorial area of this State. It would deprive us of large 
portions of the counties of Hampshire, Hardy, Pendleton, Randolph and 
Preston, amounting mall to almost half a million of acres—a section of 
the commonwealth which, from the quality of its soil, and the character 
of its population, might well excite the cupidity of a government resting" 
her claims upon, a less substantial basis than a stale and groundless pre¬ 
tension of more than a century’s antiquity. Although my instructions 
have directed my attention more particularly to the collection and preser¬ 
vation of the evidence of such living witnesses “as might be able to testi¬ 
fy to* any facts or circumstances in relation to the settlement and adjust¬ 
ment of the western boundary, I have consumed but a very inconsidera¬ 
ble portion of my time in. any labor or inquiry of that sort, for who in¬ 
deed, now living, could testify to any “facts or circumstances” which oc¬ 
curred nearly a century since? And if such individuals were now living, 
why waste time in taking depositions as to those “facts,” in proof of' 
which the most ample ami authentic testimony was taken in 1736, as* 
the basis of a royal adjudication? I have consequently deemed it of more* 



thentic copies of such papers as would serve to exhibit a connected view 
of the origin, progress and termination of that controversy with the* 
esrown, which resulted, after the most accurate and laborious surveys, in' 
the ascertainment of those very “facts ami circumstances’ r which are now' 
sought to be made again the subjects of discussion and inquiry. In this- 
pursuit I have succeeded far beyond what I had any ground for anticipa¬ 
tion. ; and from the almost forgotten rubbish of past year?* have been ena¬ 
bled to draw forth documents and papers whose interest roey survive the 
occasion which redeemed them from destruction. 

To enable your excellency to form a just conception of the weight and 
importance of the evidence herewith accompanying this report, I beg 
leave to submit with it a succinct statement of the question In issue -be¬ 
tween the governments of Virginia and Maryland, with some observations^ 
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shewing the relevancy of the evidence to the question thus presented. 

The territory of Maryland granted by Charles I. to lord Baltimore in 
June 11332, was described in the grant as “that region bounded by a line 
drawn from Watkins* point on Chesapeake bay to the ocean on the east; 
thence to that part of the estuary of Delaware on the north which lieth 
under the 40th degree, where New England is terminated; thence in a 
right line by the degree aforesaid, to the meridian of the fount am of the 
Potomac; thence following its course by its farther bank to its conflu¬ 
ence.” ( Marshall*$ Life of Washington^ voL 1, chap, ii, pp . 78—81, Isf 
edition ) 

It is plain that the western boundary of this grant was the meridian of 
the fountain of the Potomac, from the point where it cut the 40th degree* 
of north latitude to the fountain of the river; and that the extent of the 


grant depended upon the question, what stream was the Potomac ? So 
that the question now in controversy grows immediately out of the grant. 
The territory granted to lord Baltimore was undoubtedly within the char¬ 
tered limits of Virginia: (See 1 *t charter of Jfpril 1606, sec . 4, and the 
2d charter of May 1609, sec. 6, Is/ Hen. Slat. at Large , pp. 58—88.)— 
And Marshall says that the grant “was the first example of the dismem¬ 
berment of a colony, and the creation of a new one within fts limits, by 
the mere act of the crown;” and that the planters of Virginia presented a 

S etition against it, “which was heard before the privy council (of Eng¬ 
ine!) in July 1633, when it was declared that lord Baltimore should re¬ 
tain his patent, and the petitioners their remedy at law. To this remedy' 
they never thought proper to resort.” 

Whether there be any record of this proceeding extant, I have never' 
been able to learn. The civil war in England broke out about ten years 
after, and perhaps the journals of the proceedings of the privy council 
were destroyed. Subsequently to this, we are informed by Graham, the 
planters, “fortified by the opinion of eminent lawyers whom they consult¬ 
ed, and who scrupled not to assure them that the ancient patents of Vir¬ 
ginia still remained in force, and that the grant of Maryland , as derogato¬ 
ry to them , was utterly void,they presented an application to theparliament 
complaining of the unjust invasion which their privileges had undergone.” 
( Graham's. History, vol. 2, p. 12.) But as the parliaments of those days 
were but the obsequious ministers of the crown, that application, it is 



council. 


The present claim of Maryland, then, must be founded on the supposi¬ 
tion that the stream which we call the Potomac was not; and that the 
Stream now called the South Branch of the Potomac, was in fact the Po¬ 
tomac intended in the grant to lord Baltimore. I have never been inform¬ 
ed which fork of the South Branch she claims as the Potomac (for there is 
a North and a South fork of the .South Branch); neither have I been able 
to learn what is the evidence, or kind of evidence, on which she relies to 
ascertain that-the stream which is now called the South Branch of the 


Potomac:, but which a# the date of the grant to lord Baltimore was . not 
kttdWff at ai, ami: .when known, known for many years only as the* Wap- 

w&s the Potoriac intended by lensd Baltimore's grant. For this 









important geographical fact, I refer to the numerous early Maps of the" 
chartered limits of Virginia and Maryland* some of which are to be seert 
m the public libraries of "Washington and Richmond, 

The question, which stiearn was the Pbtomad? is simply a question' 
which of them, if either, bore the name* The name is matter of general 
reputation* If there be any thing whick depends wholly upbn general 
acceptation, which ought and must be settled by prescription, it is this 
question, which of these rivers was and is the Potomac F The afceompa* 
nying papers, it is believed, will ascertain this fact to the satisfaction of 
every impartial inquirer. 

. In the twenty-first year of Charles Hr & grant was made to lord Hop- 
ton and others, of What is called the Northern Neck of Virgkia, which 
was sold by the other patentees to lord Culpeper, and confined to hinj 
by letters patent in the fourth*year of James II. This grant carried with 
it nothing but the right of soil and the incidents of ownership; for it 
Was expressly subjected to the Jurisdiction* Of Ihe government of Virginia. 
Of this earlier patent 1 believe there is no'copy in Virginia* Tfife original 
Charter from JanSes II. to lord Culpeper accompanies* this report, marked 
No. L They are both recited in the colonial statute of 1736. (1 Rev* 

Code , ch. 89.) The tract of country thereby granted, was “all that entire 
tract, territory and parcel of land, lying and being in America, and boun¬ 
ded by and within the heads of the rivers Rappahannock a tins Rappa^ 
bannock, and Quiriough alias Potomac rivers, the course of said rivers as 
they art commonly called and known by the' inhabit&fcts, and description 
of their parts and Chesapeake bay*’” t 

As early as 1729, in consequence of the eagerness with vlliidi lands 
were sought on the Potoritac and its tributary streams,- and froto tie diffi¬ 
culties growing out of conflicting grants from lord Fairfax and the crown, 
the boundaries of the Northern Neck proprietary became a subject which 
attracted deep and earnest attention. At this time the Potomac had been? 
but little explored; and although the stream itself above its Confluence 
with the Shenandoah was* known as the Cohongoroota, or Upper Poto¬ 
mac, it had never been nrede the subject of any very accurate surveys and 
ekaminatiolis, nor had it yet been settled, by any Competent alfthority* 
which of its several tributaries was entitled to be regarded as the main 
or principal branch of the river, ft became important, therefore* to re¬ 
move all further doubt upon that question. 


In June'* 1729, the lieutenant-governor of Virginia* addressed a Cora* 
rnunication to the lords commissioners of trade and’ plantation' affairs* 
in which he solicits their attention to tile ambiguity of the lopfri proprie* 
tof*s charter,- growing out Of the fact that there wCre several streams* 
which might be claimed as fhe head springs of PotOltiac rivet, among 
which he enumerates the Shenandoah, and expresses his determination 
“to refuse the suspension of granting of patents, until the case should be* 
fairly stated attd determined according to the genuine construction of-the* 
proprietor’s -Charter.” . This was followed by a petition’to the king iif 
council, agreed toby the house of "burgesses of ‘Virginia, in June, 1730^ 
im which it is- set forth? among other meters* of complaint, w 4bat the he»# 
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springs of the Rappahannock and Potomac are not yet known to any of 
your majesty’s subjects ; that much inconvenience had resulted to'gran¬ 
tees therefrom, and praying the adoption of such measures as might lead 
to its ascertainment to the satisfaction -of all interested. Lord Fairfax,, 
who, by his marriage with the only daughter of lord Culpeper, had now 
succeeded to the proprietorship of the Northern Neck, feeling.it likewise 
due to his grantees to have the question relieved from all further diffi¬ 
culty, preferred his petition to the king in 1733, praying that his majesty 
would be pleased to order a commission to issue, for running out, mark¬ 
ing, and ascertaining the bounds of his patent, according to the true in¬ 
tent and meaning of his charter. An order to this effect was accordingly 
directed by the king; and three commissioners were appointed on behalf 
of the crown, and the same number on behalf of lord Fairfax- The du¬ 
ty which devolved upon them was to ascertain, by actual examination 
and survey, the true fountains of the Rappahannock and Potomac rivers. 
To enable them more perfectly to discharge the important trust confided 
to them, they were authorised to summon persons before them, to take 
depositions and affidavits, to search papers, and employ surveyors, chain- 
carriers, markers, and other necessary attendants. The commissioners 
convened in Fredericksburg, on the 26th of September, 1736, and pro¬ 
ceeded to discharge their duties, by taking depositions, appointing sur¬ 
veyors, and making every needful and requisite preparation for the sur¬ 
vey. They commenced their journey of observation and survey on the 
12th day of October, 1736, and finished it on the 14th of December, of 
the same year; on which day they discovered what they marked 
and reported to be the first fountain of the Potomac river. Separate re¬ 
ports were made by the commissioners, which reports, with all the ac¬ 
companying documents, papers, surveys, plans, &c., were, on the 21st 
of December, 1738, referred to the council for plantation affairs. That 
board, after hearing counsel, made a report on the 6th day oil April, 1745, 
in which they state, “that having examined into the several reports, re¬ 
turns, plans, and other papers transmitted to them by the commissioners 
appointed on behalf of the crown, as likewise of lord Fairfax, and having 
been attended by council on behalf of your majesty, as likewise of lord 
Fairfax, and having heard all that they had to offer thereupon, and the ques¬ 
tion being concerning that boundary which ought to be drawn from the first 
head or spring of the river Rappahannock to the first head or spring of the 
river Potomac, the committee do agree humbly to report to your majesty as 
their opinion, that within the words and meaning of the letters patent, gran¬ 
ted by king James II. bearing date the “27th day of September, in the fourth 
year of his reign, the said boundary ought to begin at the first spring of 
the South branch of the river Rappahannock, and that the said boundary 
be from thence drawn in a straight line north-west to the place in the Al¬ 
leghany mountains where that part of the Potomac river, which is now 
called Cohongoroota , first mes.” The Cohongorocta is known to be 
the stream which the Maryland writers term the North branch of the 
Potomac, but which is recognised in Virginia, and described on all the 
maps and surveys which I have ever yet seen, as the Potomac rwer T 
imm its first fountain* whe*e the Fairfax stone-is located, to its-confluence 
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'with the Shenandoah ; there being, property* speaking, 110 - such stream as 
the North branch of the Potomac, This report of the council for planta¬ 
tion affairs was submitted to the king in council on the 11th of April, 
1745, and fully confirmed by him, and a further order made, directing the 
^appointment of commissioners to run and mark the dividing line agreea¬ 
bly to his decision thus made. Commissioners were accordingly appoin¬ 
ted, who, having provided themselves with surveyors, chain-carriers, 
markers, &c., commenced their journey on the 18th of September, 1746. 
On the 17th of October they planted the Fairfax stone at the spot which 
had been described and marked by the preceding commissioners as the 
true head spring of the Potomac river, and which has continued to be re¬ 
garded, from that period to the present time, as the southern point of the 

boundary between Maryland and Virginia 
oceedings was made by the commissioners to the king, 
accompanied with their field notes; which report was received anti 
ordered to be filed away among the records of his majesty’s privy 

Thus terminated, after a lapse of sixteen years, a proceeding, 
for its object, among other matters, the ascertainment of the 
first fountain of the Potomac river , and which resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of that “fact” by a tribunal of competent jurisdiction. This de¬ 
cision has now been acquiesced in for near a century; and all topo¬ 
graphical description and sketches *of the country have been made to cob- 
to it. I say acquiesced in, for it is impossible to regard the vary- 
fluctuating legislation of Maryland upon the subject, at one session 
of her general assembly recognizing the line as now established, (see 
compact of 1785, Session Acts of 1803, 1818, and others,) at another 
authorizing the appointment of commissioners to adjust the boundary, as 
a grave resistance of its conclusiveness, or such a continual claim , as un¬ 
der the usages of international law, wauld bar an application of the prin¬ 
ciples of usucaption and prescription . (See Vattcl, p. 251. Grotius, lib. 
2, cap. 4. Wolfius Jus. Nat. par. 3.) 

Jurisdiction in all cases relating to boundaries between provinces, the 
dominion and proprietary government, is by the common law of England 
exclusively vested in the king and counr. 
notwithstanding it may be a question 
the lord proprietor of a province, (such 

is the only judge, am 
impartiality and justice in reference to a 
those who are parties to the proceeding before him, as others not parties 
who may yet be interested in the adjustment, (Vesey, ib.) Such is the 
theory and practice of the English constitution; and although it may not 
accord precisely with our improved conceptions of juridical practice, it is 
•nevertheless the law which must now govern and control the legal aspect 
of the territoriol dispute'between Virginia and Maryland. 

It does not appear by the accompanying papers, that Charles lord 
^Baltimore, the then proprietor of Maryland, deputed an agent to attend 
upon his pari in the examination and survey of the Potomac river . It is 
'possible he conceived his interests sufficiently protected in the aspect 
■•which the controversy had then assumed between lord Fairfax and the 


447. 







y the common 
(1 Ves. sen. 

indary between the crown am 
that between 
is presumed to 
persons concerned, as well 
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crown* Certain it is, that it nowhere appears that lie ever considered 
himself aggrieved by the result of that adjustment. That Ms government 
was fully apprised of what was in progress, can scarcely admit of a ra¬ 
tional doubt. For it is impossible to coreeive that a controversy so 
deeply affecting not only the interests of lord Baltimore, but all who were 
concerned in the purchase of land in that section of the country, and con¬ 
duct with so much solemnity and notoriety, could have extended through 
a period of sixteen years without attracting the attention of the govern¬ 
ment of M&pyland-^a government ever jealous, because ever doubtful of 
the original tenure by which her charter was held. But had lord Balti¬ 
more evert considered himself aggrieved by the result of that settlement, 
it is difficult now to conceive upon what ground he would have excepted 
to its justice, or question its validity. Could he have said that the 
information upon which the decision was founded was imperfect ? Or 
that the proceedings of the commissioners were characterized by haste, 
favoritism or fraud? This, the proceedings of that board, still preserved, 
would contradict. Far never was there an examination conducted with 
more deliberation, prosecuted frith more labor, or scrutanised with a 
more jealous or anxious vigilance. Could he have shewn that some olh- 
®r stream ought to have beeen fixed upon as the true head spring of the 
Potomac ? This, it is believed, is impossible ; for although it may he 
true that the South branch is a longer stream, it nevertheless wants those 
more important characteristics which: were then considered by -the com¬ 
missioners, and have been subsequently regarded by esteemed geogra¬ 
phers as essential In distinguishing a tributary from the main branch o£ a 
river. (See Flint’s Geography, voL 2, p. 88.) Lastly, would he hare 
questioned the authority of the crown to settle the boundaries of ford 
Fairfax’s charter, without having previously mad-® him a party to the 
proceeding? I have before shewn the futility of sueh an idea. Besides, 
this would have been at once to question the authority under whieh he 
held his own grant; for Baltimore held by virtue of an arbitrary a«t of 
the second Charles* His grant was manifestly made in violation of* the 
chartered rights of Virginia, and carried into effect not only without the 
acquiescence, but against the solemn and repeated remonstrances of her 
government. Was Virginia consulted in tie j“dism«raberment” of her 
territory ? Was she made a party to that proceeding, by which, “for the 
first time in colonial history, one new province was created within the 
chartered limits of another by the mere act of the crown ?” But the-fact 
is, that Charles lord Baltimore, who lived for $ix years after the adjust¬ 
ment of this question, never did contest the propriety of the boundary as 
settled hy the oammissioners, but from all that remains of his views and 
proceedings, fully acquiesced in its accurary and justice. (See the 
treaty with the Six Nations of Indians, at Lancaster, in June, 1744.) 

The first evidence of dissatisfaction with the boundary as established, 

• * 

which the researches of the Maryland writers have enabled them to ex¬ 
hibit, arc certain instructions from Frederick Icyd Baltimore (successor 
of Charles) to Governor Sharp, which were presented by the latter to his 
council in Augustj 1753. I have not been able to procure a copy of 
those instructions, but a veeent historian, of Maryland^ asid an ingenious. 
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advocate of her present claim, referring t© them* says, mi His* abstraction:* 
were predicated upon .the supposition that the survey might possibly have 
been made with the knowledge mid concurrence of his predecessor , and 
Jience he denies the power of the latter to enter into any arrangement as 
to the boundaries t which could extend beyond his life estate, m conclude 
those in remainder.” (See M’Mahon’s History of Maryland, p. 53.) 

What were the precise limitations of those conveyances made by the 
proprietors of Maryland, and under which Frederick lord Baltimore de¬ 
nies the power of his predecessor to enter into any arrangement as to the 
boundaries, which could extend beyond his life estate, I am unable to 
say—my utmost researches have failed to furnish me with a copy of them 

atisfaetory to his lordships legal conceptions, a* 
induce him to. resist even the execution of a decree pronounced 
Hardwicke, in 1750, (1 Ves. sen. pp. 444-46) upon a written com¬ 
as to boundaries, which had been executed by his predecessor and 
the Penns, in 1732. To enforce submission to that decree, the Penns 
filed a bill of reviver in 1754, and after an ineffectual struggle of six 
years, lord Baltimore was compelled with a bad grace to* submit, and 
abide by the arrangement as to the boundaries which had been made by 
his predecessor. To this circumstance, in all probability, was lord Fair¬ 
fax indebted for his exemption from the further demands of the proprietor 
♦of Maryland. For lord Frederick, no ways averse to litigation, had by 
this time doubtless become satisfied that the- power of his predecessor 
►did extend beyond his life estate, and might even conclude/ those in 
remainder . Be that as it may, however, certain it is that the record* 
of Maryland are silent upon tire subject of this pretension, 

1753, until ten years subsequent to the cocapact between Virginia 
mnd Maryland in 1785. 

An opinion prevails among our most distinguished jurists, resting 
•solely upon traditionary information, that about 1761, Frederick lord 
Baltimore presented a petition to the king and council, praying a revis¬ 
ion of Ifhe adjustment made in 1745, which petition was rejected, or after 
a short time abandoned as hopeless. If there ever was such a proceed- 

the archives of Virginia. 

claimed 




ing, I can find nothin 
Be that as it may, ‘ 
and held, and th 


c: 






inia constantly to this day 
onsroroota, that is by the northern branch, 


the Potomac , and whatever lord Baltimore or his heirs, and the State of 
Maryland may have claimed , she has held by the same boundary. There 
was no reason why lord Fairfax, being in actual possession, should have 
•controverted the claim of lord Baltimore, or Maryland. If lord Balti¬ 
more, or Maryland, ever controverted the boundary, the question musty 
and either has been decided against them, or it must have been abandon¬ 
ed as hopeless. If they never controverted it, the omission to do so, can 
only be accounted for, upon the supposition that they knew it to be hope¬ 
less. If Maryland ever .asserted the claim—seriously asserted it I mean— 
It must have been before the revolution, or at least during it, when we ail 
know, she was jealous enough of the extended territory of Virginia. The 
<laim mi&i have had its origin before the compact between iJu iwo* slates, of 
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March. 17S5, (! Rev. Code, ch. 18.) We then held by the same boun¬ 
dary by which we now hold ; we held to what we called and now call the 
Potomac : she then held to what we call the Potomac. Is it possiole to 
doubt that this is the Potomac recognised by the compact ? That conn- 
pact is now forty-seven years old. 

I have diligently inquired whether, as the Potomac above the conflu¬ 
ence of the Shenandoah was called the Cohongoroota, the stream now 
called the South branch of the Potomac ever had any peculiar name, 
known to and established among the English settlers—for it is well known 
it bore the Indian name of Wappacomo. I never could learn that it was 
known by any other name, but that which it yet bears, the South branch 
of the Potomac, Now that very name of itself sufficiently evinces, that 
it was regarded as a tributary stream of another river, and that river the 
Potomac ; and that the river of which the South branch was the tributary, 
was regarded as the main stream. 

But let us for a moment concede that the decision of the kin 

: let us concede 








cd was not absolutely conclusive of the present 
that the long acquiescence of Maryland in that adjustment has not pre¬ 
cluded a further discussion of its merits; let us even suppose the com¬ 
pact of 1785 thrown out of view, with all the subsequent recognitions of 
the present boundary by the legislative acts of that state, and the question 
between the two streams now for the first time presented as an original 
question of preference;—what are the facts upon which Maryland would 
to show that any other stream, than the one bearing the name, is 
entitled to be regarded as the main branch of the Potomac ? It were idle 

that the South branch is the Potomac, because the South branch 
is a longer or even larger stream than the North branch which Virginia 
claims to hold by. According to that sort of reasoning, the Missouri, 
above its confluence with the Mississippi, is the Mississippi, being 
beyond comparison the longer and larger stream. The claim of the 

then, would rest solely upon its great length In opposi¬ 
tion to tins it might be said that the Cohongoroota is more frequently 
navigable—that it has a larger volume of water— that the valley of the 
South branch is , in the grand scale of conformation , secondary to that 
of the. Potomac—that the South branch has not the general direction of 

it joins nearly at 

Potomac is wider than that of the Sonth branchy as is also the river 
broader than the other . And lastly that the course of the river and the 
direction of the valley are the same above and below the junction of the 
South branch. (See letters accompanyidg this report, No. 26.) These 
considerations have been deemed sufficient to establish the title to the 
“father of waters,” to the name which he has so long borne. (See His¬ 
tory and Geography of'Western States, vol. 2, Missouri.) And as they 
exist in an equal extent, so should they equally confirm the pre-eminence 
which the Cohongoroota has now for near a century so proudly and peace¬ 
fully enjoyed. 

The claim of Maryland to the territory in question, is by no means so 
reasonable as the claim of the great Frederick of Prussia to Silesia, which 
that prince asserted and maintained, but which he tells us himself he ne* 
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Ter would have thought of asserting, if his father had not left him an o- 
verflowing treasury and a powerful army. 

With this brief historical retrospect, presented as explanatory of the ac¬ 
companying testimony, I will now lay before your excellency, in chrono¬ 
logical order, a list of the documents and papers referred to in my prece¬ 
ding observations. 

No. 1. Is the original grant from king James IL to Thomas lord Cul— 
ir, made on the 27th September, in the fourth year of his reign. 

2. Copy of a letter from Major Gooch, lieutenant governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, to the lords commissioners for trade and plantations, dated at Wil¬ 
liamsburg, June 29, 1729, 

No. 3. Petition to the king in Council, in relation 
Neck grant 
June 30th, 17 

No. 4. The petition of Thomas lord Fairfax, to his majesty in council, 
preferred in 1733, setting forth his grants from the crown, and that there 
had been divers disputes between the governor and council in Virginia 
and the petitioner, and his agent Robert Carter, Esq., touching the boun¬ 
daries of the petitioner’s said tract of land, and praying that his majesty 
would be pleased to order a commission to issue for running out, marking 
and ascertaining the bounds, of the petitioner’s said tract of land. 

No. 5. A copy .of an order of his majesty in his privy council, hearing 
date 29th of November, 1733, directing William Gooch, Esq. lieutenant- 
governor of Virginia, to appoint three or more commissioners, (not ex¬ 
ceeding five) who in conjunction with a like number to be named and 
deputed by the' said lord Fairfax, are to survey and settle the marks and 
boundaries of the said district of land, agreeably to the terms of the 
ent under which the lord Fairfax claims. 

No. 6. Copy of the commission from lieutenant-governor Gooch to 
William Byrd ofWestover, John Robinson of Piscataway, and John 
Grymes of Brandon, appointing them commissioners on behalf of his ma- 

power, authority, &e. 

have not been able to meet with a copy of the commission of lord 
Fairfax to his commissioners—they were William Beverly , William Fair - 
fax and Charles Carter . It appears by the accompanying report of their 

~ *s commissioners delivered to the king’s 

which having been 
;e restricted in its autnority than that of the 
commissioners oi me crown, gave rise to some little difficulty which was 
subsequently adjusted." 

No. 7. Copy of the instructions on behalf of the right honoroble lord 
Fairfax, to his commissioners. 

No. 8 . Minutes of the proceedings of the commissioners apppointed on 
the part of his majesty and the right honorable Thomas lord Fairfax, from 
their first meeting at Fredericksburg, September 25th, 1736. 

No. 9. Original correspondence between the commissoners during the' 
years 1*736 and 1737, in reference to the examination and survey of the 
Potomac river. 

No. 10. The original field notes, of the survey of the' Potomac river. 
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lbc* mouth of the Shenandoah to the head spring of said Pbtomac river, by 
Mr. Benjamin Winslow, 

No. 11. The original plat of the survey of the Potomac river. 

No. 12. Original letter from John Savage, one of the surveyors, dated 
January 17, 1737, stating the grounds upon which the commissioners had 
decided in favor of the Cohongoroota over the Wappacomo, as the main 
branch of the Potomac. The former, he says* is both wider and deeper 
than the latter, 

o. 13. Letter from Charles Carter, Esq. dated January 20, 1737, ex¬ 
hibiting the result of a comparative examination of the North and South 
branches of the Potomac. The North Branch at its mouth, he says, is 

poies wide, the South branch sixteen, &c. 

No. 14. A printed map of the Northern Neck of Virginia, situate 

year 1737 r 

by William Mayo, one of the king’s surveyors, according to his actual 

in the preceding year. 

No. 15. A printed map of the course of the rivers Rappahannock and 
Potomac, in Virginia, as surveyed according to order in 1736 and 1737, 
(supposed to be by lord Fairfax’s surveyors.) 

No. 16. A copy of the separate report of the commissioners appointed 
•on the part of the crown, [1 have met with no copy of the separate re¬ 
port of lord Fairfax’s commissioners.] % 

No. 17, Copy of lord Fairfax’s observation* upon and exceptions 
the report of fee commissioners of the crown. 

No. 18, A copy of the report and opinion of the right honorable the 
lords of the committee of council for platation affairs, dated 6th April, 
1745. _ ^ ^ 

No. 19. 'The decision of his majesty in council, made on the lltlf of 
April, 1745, confirming the report of the council for plantation affairs, 
and further ordering the lieutenant-governor of Virginia to nominate three 
•or more persons, (not exceeding live,) who, in conjunction with a like* 
number to be named and deputed by lord Fairfax, are to run and mark 

decision 














No. 20. The original commissioners from Thomas lord- Fairfax to 
the honorable Wm. Fairfax, Charles Carter and William Beverly, Esqrs., 
dated 11th June, 1745. 










[Col. Joshua Fry, Col. 
were appointed commissioners on the part 

No. 2L Original agreement entered into by the commissioners, pre¬ 
paratory to their examination of the Potomac river. 

No. 22. The original journal of the journey of the 
surveyors, &c., from the head Spring of the Rappahannock to the head 
spring of the Potomac, in 1746. [This is a curious and valuable docu¬ 
ment, and gives the only authentic narrative now extant of the planting 1 
of the Fairfax stone.] 

No. 23, The joint report of the commissioners appointed as well onr 
the part of the crown as of lord Fairfax, in obedience* to* his majesty’* 
order of 11th April, 1735. 
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f No. 24. A manuscript map of the head spring of the Potomas rivcf; 
Executed by Col. George Mercer of the regiment commanded in 1756 fay 
General Washington. 

No. 25. Copy of an act of the general assembly of Maryland, passed 
February 19 1819, authorizing the appointment of commissioners on the 
part of that state, to meet such ‘^commissioners as may be appointed fcf 
the same purpose by the commonwealth of Virginia, to settle and adjust, 
by mutual compact between the two governments, the western limits of 
that state and the commonwealth of Virginia, ' to crnnmpice at th§ most 
western source of the North branch of the Potomac river, and to i*uri a 
ue north course thence to the Pennsylvania line . .« 

. ‘ Letters from intelligent apd well informed individuals, res!-* 
in the country watered by the Potomac and its branched, addressed 
undersigned, stating important geographical facts bearing upon 





ft 


There f are other papers in my possession, < not listed nor referable to 
any particular head, yet growing out of and illusijrating the controversy 
between lord Fairfax and the crt>wn; these are also herewith transmit¬ 
ted. s 

f 4 , l, * 

There are other documents, again not at air connected with my present; 
duties, which chance has thrown in my way, worthy of preservation in 
the archives of the state. Such, for example, as the original 4 * plan of the 

tine between . Virginia and North Carolina, which was run in the year 
1728, in the spring and fall, fr&rn the sea to f -Peter f s creel:, % the Hon . 

William Byrd , Win. Dandridge and Richard Fitzufilliams , Esqrs. com - 

missioners, mid Mr. JHex'r Irvirfe and Mr. Wm . Mayo , surveyors—and 
J'rmn Peter's creek to Steep rock creek, was continued in the fall of the 
year 1749, by Joshua Fry, and Peter Jefferson Such documents, 
should it accord ^ith the views of your excellency, might be deposited 
with Ci th ; i Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society,” aft institution 
of recent origin, y£t founded upon the most expanded views of public 
utility, . and wdiich is seeking by its patriotic appeals to individual 
liberality, to wrest from ,the ravages of time the fast perishing records 
and memorials of our earlv history and institutions. 
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regard 
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CHARLES JAS. FAULKNER 
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After perusing this masterly exposition, the reader will 
to conceive on what grounds Maryland can rest her claims to the ter;i:or; 
in question, and what authorities she can adduce to support them. Tht 
controversy is.still pending, and, in addition to Mr. Faulkner, Col. John 
B. D Smith, of Frederick, and John. S. Gallaher, Esq. of Jeffersen, 
have been appointed commissioners on the part of Virginia. 
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i, and took in a considerable 

paYt of what is now the county of Page. Previous to laying off 
county of Orange, the territory west of the Blue Ridge, except the small 
part which lay in* Spottsylvania, does not appear to have been included in 
any county. Spottsylvania was laid off in the year 1720; the act for 
which is worded as follows: 

u Preamble. That the frontiers: towards the high mountains are ex¬ 
posed to danger from the Indians, and the late settlements of the French 

to the westward of the said mountains : Enacted, Spotsylvania county 
bounds upon Snow creek up to the mill ; thence by a southv^pst line to 
the River North* Afina ; thence up the said river as far as convenient, and 

a line to be run over the high mountains to the river on the 
north west side* thereof,* so as to include the northern passage through 
the said mountains ; thence down the said river until it comes against the* 
head of the Rappahannock ; thence by a line to the head of Rappahan¬ 
nock river ; and down that river to the mouth of Snow creek; which 
tract of land, from the first of May, 1721, sh*all become a county, by the 
name of Spotsylvania county. 1 




Thus it appears that a little more' 




t 



ia’n one hundred years ago Spotsyl- 
the vast resrion west of the Blue 






millions 


$ 5 

entire wild erne 





The country for more than a thousand miles to the 
west has been within this short period rescued from a state of natural bar- 
b .irisnr, and is now the seat of the fine aits and sciences, of countless mil¬ 
lions of wealth, and the abode of freedom, both religious and politi¬ 
cal. Judging from the past, what an immense prospect opens itself to 
our view for the future. Within the last half century, our valley has pou¬ 
red out thousands of emigrants, who have contributed towards peopling 
the Carolinas* Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and other regions 
sooth and' west, and migrations still continue. 

It has already been stated that Frederick county was laid off in" the 
year 1738. The first court of justice held in the county was in the year 
1743. This delay, it is ptesjimable,, arose frotn the want of a sufficient 


♦South fork of the Shenandoah 
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aiu her of Magistrates to form a quorum for -the legal transaction of busi¬ 
ness, The first court was composed of the following justices, to wit: 
Morgan Morgan, David Vance, Marquis Calmes, Thomas Rutherford, 
William M’Mahon, Meredith Helm,, George Hoge and John White.— 
James Wood, clerk. This court sat the first lime, on Friday 11th day of 
November, 1743. At this term of the court is to be found on record the 
following entry : ‘Ordered, that the .sheriff of this county build .a twelve 
foot square log house, logged above and below, to secure his prisoners, 
he agreeing to be satisfied with vyhat shall be allowed him for such build¬ 
ing by two of the court, and ha,not to be answerable for escapes.’ This 
was the first jail erected in the county of Frederick. 

The county of Hampshire was the next laid off, and was taken from 
Frederick and Auerusta. This was done in the year 1753. The first 

1757. Thomas 







In the 


i county was in December, 1757. Thomas B. Martin, 
James Simpson, William Miller, Solomon Hedges and Nathaniel Kuy¬ 
kendall, justices, composed the court, and Gabriel Jones the clerk. 

Berkeley and Dunmore were taken from Frederick in the year 1772.— 
In October, 1777, the legislature altered the name of Dunmore county to 
Shenandoah. It does not appear, from the language of the law, for what 
particular reasons this alteration was made. It had been named after and 
in honor of lord Dunmore, the then governor ander the royal government. 
But his lordship took a most decidedly active part in opposition to the A- 
merican revolution ; and in order to have the liberty of wearing his head, 
took shelter onboard of a British armed vessel. His conduct is pretty 
fully related iin Mr. Jacob’s account of Dunmore’s war, given in the pre¬ 
ceding pages ; and it was doubtless owing to this cause that the 
Dunmore county was altered to that of Shenandoah. 

In the year 1769, Botetourt county was taken from Augusta, 
act is to be found the following clause : “And whereas the people situat¬ 
ed on the Mississippi, in the said county of Botetourt, will be very remote 
from the^epurt house, and must necessarily become a separate county, as 
soon as *their numbers are sufficient 
short tii^e.; Be it therefore enacted 

inhabitants of that part of the said county of Botetourt, which lies on 
said writers, shall be exempted from the payment of any levies to 
by the said* epunty court for the purpose of building a court house 
son for the said county.” Thus it appears that Virginia 
•churned the jurisdiction and territory of that vast regie 
w r ard to the Mississippi. 

In 1772 the county ofFincastle was taken from Botetourt; and in 
*1^776 Fmcaitle was divided into the counties of Kentucky, Washington 
*a/ul Montgomery, and the name of Fincastle became extinct, 

;In the year 1777 Rockbridge county was taken from A u ? us ta ant ^ BQt 
tetourt. Rockingham county, the same year, was taken from Augusta, 
and Greenbrier from Augusta and Botetourt, The years 1776 and 1777 
>yere remarkable for the many divisions of the western counties. West 
•Augusta, in lh^ year 1775, by the convention assembled for the purpose 
, of demising a plan for resisting the oppressions of the mother country, 
, 2 nong oiljw^rocccdiugK deiemtined, that “the landholders /if the distrjpt 
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of We$t Augusta shall be considered as a distinct county, and diave tjie 
* liberty of sending two* delegates to represent them in general convention 
as aforesaid*” ' 

This is the first account which the author has been able to find in ciiijr 
ancient statutes in' relation to West Augusta as a separate district or 
county. In 'fact-, it does not appear that ye ever had a county legally es¬ 
tablished by this name. It is presumable 1 that it acquired the name fyy 
general usage, from its remote .and western locality from the $eat of jus¬ 
tice, JJe this as if may, it'appears that th^e district of West Augusta ne¬ 
ver had its 1 bounds laid off and defined until the month of October 1776, 
when it was divided into three distinct bounties, viz : Ohio, Yohogania, 

the Extension of jhe western boundary between 
Virginia, the greater part of the county Yohogania fall¬ 
ing within the limits of Pennsylvania, {he residue was, by an act 
sensibly of 1785, added to Ohio) and YcAogania became extinct. 

Harrison cpunty was established in 1784, taken from Monongalia, 

1785 Hardy county was laid o&, taker* from "Hampshire. In 1786 Ran¬ 
dolph county was laid off, takep from Harrison. ; fn 1785 Russell county 
yas taken from Washington. In 1787 Pendleton pounty was taken from 
Augusta, ‘Hardy an^l Rockingham. In 1788 Kmawha was taken from 
Greenbrier and Montgomery, In 1789 Wythe county was taken from 
omery, and a part of Botetourt added to Montgomery. In 1790 
pBath county iff»§ taken from Augusta, Botetourt and Greenbrier. In 1792 
‘Lee county was taken from Russell; and in the same year, Grayson coun¬ 
ty was taken from Wythe. 

The author .has deemed it; an interesting part pf his work to give a par¬ 
ticular history of the establishment of our counties, because it goes to shew 

the rapid increase of our population, and improvement of our country, 
since thy termination of theywar of the revolution. To an individual bom 
and raised in the valley, and who is old enough to recollect the passing 
events for the last half century—who was acquainted with the state of our 
^country fifty years ago, its sparse population, rude log buildings, and un¬ 
cultivated manners and customs of our ancestors- 

« - 

of every thing calculated to better /the condition of human life—the 
'ishing change in the appearance of our country—its cfegant buildings, 
finely cultivated farms, improved stale of society, &c.-4-are calculated al¬ 
most to* raise doubts in his mind whether these vast changes could possi¬ 
bly have taken place within his little span of existence. The author’s 
destiny, when a youth, thew him into a business which gave him an op¬ 
portunity of exploring a considerable part of the lower counties of the val- 
*ley, and he has lately made it his business again to explore the same 
.counties ; and if he had been for the last forty .years shut up in a dun- 
'geon and recently set at liberty, he would almost dou^t his own senses 
;and believe himself in another country. A great part of our valley may 
be said to be elegantly improved* 

*Capt. James Russell, of Berkeley, some years ago JJuilt a brick barn 
750 feet long and 55 wide. 

The late Mr. John llite, in the year 17S5, built the first brick house c- 
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CHAPTER XV, 
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About the-year 1738$ there were two cabins erected near the run in 

f The author regrets that be has not been able to ascertain the 

in this town. Tradition however relates 

they were German 

year 1752 the legislature passed “an act for the establishing 
the town of Winchester.’ 5 In the preamble are the following words ; 

“Whereas it has been represented to this general assembly, that James 
Wood, gentleman, did survey and lay out a parcel of land at the couit 
housef in Frederick county, in twenty-six lots, of half an acre each, with 
streets for a town, by the name of Winchester, and made sale of the said 
lots to divers persons who have since settled and built and continue build¬ 
ing and settling thereon ; but because the same was not laid off and erec¬ 
ted into a town by act of assembly, the freeholders and inhabitants thereof 
will not be entitled to the like privileges enjoyed by the freeholders and 
inhabitants of other towns in this colony, Be it enacted, &c. that the said 
parcel of land lately claimed by the said James Wood, lying and being in 
the county of Frederick aforesaid, together with fifty-four other lots ©€ 
half an acre each, twenty-four thereof in one or two streets on the east 
side of the former lots, the street or streets to run parallel with the street 
already laid off, and the remaining thirty lots to he laid off at the north 
end of the aforesaid twenty-six, with a commodious street or streets in 
such manner as the proprietor thereof, the right honorable Thomas lord 
Fairfax, shall see fit, be and is hereby constituted, enacted, and establish¬ 
ed a town, in the manner already laid oat, to be called by and retain 



ver erected west of the Blue ride. This is but a small one story building, 
and is now owned by the heirs of the late Mr, A. Neill, at the north end 
of Stephensburg, in the county of Frederick. In 1787 Mt. Hite built a 
merchant mill, which was at that time considered the finest mill in the 
valley. It is now hardly considered a second rate mill. 

fA very aged woman, by the name of Sperry, informed the author that 
when she first saw the place where Winchester now stands, she was 2t 
years of age, and from her age at the time the author conversed with her, 
.(which was in 1809,) he found the year in which she first saw Winches¬ 
ter to be in 1738, at which time she stated there were but two small log- 
cabins, and those near the run. 

JMr. Jacob Gibbon informed the author that he was in Winchester in 
1755, and that the court house was a small cabin, and that he saw the 
court siting in this cabin. 
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name of Winchester, and that the freehalders of the said town shall fore¬ 
ver hereafter enjoy the same privileges which the freeholders of other 
towds erected by act of assembly enjoy.” This act further provides that 
fairs may be held in the town twice in each year. 

Thus it appears that the late Col. James Wood was the founder of 
Winchester, and not lord Fairfax as has generally been* believed. The 
latter made an addition to the towm. Tradition relates that Fairfax was 
much more partial to Stephensburg than he was to Winchester, and used 
all his influence to make Stephensburg the seat of justice, but that Wood 

treating one of the justices with a 
bowl of toddy secured his vote in favor of Winchester, which settled the. 
question, and that Fairfax was so offended at the magistrate who thus 
sold his vote, that he never after spoke to him** 

The late Robert Rutherford, Esq. opened the first store ever establish¬ 
ed in Winchester. There was soon a mixed population of Germans, I- 

a few English and Scotch. The national prejudices which ex¬ 
isted between the Dutch and Irish produced much disorder and many ri¬ 
ots. It was customary for the Dutch, on St. Patrick’s day, to exhibit the 
effigy of die saint, with a string of Irish potatoes around his neck, and his 
wife Sheeley, with her apron loaded also with potatoes. This was al¬ 
ways followed by a riot. The Irish resented the indignity offered to their 
saint and his holy spouse, and a battle followed. On St. Michael’s day 
Irish would retort, and exhibit the saint with a rope of '*sour hr out ” 
about his neck. Then the Dutch, like the Yankee, “felt chock % 

and at it they went, pell mell, and many a black eye, bloody nose, 
anil broken head, -was the result.f The author recollects one of these ri¬ 
ots since the war of the revolution. The practice was at last put clown 
by the rigor with which our courts ofjustice punished the rioters. 

In the month of September, 1758, the town of Stephensburg, in the 
county of Frederick, was established. This town was first founded by 
Peter Step’ enq who came to Virginia whh Joist Hite, in the year 1732. 
The ruins of Stephens’s first cabin are yet to be seen. Lewis Stephens, 
the late proprietor of the town, was the son of 
out the town in form, and applied to the general asse; 
blished by law, which was done in the year 1758. 

This town was first settled almost exclusively by Germans ; and 
religion, habits and customs, of their ancestors, were preserved with great 
tenacity for many years. The German language wms generally used in 
this village since the author’s acquaintance with it, which acquaintance 
commenced in the year 1784. 

In the month of November, 1761, Strasburg, (commonly called Sto¬ 
ver’s town,) was established by lawn This town was settled entirely by 








*The late John S. Woodcock,.Esq. communicated this fact to the au¬ 
thor, aud s ated that he had the information from the late Col. Martin. 

fGan. Smith informed the author that this practice was kept up for se¬ 
veral years after he settled in Winchester, and that several very dangerous 
riots took place, in which lie with other magistrates had to interpose, to 
preserve (lie peace. 
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Germans, and to this day the German language is in general use, though 
the English language m now generally understood, and also spoken by 
the inhabitants. It was laid oft'by Peter Stover, 

Staunton, in the county of Augusta, was laid off by William Beverly, 
Esq. and established by act of the general assembly in November, 1761. 
The first settlers were principally Irish. 

In March, 1761, Woodstock, then in the county of Frederick, was es¬ 
tablished by law. Jacob Miller laid off twelve hundred acres of land, 
ninety-six of which were divided into half acre lots, making one hundred 
and ninety-two building lots—the remainder into streets and five acre 
lots, commonly called out lots. This town appears to have been origi¬ 
nally laid out upon a larger scale than any of our ancient villages. Like 
the most of our towns it was settled exclusively by Germans, and their re¬ 
ligion, customs, habits, manners and language, were for a long time pre¬ 
served, and to this day the German language is gene 






Mecklenburg (Shepherdstown,) then in the county of Frederick, now 

in Jefferson, was established by law in the month of November, 176*2.— 

This village is situated immediately on the bank of the Cohongoroota 

(Potomac) about twelve miles above Harpers-Ferry. It was laid oft* by 

the late Capt. Thomas Shepherd, and was first settled chiefly by German * 

mechanics. It is remarkable for its being the place where the first steam 

boat was ever constructed in the world. Mr. James Kumsey, in the year 

*' ’ * 

1788, built a boat, which was propelled by steam against a brisk current. 

There are some of the remnants of the machinery now to be seen, in the 

% t ; ' 

possession of Capt. Haines, m that place. 

Romney, in the county of Hampshire, was laid off by the late lord 
Fairfax, and established by law in the month of November, 1762 

lordship laid off fifty acres into streets and half acre lots ; but the town 

improved but slowly. It does not contain more than fifty families at this 
time. It is nevertheless ,a place of considerable business ; has a bank, 
printing office, several stores and taverns. The new Parkersburg turn¬ 
pike road passes through it, which will doubtless, when completed, give 
it many great advantages. 

February, 177*2, Fincastlc, 

Israel Christian made a 

JL 

Botetourt court, for the use 
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In October, 1776, first year of the co-minonwcdth, the town of Bath, 
at the warm springs, in the county of Berkeley, (now the seat of justice 
for Morgan county,) was established, and laid oft* by act of assembly. 

Preamble. u Whereas it hath been represented to this general assem¬ 
bly, that the laying off fifty acres of land in lots and streets for a town at 
the warm springs, in the county of Berkeley,- will be of great utility, by 
encouraging the purchasers thereof to build convenient houses for accom¬ 
modating numbers of infirm persons, who frequent those springs yearly 
for the recovery of their health ; Be it enacted, &c. that fifty acres of 
land adjoining the said springs,-being'part of a larger trac t of land, the 
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property of the right honorable Thomas lhrd Fairfax, or other person or 
persons holding the’same by a grant or conveyance from him, be and the 
same is hereby vested in Bryan Fairfax, Thomas Bryan Martin, Warner 
Washington, the Reverend Charles Mynn 1 Thruston, Robert Rutherford, 
Thomas Rutherford, Alexander White, Philip Pendleton, Samuel Wash¬ 
ington, William Ellatey, Van Swearingen, Thomas HitepJames Edmund- 
son, and James Nourse, gentlemen, trusteed, to be by them, or any seven 
of them, laid out into lots of one quarter of an acre each, with convenient 
streets, which shall be and the same is hereby established a town, by the 
name of Bath.” 



going ex- 






The author has been the more particular' in making the 

I * O , 

from the act of the legislature, because this appears to be the first 
instance under our republican government in which the legislature took 
the authority of establishing and laying out a town upon the laftri of pri¬ 
vate individual*, without the consent of the owner of the land. It h pos-~ 

there is nothing in the language of the act which goes to show it. 

the month of October, 1777, Lexington, irt the county of Roct- 
bridge, was established. Extract from the law : “And be it further eh- 
acted, that at the place which shall be appointed for holding courts in the 
said county of Rockbridge, there shall be laid oft* a town, to be called 
Lexington, thirteen hundred feet in length anri*ninfe hundred in width. 

And .in order to make satisfaction to the proprietors of the said land, the 
clerk of the said county shall, by order of the justices, issue a writ direr- 
ted to the sheriff, commanding him to summon tvfelve able and disinter- 
-nested freeholders, to meet on the said land on a certain clay, ■ not under 
five nor over ten days from the date, who shall upon oath VWtie the said 
land, in so many parcels as there shall be separate owners, which valua¬ 
tion the sheriff shall return, under the hands and seals of the said jurors, 
to the clerk’s office; and the justices, at laying their first county levy, 
shall make provision for paying the said proprietors their respective pro¬ 
portions thereof; and the property of the said land. On the return of the 
said valuation, shall be vested in the justices and their successors, one 
acre thereof to be reserved For the 

the 

arising from such sale to be applied towards lessening the county 
and the public buildings for the said county shall be erefcted oh 
the land reserved as aforesaid.” From this it appears that the name of 
the town was fixed by law before the site is marked out. 

Moorefield was also established in the month of October, 1777, in the* 
county of Hampshire, now the seat of justice for the county of Hardy. 
Extract from the act of assembly : “ Whereas it hath been represented to 
this present general assembly, that the establishing a town on the lands 
of Conrad Moore in the county of Hampshire, would be of great advan¬ 
tage to the inhabitants, by encouraging tradesmen to settle amongst 
them; Be it therefore enheted, &c. that sixty-two acres of land belong¬ 
ing to the said Conrad Moore, in the most convenient place for a town. 







•This was-truly upon a small scale. 
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be, and the sam6 is hereby vested in Garret Vanmeter, Abel Randall, 
Moses Hutton, Jacob Read, Jonathan Meath, Daniel M’Neil, and 
George Rennock, gentleman, trustees, to be by them, or any lour of 
them, laid out into lots of half ah acre ehch,' with convenient streets, 
’V&bich shall be and the sam& is hereby established a town,'by the name 
df Moorefield.” • } 

Martinsburg was established in th6 month *of October, 1778. Extract 
the law : J “Whereas it h4th been represented to this present general 
assembly, that Adim Stephen, Esq. hath’lately laid off one hundred 
sfnd thirty acres of land in 4 * the county* of Berkeley, where the court 
R6use now stahds, in lots and streets for a town, &c.$ Be it 1 

that the said one hundred and‘thirty acres of land la 






streets, agreeable to a plan and survey thereof made, containing the nura- 
B£r of two hundred and sixty-nine lots, a$, by the' said plan and survey, 
relation thereunto being had, may more fiilly appear, be and the same is 
Hereby vested in Janies M’Alister, Joseph'Mitchell, Anthony Noble, Jas. 
Strode, Robert Carter Willis, William Patterson'and* Philip Pendfelon, 
g^entlemen, tri/Stees, and shall be established a town'by the name of Mar- 
tlnsburg. ,, 'Phis toWn was nkiri&d after the late Col. T 1 .'B. Martin.* 
Tradition relates that an animated congest took place between the late 
dren. Atlara‘Stephen and Jadob Hite, E3q., in relation to fixing the seat 
of justice for this county; Hite' contending Tor the location thereof oh bis 
own land, at what is now called Leetown, in the county of Jefferson, Ste¬ 
phen advoeating Mkrtinsburg. * Stephen prevailed, and Hite became so 
disgusted and dissatisfied, that he sold out his fine estate, anti removed to 

* ° ' 1 ... 1 . . v iu ' 


the frontier of South Carolina/ Fatal pembve ! He had not been long 
Settled in thit state, before the Indians mdrdered him and several of his 

family in the most shocking and barbarous manner.* It is said thht the 
evening before this bloody massacre took place, an Indian squaw/who 
was much attached to Mrs. Hite,f called oh her arid warned *her of the 
intended massacre, f\n3 advised her to rebit) ve with her little children to a 

» If* if• i * "iuP'x ’ * Tt*. • I %• 1 I 1 .. / •* A 'i it •_ • ' i 11 % 


place of safety. * Mrs. .Hite immediately Communicated-this intelligence 

H * 4 m , * * * « - ( ^ t ^ ^ ^ » I m ' , O # 

to her husband, who disbelieved the information, observing, “the Indians 

. _ _ . A _ . it... l’ ' . 1 * 1. . ‘ 1 j *1 * * ? * L »1»1 _ ’ 1_ L 


were 




® i 


armed and painted in jtheir usual war dress,' called on Hite,, and told him 
they had determined td kill him. It was in vain that hC pleaded his 

«r » , . gn i 4 ► * A | 

friendship for them, ana the many services he had rendered th^ir nation ; 
their fell purpose was fixed, and nothing could appease them but his blood, 
and that of his innocent, unoffending and helpless wife and children.’ 

. / * 9 O ■ 1 ^ i t •» 

They commenced their operations by the most cruel tortures itpon,Mr. 
Hite, cutting him to pieces, a joint at a Van 6; and whilst he’waslhus in* 
the most violent agonies, they barbarouslyi&urdered his wife anil, several* 

— i ^ . . 

*Col. James Ilite, of Jefferson county,' related tills' tradition to the 
author. 

_ fMrs. Hite was the sister of the late Col. J. Madison’, of Orange county, 
Virginia, and of course aunt to ex-president Madison. • 

V 
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of her little offspring. After Mr. Hite, his wife, and several of the chil¬ 
dren were dispatched, they took two of his daughters, not quite grown, 
and all his slaves as prisoners. They also carried off what plunder they 
chose, and their booty was considerable. 

Mr. Hite kept a large retail store* and dealt largely with the Creek and 
Cherokee tribes. It is said a man by the name of Parish, who went 
to Carolina, with Hite, and to whom Hite had been very friendly, growing 
jealous of Hite's popularity with the Indians, instigated the savages to 
commit the murder. About thcr year 1784 or 1785, the author saw the 
kite Capt. George Hite, (who had been an officer in the revolutionary 
army,), and who had just returned from an unsuccessful search after his- 
two young sisters, who were taken captives at the time of the murder of 
his father. He had traversed a, great part of the southern 

Indians, but never 

Capt. Bite* some short time after the war of the revolution, recovered a 
part of his father’s slaves, -who had been taken off bv the Indians, one of 
whom is now owned by Maj. Isaac Hite, of Frederick county. This-* 
woman brought home an Indian son, whom the author has frequently 
seen, and who had all the features of an Indian. A part of Hite’s slaves 
are to this clay remaining with the Indians, and are kept in rigorous 
slavery, fn the winter of 1815-16, the author fell in with Col. William 
Triplett, of Wilkes county, Georgia, who informed him, that in the 
autumn of the y ear 1801) he was traveling through the 4 Creek country, 
and saw an okl; negro man who told him he was one of Jacob Hite’s 
slaves, taken when his master and family were murdered! in South Caro¬ 
lina. He further informed Col. Triplett, that there were then sixty 
negroes in possession of the Indians, descended from slaves taken from 
Hite, the greater number of whom were claimed bv the* little r 
king. 



In October, 1778, the town of Abingdon was established in Washing¬ 
ton county. 

tn the month of May, 1780, the town of Harrisonburg, in the county 

It appears 
into lots and 


off fifty acres 










was the usu 
citizens of 



appointing trus- 
The privileges, however, 




nirg. 


In the month of October, 178: 

* 

of Greenbrier, was established- 






in the county 
The act of assembly appropriates forty 
acres of land at the court house;, to be laid off into half acre lots and streets.. 
•Samuel Lewis, James Reid, Samuel Brown, Andrew Donnelly, John* 
Stuart, Archer Matthews, Wilffom Ward, and Thomas Edgar, gentlemen,, 
were appointed trustees. 

In October, 1785, Clarksburg, in the county of Harrison, was estab¬ 
lished. Wm. Haymond, Nicholas Carpinert, John Myers, John M’Ally, 
arid John Davison, gen tie many were appointed trustees- 

In the same month an 1 year, Morgantown, in the county of Monon- 
gjilia, was established. The* act-appropriates fifty acres-of'land, the 
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♦property of Zackquell Morgan, ’to be laic! .-off into lots and streets fcr a 
town: Samuel Hanway, John Evans, David, Scott, Michael Kearnes, and 
-J ames Daugherty, trustees. 

In October, 1786, Charlestown, in the aounty of Berkeley, (now the 
.seat of justice for the county of Jefferson,) .was established. This town 
was laid off by the late JCol. Charles Washington, a brother to the illustri¬ 
ous Gen. George Washington, on his own land. Eighty acres were 
divided into lots and streets; and John Aqgustine Washington, William 
Drake, Robert Ratherford, Jamas Crane, Cato Moore, Magnus Tate, 
13enjamin Rankin, Thornton Washington* Wm. Little, Alexander White 
and Richard Ranson, were 
.•Christian name ©f its proprietor. 

In the year 1787, Frankfort, Jn Hampshire county, was established. 
One hundred and thirty-nine acres of land was laid off into lots and streets, 
with out-lots, by John Sellers. John Mitchell, Andrew Cooper, Ralph* 

illiams„ sen., James Clark, Richard Stafford, Heze- 
Jacob Brookhart, trustees. 

In the month of October, 1787, the town of West-Liberty, in the 
county of Ohio, was established. Sixty acres of land was laid off into 
lots and streets by Reuben Foreman and Providence Mounts. Moses 
Chapline, George MXUullough, Charles Willis, Van Swearingen, Zach- 
ariah Sprigg, James Mitchell, and Benjamin Briggs, were appointed 
trustees. 

In the same month and year, Middletown, in the county of Berkeley, 
(commonly called Gerrardstown,) was established. This town was laid 

Rev. Mr. David Gerrard, and contained one hundred lots, 
William Hennhaw, James Haw, John Gray, Gilbert M’Kewan, and Robt. 
Allen, were appointed trustees. 

The same year and month, the town of Watson, (commonly called 
Capon Springs,) in the cointyof Hampshire, was established—twenty 
acres of land to be laid off in lots and streets. Elias Poston, Henry Fry, 
Isaac Hawk, Jacob Hoover, Jdhn Winterton, Valentine Swisher, Rudolph 
Bumgarner, Paul M’lvor, John Sherman Woodcock, and Isaac Zane, 
gentlemen, trustees. 

In 1788 






Fifty 

Robert Haines, William Cunningham, Peter Halley, John Smith, Allen 
Wiley, Original Wroe, George Chick, William Morris, and Henry Trout, 
was laid out into lots and streets; and Thomas Allen, Robert Russell, 
William Headly, William Jennings, Jofcn Hickman, Thomas Hand, and 
Thomas Buck, gentlemen, trustees. 

The same year and month, Pattonsburg, in the county of Botetourt, on 
James river, was established. Crows ville, in Botetourt, was established 
at the same time. 

In 1790, Beverly was laid off and established a town at Randolph 
court-house. 

Frontville, at the Sweet Springs, and Springfield, in the county of 
Hampshire) were severally laid off and established in October, 1790. 

In October, 1791, Darksvflle in Berkeley, Keisletown in Rockingham, 
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and .Charlestown in Ohio, were severally established. This concludes 
the author’s account' of the establishment of the various towns west of 
the Blue ridge," within'the present western'limits of 'Virginia, from the 
earliest settlement of the country'to the year 1792 inclusive. 

This history of the establishment of the towns In Western Virginia, 
from the earliest settlement of the country, to the year 1792 inclusive, is 
athered from Hening’s Statutes at Large, which brings the acts of the 
egislature no further than that period. To continue the list to the pre¬ 
sent time, would require an examination of the various session acts since 
1792, which it would be difficult to obtain, perhaps, except in Richmond, 

uit the author’s present convenience to make 

a second edition 


anticipates a demand 
mean time make perfect 
»*e insertion. 
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NOTES, &C 


CHAPTER I 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
THE INDIAN MODE OF WARFARE, AND ITS ADOPTION 
BY THE WHITE PEOPLE. 


This is a subject which presents human nature in its most revolting fea¬ 
tures, as subject to a vindictive spirit of revenge, and a thirst of human 
blood, leading to an indiscriminate slaughter of all ranks, ages and sexes, 
by the weapons of war, or by torture. 

The history of man is, for the most part, one continued detail of blood¬ 
shed, battles and devastations. War has been, from the earliest periods 
of history, the almost constant employment of individuals, clans, tribes 
and nations. Fame, one of the most potent objects of human ambition, 
has at all times been the delusive, but costly reward of military achieve¬ 
ment. The triumph of conquest, the epithet of greatness* the throne 
the sceptre, have uniformly been 








If the modern 
the horrid features 








only. The natural state of war knows no such mixture of mercy with 
cruelty. In his primitive state, man knows no object in his wars, but 
that of the extermination of his enemies, either by death or captivity. 

The wars of the Jews were exterminatory in their object. The de¬ 
struction. of a whole nation was often the result of a single campaign. 
Even the beasts themselves were sometimes included in the general 
massacre. 

The present war between the Greeks and Turks is a war upon the 
ancient model—a war of utter extermination. 

9 

It is, to be sure, much to be regretted, that our people so often fol¬ 
lowed the cruel examples of the Indians, in the slaughter of prisoners,, 
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and sometimes worsen and children i yet let them receive i candid hear-' 
ing at the bar of reason and Justice, before they are condemned as bar-' 
barians, equally with the Indians themselves. 

History scarcely presents an example of a civilized nation carrying m s 
a war with barbarians without adopting the mode of warfare of the bar¬ 
barous nation. The ferocious Suwarrow, when at war with the Turks?, 
“Was as much of a savage as the Turks themselves. His slaughters were 
as indiscriminate as theirs; but during his wars against the French, in 
Italy, he faithfully observed the laws of civilized warfare. 

Were the Greeks now at war with a Civilized nation, we should hear 
nothing of the barbarities which they have committed on the Turks ; but 

barbarians, the principle of self defence'compels them 
the Turks the barbarities which they commit on them, 
last rebellion in Ireland, that of the United Irish’inen, the gov¬ 
ernment party were not much behind the rebels in acts of lawless cruelty, 
was not bv the hands of the executioner alone 













mary justice, as it was called, was sometimes inflicted 
perished under the torturing scourge of the drummer for the purpose of 
extorting confessions! These extra-judicial executions \Vere attempted 
to be justified on the ground of the necessity of the case. 

Our revolutionary war has a double aspect: on the one hand we car¬ 
ried on a war with the Bmglisft, in which we observed the maxims of 
civilized warfare with the utmost strictness; but the brave, the potent, * 
the magnanimous nation of our forefathers had associated with them¬ 
selves, as auxiliaries, the murderous tomahawk arid scalping knife of the 
Indian nations around our defenseless frontiers,- leaving tfiose barbarous 
sons of the forest to their own savage mode of Warfare, to the full indtil- ’ 
gence of all their native thirst for human blood.. 

On them, then, be the blame of all the horriij features of this war be¬ 
tween civilized and savage men, ill'which the llbrmer was compelled, 'by 
every principle of self defense, to adopt the Indian mode of warfare,’ in 
all its revolting and destructive'features. 

irnmniii iQP fa,, 

Were those who were engaged in the %var against the Indians, |ess 
than those who carried on the war against their English allies? 




Engl 
changed: 
indeed ra 




Americans take each one 








this arrangement. 

taking care of the ’sick, 

No disadvantages ' 



they are.ex- 

army is weakened dv uns arrancement. A sacrifice is 
minanity, in' 

but th 

% # . o 

result from all the clemency of modern warfare, excepting an augmenta¬ 
tion of the expenses of war. In thiJtmode of warfare, those of the nation, 
not in arms, are safe from death by the hands of soldiers. No civilized 
warrior dishonors his sword with the'* blood of helpless infancy, old age,' 
or that of the lair sex. lie aims his blows only at those whom he finds 
in arm * against him. The Indian kills indiscriminately. His object is * 
the total extermination of his enemies. Children are victims of his ven¬ 
geance, because, if miles, they may hereafter become warriors, or if 
faanbs. tJi 1 v mty h-vom* mothers. Even” the fetal state is criminal in 
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His view** It is not enough that the fetus should perish with the mur¬ 
dered mother; it is torn from her pregnant womb, and elevated on a stick 
dr pole, as a trophy of victory and an object of horror to the survivors of 
the slain. 

If the Indian takes prisoners, mercy has but little eorrtern in the trims- 
s'action.' He spares the lives of those who tall in(o his hands, for the pur¬ 
pose of feasting the feelings of ferocious vengeance of himself and his 
comrades, by the torture of his captive;' or to increase the strength of his 
nation by his adoption*into an Indian family; or for the purpose of gain, 
by selling him* for an* higher price, than his scalp would ; fetch, to his 
Christian allies of Canada; for bfe it known that those 1 allies were in the 
Constant practice of making presents for scalps and prisoners, as well as 

means for carrying on the Indian war, which for so many 

our defenseless frontiers/ No lustration can ever .wash 
_ „ & 

out this national stain.’ The 

Ij, F • 4* 

of history shall cfonvey the re 
tions. 
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as long as the page 
of the foul transaction to future gehera- 


Shou 






The ahthor 'tf'ould not open wounds which have, alas! already bled so 

I H ® j m f |6 < ’ m ^ w | ‘ j 

long, but for the purpose of doing justice to the memory of his forefathers 
and relatives, many of wh6m perished in‘the defense of their country, by 
tlie hands bf the merciless Indians. 

How is a war of extermination, and accompanied with such acts of 
atrocious Cruelty % to be met by those on whom it js inflicted? Must it be 
fhet by the lenient maxims of civilized Warfare? Must the Indian cap-- 
live be spared his life? What advantage would be gained by this course? 
The youhg" white prisoners, adopted into Indian families,. often become 
complete Indians; but in how few Instances did ever an Indian 'become . 
civilized. Send a cartel for an exchange of prisoners; the Indians know , 
nothing of this measure of clemency in war; the bearer of the vfdute flag 
for the purpose of effecting the exchange would have exerted his humanity’ 
at the forfeit of his Kfe/ . ■ ^ 

arg£*d with barbarism, in the prosecu- 

"" * 4, H • * * , | j JL • ' | 

Indian vfrar, let him who harbors this unfavorable impression 

m • | • ** % • # • 1 # /i i * - tj J " | '* ; • * 

eoncefrrting them, portray in imagination the horrid scenes of slaughter 
Vfhich frecfii’^ntly met thetr view in'the course of the- Indian tfar.i Let 

the reflection, Ibok at helpless inf^ftcy, virgin 
and hoary age, dishonored by the ghastly wounds of the tomahawk and 
scalping knife of the Savage. Let him hear the shriexs of the victims of 
the Indian tflrture by fire, and smell the surrounding Sir, rendered sicken¬ 
ing by the effluvia of their burning flesh and blood/ Let him hear the 
yells, and view the hellish features of the surrounding circle of, savage 
warriors, rioting in all the luxuriance of vengeance, while applying the 
flaming torches to the parched limbs of the sufferers, and .then suppose 
those murdered infants, matrons, virgins and victims of torture, were his 
friends and relations, the wife, sister, child or brother ; what would be 
his feelings! After a short season of grief, he would say, “I will now 
think only of revenge/-’ 

Philosophy shudders at the destructive aspect of war in anv she 
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Christianity by teaching the religion of the good Samaritan, altogether 
forbids it:' but the original settlers of the western regions, like the greater 
part of the world, were neither philosophers nor saints. They were 
u men of like passions with others;” and therefore adopted the Indian 
mode of warfare from necessity and a motive of revenge ; with the except 
tion of burning their captives alive, which they never did. If the bodies 
of savage enemies- were sometimes burned* it was not until after' they 
were dead. 

w 

Let the voice of nature and the law of nations plead in favor of the 
veteran pioneers of the desert regions of the west. War has hitherto 
been a prominent trait in the moral system of human nature, and will 
continue such, until a radical change shall be effected k* favor of science, 
morals and piety, on a general scale* 

In the conflicts of nations, as well as those of individuals, wo advanta¬ 
ges are to be conceded. If mercy may be associated with the carnage 
and devastations of war, that mercy must be reciprocal; but a war of utter 
extermination must be met by a war of the same character, or by an 
overwhelming force which may put on end to it, without a sacrifice of 
the helpless and unoffending part of the hostile nation. Such a force 
was not at the* command of the first inhabitants ©f this country. The 
sequel of the Indian war goes to show that m a war with savages the 
choice lies between extermination- and subjugation. Our government 
has wisely and humanely pursued the latter course.. 

Tho author begs to be understood that the foregoing observations are 
not intended as a justification of the whole of the transactions of our 
people with regard to the Indians during the course of the war. Some 
instances of acts of wanton barbarity occurred on our side, which have 
received and must continue to receive the unequivocal reprobration of 
all the civilised world. In the course of this history, it will appear that 
more deeds of wanton barbarity took place on our side than the world 
is now acquainted with.- 
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lan war again 
Great Britain, 
summer of 1763, as w< 
in history, for the great extent and destructiv 
.of a war of extermination, carried on by the united force 
Indian nations of the western country, along fhe shore of the northern 
lakes, and throughout the whole extent of the frontier settlements of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and North Carolina. 

The events of this war, as they relate to the frontier of Pennsylvania 
iand the -shores of the lakes, are matters of history already, and therefore 
shall be no farther related here than is necessary to give a connected view 
.of the military events of those disastrous seasons- The massacres by the 
Indians in the southwestern part of Virginia, so far as they have come to 

■e of the author, shall be related more in detail. 

The English historians (Hist, of England, voL x. p, 399,) attribute 
this terrible war to the influence of the French Jesuits over the Indians; 
fout whether with much truth and candor, is, to say the least 
tvemely doubtful. 

The peace of 1763, by which the provinces of Canada were ceded 
Britain, was offensive to the Indians, especially as they very well knew 
-that the English government, on the ground of this treaty, claimed the 
jurisdiction of the western country generally; and as an Indian 
difference between the right of jurisdiction and that of 
considered themselves as about to be dispossessed of 
country, as rapidly as the English might find it convenient to 
session of it. In this opinion 

forts on the Susquehanna, on lands to which the Indians laid claim. 
The forts and posts of Pittsburg, Bedford, Ligonier, Niagara, Detroit, 
Presque Isle, St. Joseph and Michilimackinac, were either built, or im¬ 
proved and strengthened, with additions to their garrisons. Thus the 
Indians saw themselves surrounded on the north and east by a strong line 
of forts, while those of Bedford, Ligonier and Pittsburg, threatened an 
extension of them into the heart of their country. Thus circumstanced, 
the aboriginals of the country had to choose between the prospect of 
being driven to the inhospitable regions of the north and west, of negoti¬ 
ating with the British government for continuance of the possession of 
their own land, or of taking up arms for its defense. They chose the hit 
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ter course, in winch a view of the smallness of their numbers, flip 
scantiness of their resources, ought to have taught them’, that although 
they might do ranch mischief, thtfp could not ultimately succeed; but the 
Indians; as well as tfieir brethren of the white skin, are often driven by 

• * 11 9 i * it I ’ ' * t * ** 

their'impetuous passions to rash and destructive enterprises, which rea¬ 
son wer permitted to give .'it counsels} would disapprove^ 

Tlie plan 4 fesolved on by thp* Indians for thp prosecution of the \var, 
wais that of a general massacre of all the mhalritaints of the English set¬ 
tlements un^the western countir, as weU as of those on the lands on 
Susquehanna^ to which they lahlplaim. 

Never did'military commanders of any patio display more skill, or 
^their troops ipore steady and ^-terrained bravery, than did those red men 
of the Wderpess in the prosecution of their gigantic pla^ for V 
of tHeir country from the possession of the English. It was indeed a jvar 
of utter extermination on extensive scale,—a conflict wh^ch exhibited 
.human jaturp in /ts native stab?, in which the gunning qf thp fox is psso- 
ciat'etf with the cruelty of the tiger. We read history' of this war 
‘/eelings of the deepest horijor; but why? On the partqf the savages, 
'theirs was the aijcient raodp of warfar^, in wbjph thene was nothing of 
ipercy. If science, associated with th$ benign jnfluen^ of the Christian 
system, has limited the carnage of war to those in arms, so as to giyp Jthe 
right dr life and hospitality women, infancy, old age, the sick, wounded 
and prisoners, may not a farther extension of thp influence .of those pow¬ 
erful but salutary agents put an end to war altogether? May not future 
generations read .the history of pur civilized warfare with equal horrpr and 
wonder, that with our science and piety we had wars at all! 

The English traders among the Indians were the first victims in this 
contest. Out of one hundred 1 and twenty of theip, among the dif|trent 
nations, only /wo pr three escaped being murdered. The forts of Presque 
|sle, St. Joseph and Miehilimackinae wpre taken, with a g^/ieral slaugh¬ 
ter of their garrisons. 

1 r in i f% . * * mm i m is if » « in. r t% . • * 1 
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res^s pf Bedford, Eigonier, 
ilty preserved from being taken,. 

principal object with the Indian^ to get possession of Detroit 
either by assault or famine,. The former was attempted 

* * * _ • • • *8 H | • , S’ Jp 
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In their first attempt on Fort Detroit, the Indians calculated on taking 
possession of it by stratagem. A large number of Indians appeared be- 
|fore tli£ place lender pretence of holding a congress with Maj. Gladwin, 
the commandant. He was on his guard and refused them adnpittarjpe. 
On the next day, about five hundred more of the Indians arrived in afips, 
and demanded leave to go into the fort, to hold a treaty. The command¬ 
ant letused to admit a greater number than forty The Indians under¬ 
stood his design of detaining them as hostages, for the good conduct of 
their comrades on the outside of the fort, and therefore did not send them 
into the place. The whole number of men in the fort and on board two 
Vessels .of war in the river, did not exceed one hundred and ten ortwel>e; 
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$3Ut*'by ( ^eans.of,the.caqnon they possessed, they made shift to keep the 
{Indians at a distance, and convince them that they could not take the 
place. When the Indians were about to retire, Capt, Da lye! arrived at 
*th£ fort with a considerable reinforce aent for the relief of the place. He 
made a sortie aga^ist the breastworks which the Indians had thrown up, 
with two hundred and forty-five men. This detachment was driven back 
with the loss of seventy men killed and forty-two wounded. Capt. 
Dafyel was among the slain. Of one hundred men who were escorting 
a large quantity of provisions to Detroit^ sixty-seven were massacred, 
fqrt Pitt had been invested for some time, before Capt Ecayer 

In thjs situation he and his 
die last extremity 

than fall into the hands of the savages, notwithstanding 
one, the garrison weak, and the country between the fort and Ligonier in 
possessioh of the savages, and his messengers killed or compelled to 
return back. In this situation, Col. Bouquet was sent by Gen Amhurst 
JLo the relief of the place, with a large quantity of provisions under a strong 
escort. This escort w#s attacked by a large body of Indians, in a nar¬ 
row defile on Turtle creek, and would have been entirely defeated, had it 
not been for a successful stratagem employed by the commander for ex¬ 
tricating theipselves fiyqm the savage army. After sustaining a furious 
contest from one o’clock till night, and for several hours the next morn- 
jag, a retreat was pretended, with a view to draw the Indians into a close 
engagement. Previous to this movement, four companies of infantry and 
grenadiers were placed in ambuscade. The plan succeeded. When the 
retreat .commenced, the Indians thought themselves secure of vi 
pressing forward with great vigor, fell into the ambuscade, and were dis¬ 
persed with great slaughter. The loss on the side of the English was 
.abov£ tyt hundred killed and wounded; that of the Indians could not 
have been less. The Iqss was severely felt by the Indians, as in addition 
jto the number pf warriors who fell in the engagement, several of the most 
distinguished chiefs were among the slain. Fort Pitt, the reduction of 
^vvhi/ch they had much at heart, was now placed out of their reach 
being effectually relieved and supplied with the munitions of war. 

The historian 









that region, and its immediate neighborhood, as classic ground, on ac¬ 
count of the memorable battles which took place for its possession in the 
infancy of our settlements. Braddock’s defeat, Maj. Grant’s defeat, its 
conquest by Gen. Forbes, the victory over the Indians above related by 
Maj. Bouquet, serve to show the importance in which this post was held 
in early timers and that it was obtained and supported by the English 
government, at the price of no small amount of blood and treasure. In 
the neighborhood of this place, as well as in the war-worn regions of the 
old- world, the plowshare of the farmer turns up from beneath the surface 
pf the earth, the broken and rusty implements of war, and the bones of 
.the slain in battle. 

It was in the course of this war that the? dreadful massacre at Wyoming 
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WAR OF 1763, 


took place, and desolated the fine settlements of the New-England peo 
pie along the Susquehanna, 

The extensive and indiscriminate slaughter of both sexes and all ages 
by the Indians, at Wyoming and other places, so exasperated a large 
number of men, denominated the “Paxton boys,”that they rivalled the 
most ferocious of the Indians themselves in deeds of cruelty, which have 
dishonored the history of our country, by the record of the shedding of 
innocent blood without the slightest pro vocation-^-deeds of the most atro- 
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of Lancaster 
lese unoffending 

the Paxton boys first directed their more man savage ven 
Fifty-seven of them, in military array, poured into their little 
village, and instantly murdered all whom they found at home, to 
number of fourteen men, women and children. Those of them who did 
not happen to be at home at the massacre, were lodged in the jail of 
Lancaster for safety. But alas! this precaution was unavailing. The 
Paxton boys broke open the jail door, and murdered the whole of them, 
in number about fifteen to twenty. It was in vain that these poor de¬ 
fenseless people protested their innocence and begged for mercy on their 
knees. Blood was the order of the day with those ferocious Paxton 
boys. The death of the victims of their cruelties did not satisfy their 
rage for slaughter; they mangled the dead bodies of the Indians with 
their scalping knives and tomahawks 
manner, scalping even 
of most of them. 

The next object of those Paxton boys was the murder of the Christian 
Indians of the villages of Wequetank and Nain. From the execution 
of this infernal design they were prevented by the humane interference of 
the government of Pennsylvania, which removed the inhabitants of both 
places under a strong guard to Philadelphia for protection. They re¬ 
mained under guard from November, 1763, until the close of the war in 
December, 1764 : the greater part of this time they occupied the barracks 
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the most shocking 

off the 





















;parations made for their re¬ 
nt last reluctantly desisted from the enterprise, 
we read, with feelings of the deepest horror, the record of the 
murders which have at different periods been inflicted on the unoffending 
Christian Indians of the Moravian profession, it is some consolation to 
reflect, that our government has had no participation in those murders; 
but on the contrary, has at all times afforded them all the protection which 
circumstances allowed. 

The principal settlements in Greenbrier were those of Muddy Creek 
and the Big Levels, distant’ about fifteen or twenty miles from each other. 
Before these settlers were aware of the existence of the war, and suppo¬ 
sing that; the peace made with the French comprehended their Indian 
allies also, about sixty Indians visited the settlement on Muddy Creek. 
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They made thtf visit under the mask of friendship/ They Were cordially 
received and treated with all the hospitality which it was in the power of 
these new settlers to bestow upon them; but on a sudden, and without 
any previous intimation of any thing like an hostile intention, the Indians 
murdered, in cold blood, all the men belonging to the settlement, and 
made prisoners of the women and children. 

Leaving a guard with their prisoners, they then marched to the settle¬ 
ments in the Levels, before the fate of the Muddy Creek settlement was 

Here, as at Muddy Creek, they were treated with the most 
attentive hospitality, at the house of Archibald Glendennin, who 
ave the Indians a sumptuous feast of three fat elks, which he had re¬ 
cently killed. Here a scene of slaughter, similar to that which had re¬ 
showed it to an Indian, desiring his advice how she might cure it. Thfs 
request he answered with a blow of the tomahawk, which instantly killed 

In a few minutes all the men belonging to the place shared the 
same fate. The women and children were made prisoners. 

In the time of the slaughter, a negro woman at the spring near the 
house where it happened, killed her own child for fear it should fall into 
the hands of the Indians, or hinder her from making her escape. 

Mrs. Glendennin, whose husband was among the slain, and herself 
with her children prisoners, boldly charged the Indians with perfidy and 
cowardice, in taking advantage of the mask of friendship to commit mur¬ 
der. One of the Indians exasperated at her boldness, and stung, no 



er lace 







doubt, at the justice of her charge against them, brandished his toma¬ 
hawk over her head, and dashed her husband’s scalp in 
defiance of all his threats, the heroine 

fidy and cowardice against the Indians. 

On the next day, after marching about ten miles, while passing through 
a thicket, the Indians forming a front and rear guard, Mrs. Glendennin 
gave her infant to a neighbor woman, stepped i 

srceived by the Indians, and made her escape, 
child made the Indians inquire for the mother. She was 














one of them, “I will soon bring the cow 

, beat its 



cries 
to be found, 
r calf:” and 












home in the course of the succeeding night, and 
covered tne corpse of her husband with fence rai 
this pious office for her murdered husband, she chose, as a place of safety, 
a cornfield, where, as she related, her heroic resolution was succeeded by 
a paroxysm of grief and despondency, during which she imagined she 
saw a man with the aspect of a murderer standing within a few steps of 
her. The reader of this narrative, instead of regarding this fit of despon¬ 
dency as a feminine weakness on the part of this daughter of affliction, 
will commisserate her situation of unparalleled destitution and distress. 
Alone, in the dead of night, the survivor of all the infant settlements of 
that district, while all her relatives and neighbors of both settlements were 
either prisoners or lying dead, dishonored by ghastly wounds of the toma- 
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hawk tnd scalping knife df the savages, her husband and her (Children 
amotf&st the slain. 


It was some days before'a forde could be eolMrfted in tfye eastern part 
of Bdrtetourt and the adjoihing' country for the purpose of burying the 
dead.’ . , 

Of tf& events of this waiydn the sbuSiwestdrffrdniier of Virginia, and 
in th&‘ 6'ountry of Holstein,’ the then 1 western pprt 6f North'Carolina, the 
author* has not been infoflhed, farther than that, oi£ the part of the In¬ 
dians, it was carried on with the greatest activity, and its cotffse marked 
with many deeds of the mobl atrocious cruelty f until&te in the year 1764, 
when a period was put to this sanguinhry contest, b f a treaty made with 
the Indian nations by Sir William Johnfeton, at the G&manJElats. 

The perfidy and cruelties practiced % the" Indian^ during the war of 
1763 and 1764, occasioned the revolting and .sanguinary character of the 
Indian wars which took place afterw’atfils/ The Indians had resolved on j 
the total extermination of all the settlers of our north and southwestern 
frontiers, and being no longer under die control of thfeir former allies, the 
French, they were at full liberty to exercise all their native ferocity, and 
riot in the indulgence of their innate thirst fo^ blood/ 


[Next follows, in Dr. Doddrige’s \^ork, his account of Bitftmore’s war,’ 

which the author of this history has transferred to the chapter under that 

head in the preceding pages. The tfhapte { which 1 follow^ relates to an 
event which occurred dtffirig that w#.] 


Chapter 


THE DEATH OF CORNSTALK 


I 










during the whole course tff the war. [Duilmore’s war.] 

In the summer of 1777, when the confederacy of the Indian nations, 
under the influence of the British government, was formed, and began to 
commit hostilities along our frontier settlements, Cornstalk, and a young 
chief of the name of Red-hawk, with another Indian, made a visit to the 
garrison at the Point, commanded at that time by Capt. Arbuckle. Corn¬ 
stalk stated to the captain, that, with the exception of himself and the 
tribe to which he belonged, all the nations had joined the English, and 
that unless protected by the whites, “they would have to run with the 
stream.” 

Capt. Arbuckle thought proper to detain the Cornstalk chief and his 
two cdniDanions as hostages for the ffctod conduct 6f the tribe to which 
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tfrey belonged.' They had hot been long In'this situation before a son of 
Cornstalk, concerned for the safety of his father, came to the opposite 
hide of the river and ! hallooed; his father knowing his voice, answered 
him. He was brought over the river. The father and son mutually 
Embraced each other with the greatest tenderness. 

On the day following, two Indian's, who had'concealed themselves in 
the weeds on the bank of the Kanawha opposite the fort, killed a man 
of the name of Gilmore, as h J e was returning from hunting. As soon as 
the dead bpdy was brought ofer the river, there'was a general cry amongst 
the men wh6 were present, “Let us kill the Indians in th 

ascended the bank of the river with Capt. Hall at their head 
to execute their hasty resolution. On their way 

Capt. Arbuckle, who endeavored to 
ndian hostages, saying 
murder of Gilm5re; but rembnstr 

Age, they cocked their guns and threatened the captains ’ with instant 
death, if they shoufd attempt to hinder them from executing their pur¬ 
pose. 

When the murderers arrived at the house where the hostages were con¬ 
fined, Cornstalk rose up to meet them at the door, but instantly received 
seven bullets through his body; his son and hu other two fellow-hostages 
were instantly despatched with bullets and tomahawks.- 

; a tr t ", < In ( * T % ' • j » 

Thus fell the' ShavTnee war chief Cornstalk, who, like? Logan, his com¬ 
panion in arm§, was conspicuous for intellectual talent, bravery 
fortune. . 

The 




were met by Capt 
uade them from 


a po concern in 
Pale 






as it is now known, goes to show 
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that he' Was no way deficient in thOse mental, endowments which consti¬ 
tute true greatness.' On the'evening preceding the battle of Point Plea¬ 
sant, he proposed going over the river to the camp of Gen. Lewis, for the 
purpose of making peace. The majority in’ the council of warriors voted 
against the measure'. “ Well,” said Cornstalk, “ since you have resol¬ 
ved on fighting, you shall fight, although it is likely we shall have hard 

marrow : biit if anv man shall attempt to run awav from 








regard to’One cowardly 
After the Indian's had retiirne 
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In this council ho reminded the war chiefs of their folly in 

”5 4 - • tJp . . # , y" -# 

from making peace, before the fatal battle of Point Plehsa 
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“What shall we do now? The L6hg-knives are coming upon us by two 
routes. Shall we turn’out and fight them ?” , All were silent, lie then 

* , * S, HI c > • r , t * , r 

asked, “ Shall we kill our squaws and children, and then fight until we 
shall all be killed oufselves?” To-this no reply was made. He then 
rose up and struck his tomahawk in the war post in. the middle of the 
council house, saying,Since you are not inclined to fight, I will go 
and make peaceand accordingly did so,' 

On the morning of the day of his death, a council wis held in the foit 
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a't the Point, in'Munich‘he was present. Diinnij the sitting of the <‘ >u:>- 
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til, it is said that he seemed to have a-presentiment of his 
fate* In one of his speeches, he remarked to the council, “ 
young, every time I went to war I thought it likely that I mi 
>re; but I still lived.. I am now in your hands, and you may 
you choose. I can die but once, and it is alike to me 
now or at another timer” When the men presented themselves 
the door, for the purpose of killing the Indians, Cornstalk’s son 
fested signs of fear, on observing which, his father said, “ Don’t be 
my son; the Great Spirit sent you. here to die with, me, and we mu 
mit to his will- It is.mlL for the-best.” 
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WAPPATOMICA CAMPAIGN,- 

Under the command of Col. Angus McDonald,., four hundred men were 
collected from the western part of Virginia by the order of the earl of 
Ounraore, the then governor of Virginia. he- place of rendezvous was 
Wheeling, some time in the month*of June, 1774.. They went down the 
river in boats apd canoes to the mouth of Captina, from thence by the 
shortest route to Wappatomiea town, about sixteen miles below the pre~ 
sent Coshocton. The pilots were Jonathan Zane, Thomas Nicholson 
and Tady Kelly. About six miles from the town, the army were met By 
a party of Indians, to the number of forty or fifty, who' gave a skirmish 
by the way of ambuscade, in which two of our men were killed and eight 
or nine wounded. One Indian was killed and several wounded. It was 


supposed that several more of them were killed, But they were carried offb 





When the army came to the town; it was found evacuated. The 
ans had retreated to the opposite shore of the river, where they 
formed an ambuscade, supposing the*party would cross the river from 
town. This was immediately discovered. The- commanding officer then 
sent sentinels up and down the river, to give notice, in case-the Indians 
should attempt to cross above or below the town, A private*in the* com¬ 
pany of Capt. Cresap, of the name of John Harness, one of the sentinels 
below the town, displayed the skill of a backwoods sharpshooter., 
an Indian behind a blind across the river, raising upriiis 




time3, to look over the river, Harness charged' his rifle with a second ha 






and taking deliberate aim, passed both balls through the neck o 
dinn. The Indians dragged off the body and buried it with 
of war. It was found the next morning and scalped by Harness. 

Sow after the town wmi taken, the Indians from the opposite %hom 
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reined for peace. The commander offered them peace on condition of 
their sending over their chiefs as hostages. Five of them came over the 
river and were put under guard as hostages. In the morning they were 
marched in front of the array over the river. When the party had reached 
the western bank of the Muskingum, the Indians represented that they 
could not make peace without the presence of the chiefs of the other 
towns: on which one of the chiefs was released to bring in the others. 
He did not return in the appointed time. Another chief was permitted to 
go on the same errand, who in like manner did not return. The party 
then moved up the river to the next town, which was about a mile above 
the first, and on the opposite shore. Here we had a slight skirmish with 
the Indians, in which one of them was killed and one of our men 
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were employed in removing their women and chil- 
people and effects, from the upper towns. The towns were 
the corn cut up. The party then returned to the place from 
out, bringing with them the three remaining chiefs, who 
Williamsburg. They were released at the peace the s 




seeding fall. t 

The army were out of provisions before they left (lie towns, and had 
to subsist on weeds, one ear of corn each day, with a very scanty supply 
«©f game. The corn was obtained at one of the Indkm towns. 




ing sent a small force of 
Intosh, for the defense of 
the western frontier, the general, with the regulars and militia from Fort 
Pitt, descended the Ohio about thirty miles, and built Fort M’Intosh, on 
the site of the present Beaver town. The fort was made with strong 
stockades, furnished with bastions, and mounted with one 6-pounder. 
This station was well selected as a point for a small military force, al¬ 
ways in readiness to pursue or intercept the war parties of Indians, who 
frequently made incursions into the settlements on the opposite side of 
.ike river In its immediate neighborhood. The fort was well garrisoned 
and supplied with provisions during the summer. 

Sometime in the fall of the same year, Gen. M’Intosh received an or- 
tler from government to make a campaign against the Sandusky towns. 
This order he attempted to obey with one thousand men; but owing to 
the delay in making necessary outfits for the* expedition, the officers, on 
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reaching Tuscarawa, thought it best to halt.at that place, build and.gar¬ 
rison a fort, and delay the farther prosecution of the campaign until the 
next spring. Accordingly they erected Fort Laurens on the bank of the 
Tuscarawa*. Some time-after the completion of the fort, the general re¬ 
turned with the army to J'ort Pitt, heaving Col. John Gibson,with a com¬ 
mand of one hundred and fifty men to protect the fort until spring. The 

T 4 ’ * * * |* • | ♦ i : _ . JT , Cj 

Indians were soon acquainted with the existence of the fort, and soon 
convinced our people, b^* sad experience, of the bad policy of building 
and attempting 1 to hold a fort so far in advance of our settlements and 
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as never afterwards 


fatigue*of sixteen meii went out for the horses and fell into the snare. 
Fourteen were killed on ihe spot, two were taken P r i s ^P ers ) one of whom 
.was given up at the close of the war, the otbpf was never afterwards 

»» i , * ' : . v V * » \ 

heard of. 

Gen. Benjamin Biggs, then a captain in the fort, being officer.of the 

day, requested leave pf the colonel to go but with the fatigue party,which 
fell into the ambuspade. 44 Mo,” said the cojpnel, “this fatigue party 
does not belong to a captain’s command. When I shall have occasion 
to employ one of that number, I shajl be thankful for yo|r service; at pre¬ 
sent you must attend to your duty in tie fort.” On wfjat trivial circum r 
stances do life and death sometimes depend! 

In the evening of the day of the ambuscade, the wh^le Indian army, 
in fuITwar dress and gainted, marched in single file through a pr^jrie in 
/view of the fort. Their number, as ppunted from one of the bastions, 
was eight hundred and forty-seven. They then took up their e^camp- 
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An old Indian by t|e name of John Thpmpson, who was with the 
American army in the fort, frequently went put amopg the ^ndians dur-* 
'jng their stay at their encampment, with the mutual consent of both par* 
ties. ' A short time before the Indians left the place, they sent word %q 
JO ol. Gibson, by the old Indian, that they were desirous of peace, and 
that if lie would send them a barrel of flour they would send in their pro- 
pjjsals the next day; but although the colonel complied with their request, 
Jlmy unrobed off without fulfilling their engagement. 

The oumiiundtT, supposing the whole number of the India jus had gear 
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.off, gave permission to Col. Clark, of the Pennsylvania line, to escort the 
( invalids, to the number of eleven or twelve, to Fort M’lntosh. The 
.whole number of this detachment was fifteen. The wary Indians hail 
left a party behind, for the purpose of doing mischief. These attacked 
this party of invalids and the escort;, about two miles from their fort, and 
killed the whole of them with the exception of four, amongst whom was 
the captain, who ran back to the fort. On the same clay a detachment 
.went out from the fort, brought in the dead, and buried them with the 

fort gate. 

disaster, a relief of seven hundred 

under Gen, M’Intosh, arrived at the fort with a supply of provisions, a 
great part of which was lost by an untoward accident 
had reached yrithin about one hundred yards of the fort 
them a 











the pack horse 

every direction through the woods, so that 
V »ever be recovered again. 

Among other transactions which took place about this time, was that 
.<*f gathering up the remains of the fourteen men for interment, who had 
fallen in the ambuscade during the winter, and which could not be done 
during the investment of the place by the Indians. They were found 

mostly devoured by the wolves. The fatigue party dug a pit large 

contain the remains of all of them, and after depositing them in 
the pit, merely covering them with a little earth, with a view to have re¬ 
venge on the wolves for devouring their companions, they covered the 
pit with slender sticks, rotten wood and bits of bark, not of sufficient 
‘strength to bear the weight of a wolf. On the top of this covering they 
placed a piece of meat, as a bait for the wolves. The next morning sev 
of them were found in the pit. They were shot and the pit filled up. 

For about two weeks before the relief arrived, the garrison had been 
put on short allowance of half a pound of sour flour and an equal weig 
of stinking meat for every two days. The greater part of the last week 




ration 

during their march to Fort M’Intosh; but many of the men, supposing 
them to have been back rations, ate up the whole of their allowance be¬ 
fore the next mourning. In consequence of this imprudence, in eating 
immoderately after such extreme starvation from the want of provisions, 
about forty of the men became faint and sick during the first day’s march* 
Ori the second day, however, the sufferers were met by a great number 
of their friends from the settlements to which they belonged, by whom 
they were amply supplied with provisions, and thus saved from perish¬ 
ing. 

Maj. Vernon, who succeeded Col. Gibson in the command of Fort 
Laurens, continued its possession until the next fall, when the garrison, 
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;aftcr being, like their predecessors, reduced almost to starvation, evacua¬ 
ted- the place. 

Thus ended the disastrous business of Fort Laurens, in which much 
fatigue and suffering were endured and many lives lost, but without any 
beneficial result to the country. 
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Tins ever memorable campaign took place in the month of March, 
1782. The weather, during the greater part of the month of February, 
had been uncommonly fine, so that the war parties from Sandusky visited 
the settlements, and committed depredations earlier than usual. The 

family of a William Wallace, consisting of his wife and five or six chil¬ 
dren, were killed, and 'John Carpenter taken prisoner. These events 
took place in the latter part of February. The early period at which 
those fatal visitations of the Indians took place* led to the conclusion that 
the murderers were either Moravians, or that the warriors had had their 
winter quarters at their towns on the Muskingum. In either case, the 
Moravians being in fault, the safety of the frontier settlements required 
the destruction of their establishments at that place. 
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place* led to the conclusion that 


the frontier settlements required 
t that place. 


Accordingly, between eighty and ninety men were hastily collected to¬ 
gether for the fatal enterprise. They rendezvoused and encamped the 
first night on the Mingo bottom, on the west side of the Ohio river. 
Each man furnished himself with his own arms, ammunition and provi- 











take a circuit in the woods, and reach the river a little distance below the 
town, on the east side. Another division was to fall into the middle of 
the town, and the third at its upper end. 

When the party which designed to make the attack on the west side 
had reached the river, they found no craft to take them over, but some¬ 
thing like a canoe was seen on the opposite bank. The river was high 
with some floating ice. A young man of the name of Slaughter swam the 
river and brought over, not a canoe, but a trough designed for holding 
sugar water. This trough could carry but two men at a time. In order 
to expedite their passage, a number of men-stripped off their clothes, put 
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tfiteiii into the trough, together with their guns, and swam by its sides* 
holding its edges with their hands.- When about sixteen had crossed 
the river, their two sentinels, who had been posted in advance, discovered 
an Indian whose name was Shabosh* One of them broke one of his 
arms by a shot. A shot from the'other sentinel killed him. These heroes 
then scalped and tomahawked him.* . 

By this time about sixteen men hacf got over the river, and supposing 
that the firing of the guns which killed Shabosh would lead to an instant 
discovery, they sent word to the party designed to attack the town on the 
east side of the river to move on instantly, which they did. 

In the mean time, the small party which had crossed the river, marched 
with all speed to the Brain town on the west side of the river. Here they 



me arrival 01 tne men; at me u 
the Moravians, and informed 
Fort Pitt for their safety* Th 
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removal, 
i and for 


soon- 


arms, and appeared highly delighted with the prospect of their removal, 
and began with all speed to prepare victuals for the white men and for 
themselves on their journey. 

A party of white men and Indians was immediately dispatched to Sa¬ 
lem, a short distance from Gnadenhutten, where the Indians were gather¬ 
ing in their coni, to bring them into Gnadenhutten, The party soon arri¬ 
ved with the whole number of the Indians from Salem. 

In the mean time the Indians from Gnadenhutten were confined in two 
Houses some distance apart, and placed under guard; and when those 
from Salem arrived, they were divided, and placed in the same houses 
with their brethren of Gnadenhutten. 

The prisoners being thus secured, a council of war was held to decide 
on their fate. The officers, unwilling to take on themselves the whole 
responsibility of the decision, agreed to refer the question to the whole 
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should step 


second rank.” On this sixteen, some say eighteen, stepped out of the 
rank, and formed themselves into a second line; but alas? this line of 
mercy was far too short for that of vengeance. 

The fate of the Moravians w as then decided on, and they were told to 
prepare for death. 

The prisoners, from the time they were placed in the guard-house, fore¬ 
saw their fate, and began their devotions by singling hymns, praying, and 
exhorting each other to place a firm reliance in the mercy of the Savior of 
men. When their fate was announced to them, those devoted people 
embraced, kissed, and bedewing each others 1,1 faces and bosoms with 
their mutual tears, asked pardon of the brothers and sisters for any offense 
they might; have given them through life. Thus, at peace with their God 
and each other, on being asked by those who were impatient for the 
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missionaries, who 




gs in your endeavors to 
as the rose,” 
followers, by the 
* Faithful pastors! 

spirits are again associated with those of your flock, “ where? the wicked 
Cease from 5 troubling and the wleary are at rest!” 

The number of the slain, as reported by the men on their return from 

file campaign, was eighty-seven or eighty-nine; but the Moravian account, 

which no doubt is correct, makes the number ninety-six. Of these, sixty- 
two were grown persons, one-third of whom were women ; the remaining 
thirty-four were children. All thesej with a feW exceptions, were killed 
in the houses* Shabosh was killed about a mile above the’town, on the 
west side of the river, tfis wife watf killed while endeavoring to conceal 
herself in a bunch of bushes at the Rater’s edge, on the" arrival of the 
ftien at the town, ori the e y ast side of the river/ Adman at the same time 
was shot in a canoe, while attempting to make his escape from the east 
to the west side of the riveh Two Others were shot while attempting to 
escape by swimming the* river. A few men, who were supposed to be * 
Warriors, were tied and taken some distance frotn r the slaughter houses, 
to be tomahawked. One of these had like to have .made his escape at 
the expense of the life of one of the nturderers.' The rope by wdiich he 
was led was of some length. The two men who wefe conducting him to 
death fell into a dispute who should have the scalp. The Indian, whi 
marching with a kind of dancing irfotiorf, and sinking his death song, 
drew a knife’from a scabbard suspended round his neck, cut the rope, 

jerk of the rope occasion- 
tbwards the wnods, 
his wrists. He was 
, orfe of whom woun 
g was forbidden, for 

men might kill each other as they were* running in a straggling manner 
A young man then mounted on a horse and pursued the Indian 
overtaken struck the horse' on the head with a clubt 
ng from the horse, on which the Indian seized, threw kirn 
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his tomahawk to kill Mm. At that instant, 
near enough to shoot the Indian, which he 
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<Jf age. One of them, after being knocked down and scalped, but not 
killed, had the presence of mind to lie still among the dead, until the dusk 
of the evening, when he silently crept out of the door and made his es¬ 
cape. The other lad slipped through a trap door into the cellar of one 
of the slaughter houses, from' 1 which he made his escape through a small:! 
cellar window. 

These two lads 


f fortunate in getting t together in the woods the 
same night. Another lad, somewhat larger, in attempting to pass through 
same window, it is supposed stuck fast and was burnt alive. 

per town were apprised of their danger in due 

mangled body 




and 

dians. 

After the work of death was finished, and the plunder secured, all 
Buildings in the town were set on fire and the slaughter houses among 
the rest. The dead bodies were thus consumed to ashes. A rapid re¬ 
treat to the settlements finished the campaign* 

Such were the principal events of this horrid affair/- A massacre of 
innocent, unoffending people, dishonorable not only to our country, but 
human nature itself. 

Jllliii . ilia .* luu. iUUl ,uuii. ilUUl iuu. 

to 


Before making any remarks on the cakseu which led to the disgraceful 
events under consideration, it may be proper to notice the manner in 
•which the enterprise was conducted, as furnishing evidence that the mur¬ 
der of the Moravians was intended, and that no resistance from them was 
anticipated. 

In a military pt)Int of vie%, the Moravian? campaign wasr conducted 
the very worst manner imagirtabie. It Was undertaken at so early 
period, that a deep fall of sirow, a thing very common in the early part 





they com 




two sentinels who shot Shabdsh, according to military law ought to have 
been executed on the spot for having fired without orders, thereby giving 
premature notice of the approach of our men. The truth is, nearly the 
whole number of the array ought to have been transported over the river; 
for after all their forces employed, and precaution used in getting posses¬ 
sion of the town on the east side of the river, there were but one man and 
one squaw found in it, all the others being on the other side. This cir¬ 
cumstance they ought to have known beforehand, and acted accordingly. 
The Indians on the west side of the river amounted to about eighty, 
arid among them above thirty men, besides a number of young lads, all 
possessed of guns and well accustomed to the use of them; yet this large 

V 
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number was attacked by about sixteen men. If they had really antlcipa. 

ted resistance, they deserved to lose their lives for their rashness. It is- 
presumable, however, that having full confidence in the pacific principles 
of the Moravians, they did not expect resistance; but calculated on blood 
and plunder without having a shot fired at them. If this was really the 
case, the author leaves it to justice'to find, if it can, a name for the trans¬ 
action. 


One can hardly Kelp reflecting with regret, that these Moravians did 
not for the moment lay aside their pacific principles and do themselves 
justice. With a mete show of defense, or at most a few shots, they might 
have captured and disarmed those few men, and held them as hostages 
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led as sheep, to the slaughter.” Over this horrid deed humanity must 
shed tears of commisseration, as long as the record of it shall remain. 

Let not the reader suppose that I have presented him with a mere im¬ 
aginary possibility of defense on the part of the Moravians. This defense 

would have been an easy task. Our people* did not go on that campaign 
with a view of fighting.. There may have been some brave men among 
them; but they were far from being all such. For part, I cannot sup¬ 
pose for a moment that any white man, who can harbor a thought of 
using his arms for the killing of women, and children in any case, can, be 
a brave man. No, he is a murderer.. 


The history of'the Moravian settlements on the Muskingum, and the- 
peculiar circumstances of their inhabitants during the revolutionary con¬ 
test between Great Britain and America, deserve a place here. 
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In the revolutionary war, which began in 1775, the situation of the 
Moravian settlements was truly deplorable. The English had associated 
with their own means of warfare against the Americans, the scalping 
knife and tomahawk of the merciless Indians... These allies of England 
committed the most horrid depredations along the whole extent of our 
defenseless frontier. From early in the spring until late in the fall, the 
early settlers of the western parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania Lad to 
submit to the severest hardships and privations. Cooped up in little 
stockade forts, they worked their little fields in parties under arms guard¬ 
ed by sentinds,. and were doomed from day to day to witness or hear le- 
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ports of the murders or captivity of their people, the burning of their 
houses, and the plunder of their property. 

The war with the English fleets and armies, on the 'Other side of the 
mountains, was of such a character as to engage the whole attention and 
resources of our government, so that, poor as the first settlers of this coun¬ 
try were, they had to bear almost the whole burden of the war during the 
revoliitionaiy contest. They chose their own officers, furnished their 
own means, and conducted the war in their own way.. Thus circumslan- 
“they became a law unto themselves,” and on certain occasions 

acts which government was compelled to disapprove. This 

as never fully dissipated until the conclu- 
in 1794. 








two rival powers engaged in furious warfare, the preservation of their 
neutrality was no easy task, perhaps impossible. If it requires the same 
physical force to preserve a neutral station among belligerent nations that 

prosecute a war, as is unquestionably the case, this pacific peo¬ 
ple naa no chance for the preservation of theirs. The very goodness of 
their hearts, their aversion to the shedding of human blood, brought them 
into difficulties with both parties. When they sent their runners to Fort 
Pitt, to inform us of the approach of the war parties, or received, fed, se¬ 
creted and sent home prisoners, who had made their escape from the sava¬ 
ges, they made breaches of their neutrality as to the belligerent Indians. 
Their furnishing the warriors with a resting place and provisions was 
contrary to their neutral engagements to us; but their local situation ren¬ 
dered those accommodations to the warriors unavoidable on their part, as 
the warriors possessed both the will and the 








frdquent failures of the war 
the Moravians, who often 
of their approach. This charge against them was certainly not without 
foundation. In the spring of the year 1781 the war chiefs of the Dela¬ 
wares fully apprised the missionaries and their followers of .their danger 
both from the whites and Indians, and requested them to remove to a 
place of safety from both. This request was not complied with, and the 
almost prophetic predictions of the chiefs were literally fulfilled. 

In the fall of the year 1781, the settlements of the Moravians were 
broken up by upwards of three hundred warriors, and the missionaries 
taken prisoners, after being robbed of almost every thin j. The Indians 
were left to shift for themselves in the barren plains of Sandusky, where 
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roost of their horses and cattle perished from famine during the winter. 
The missionaries were taken prisoners to Detroit; but after an examina¬ 
tion bv the governor, were permitted to return to their beloved people 
again. 

In the latter part of February, a party,of about one hundred and fifty qf 
the Moravian Indians returned to their.deserted villages on the Muskin¬ 
gum, to procure corn to keep their families and cattle from starving. Of 
these, ninety-six tell into the hands, of Williamson and his party, and were 
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people 

uncomfortable. ' The 


highest degree 
tlie duties qf 

campaigns. Thejc was scarcely a family of the first 
, at some time or .other, lose gnore ,or Jess ,of their 
number by the merciless Indians. T^eir cattle w T ere killed, their cabins 
burned, and their horse*.carried off. These Josses t were severely felt by 

a people so poor as we were at that time. Thus cirqumstanqed, our peo¬ 
ple were exasperated to .madness by the extent and severity of the war. 
The unavailing endeavors of the American .congress to 
ans from taking up the hatchet against either side in the revolutionary 
contest, contributed much to increase the general indignation against 
them, at the same time those pacific endeavors of our government divided 
the Indians amongst themselves on the question of war or peaqe with 
the whites. The Moravians, part of the Delawares, and some others, 
faithfully endeavored to preserve peace, but in vain. The Indian maxim 
was, *>he tjiat is not for us is against us.” Hence the Moravian mission- 
s and their followers were several times on the point of being 





selves, and traff^ck off their plunder. Whether these aids, thus given to 
our enemies, were .contrary to the law’s of neutrality between belligerents, 
is a question which I willingly leave to the decision of civilians. On the 
part of the Moravians they were unavoidable. If they did not give or 
^ell provisions to the warriors, they would take theip by force. The fault 
was in their situation, not in themselves. 

The longer the war continued, the $iore .our people complained of the 
.situation of these Moravian villages. It was said that it was owing to 
{their being so near us, that the -.warriors commenced their depredations 
.so early in the spring, and continued them until so late in the fall. 

Jpi the hitter .end of the year F781, the militia of the frontier came to £ 
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•determination to break up the Moravian villages on the Muskingum. 
.For this purpose a detachment of our men went out under the command 
of Col. David Williamson, for the purpose of inducing the Indians with 
their teachers to move farther off, or bring them prisoners to Fort Pitt. 
Wh^n they.arrived.at the villages they found but few Indians, the greater 
number of them having removed to Sandusky. These few were well 
treated, taken to Fort Pitt, and delivered to the commandant of that sta¬ 
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detention sent them home again. 

offense to the people of the country, who 
have been killed* Col. Williamson, who, 

pular man, on account of 
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soldier, but not mur 
a superior officer 
ian Indian would 



He was only a militia 


from 

confidence that he was 
eqemy in battle, 
der p prisoner. Had he possessed 
regular army, I do not believe that a single 
lost his life; but he possessed jio such authority, 

officer, who could advise, but not command. His only fault was that of 

too easy a compliance with popular opinion and popular prejudice. On 
this account his memory has been loaded with unmerited reproach. 

Several reports unfavorable to the Moravians had been in circulation 
for some time before the campaign against them. One was, that the 
night after they were liberated at Fort Pitt, they crossed the river and 
killed or made prisoners a family of the name of Monteur. A family on ,l " 
Buffalo creek had been mostly killed in the summer or fall of 1781 ; and 
it was said by one of them, who, after being made a prisonei, made his 
escape, that the leader of the party of Indians who did the mischief was 
a Moravian. These, with other reports of similar import, served as a 

for their destruction, although no doubt they were utterly 





wife and 

& r 

.children, who had been murdered by the Indians a few days before : they 
-were still bloody; yet there was no unequivocal evidence that these peo¬ 
ple had any direct agency in the war. Whatever of our property was 
found -with them had been left by the warriors in exchange for the provi¬ 
sions which they took from them. When attacked by our people, al¬ 
though they might have defended themselves, they did not: they never 
■fired a single shot. They were prisoners, and had been promised pro¬ 
tection. Every dictate of justice and humanity required that their lives 
-should be spared. The complaint of their villages being “half-way hou 
; ,scs for the warriors,” was at an end, as'they had been removed to Son- 
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dusky the fall before. It was therefore an atrocious and unqualified mur¬ 
der, But by whom committed—by a majority of the campaign? For 
the .honor of my country, 1 hope I may safely answer this question in the 
negative. It was one of those convulsions of the moral state of society, 
in which the voice of the justice and humanity of a majority is silenced 
by the clamor and violence of a lawless minority. Very few of our men 
imbrued their hands in the blood of the Moravians. Even those who 
had not voted for saving their lives, retired from the scene of slaughter 
with horror and disgust Why then did they not give their votes in their 
favor? The fear of public indignation restrained them from doing so. 

, but had not heroism enough to 
o, des 
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THE INDIAN SON 



As connected with the history of the Indian wars of the western country, 
it may not be amiss to give an explanation of the term “Indian summer.” 

This expression, like many others, has continued in general use, not¬ 
withstanding its original import has been forgotten. A backwoodsman 



fall, had been cooped up in their little uncomfortable forts, and subjected 
to all the distresses of the Indian war. 

At the approach of winter, therefore, all the farmers, excepting the 
owner of the fort, removed to their cabins on their farms, with the joyful 
feelings of a tenant of a prison, recovering his release from confinement. 
All wag bustle arid hilarity in preparing for winter, by gathering in the 
corn, digging potatoes, fattening hogs, and repairing the cabins. To our 
forefathers the gloomy months of winter were more pleasant than the 
zephyrs and the flowers of Ma 
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lt however soraelimes happened, after the apparent onset of winter, 
the weather became warm; the smoky time commenced, and lasted for a 
considerable number of days. This was the Indian summer, because it 
afforded the Indians another opportunity of visiting the settlements with 
their destructive warfare. The melting of the snow saddened every 
countenance, and the genial warmth of the sun chilled every heart with 
horror. The apprehension of another visit from the Indians, and of being 
driven back to the detested fort, was painful in the highest degree, and 
the distressing apprehension was frequently realized. 

Toward the latter part of February we commonly had a fine spell of 
ooen warm weather, during which the snow melted away. This was de-- 
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A man of the name of John Carpenter was taken early in the month of 
March, in the neighborhood of what is now Wellsburg, There had been 
several warm days, but on the night preceding his capture there was a 

heavy fall of snow. His two horses, which they took with him, nearly 
perished in swimming the Ohio, The Indians as well as himself suffered 
severely with the cold before they reached the Moravian towns on the 


severely with the cold before they reached the Moravian towns on the 
Muskingum. In the morning after the first day’s journey beyond the 
Moravian towns, the Indians sent out Carpenter to bring' in the horses, 
which had been turned out in the evening, after being hobbled. The 

horses had made a circuit, and fallen into the trail by which they came, 
and were making their way homewards. 

When Carpenter overtook them, and had taken off their fetters, he had, 
as he said, to make a most awful decision. He had a chance and barely 


a chance 









access; 





of death should he attempt 
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and Pittsburg. If I recollect rightly, he brought both his horses home 
with him. This happened in the year 17S2. The capture of Mr. Car¬ 
penter, and the murder of two families about the same time, that is to 
say, in the two or three first days of March, contributed materially to the 
Moravian campaign, and the murder of that unfortunate people. 
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CHAPTER VI 
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the result of this campaign was widely different from that of the Mora¬ 
vian campaign the preceding March. 

It should seem that the long continuance of the Indian war had deba¬ 
sed a considerable portion of our population to the savage state of our 
nature. Having lost so many relatives by the Indians, and witnessed 
their horrid murders and other depredations on so extensive a scale, they 
became subjects of that indiscriminate thirst for revenge, which is such a 
prominent feature in the savage character; and having had a taste of 
Wood and plunder, without risk or loss on their part, they resolved to go 
on and kill every Indian they could find, whether friend or foe. 

Preparations for this campaign commenced soon after the close of the 
Moravian campaign, in the month of March; and as it was intended to 
make what was called at that time “a dash that is, an enterprise con¬ 
ducted with secrecy and despatch, the men were all mounted on the best 
horses they could procure. They furnished themselves with all their out¬ 
fits, except some ammunition, which was furnished by the lieutenant 
colonel of Washington county. 


On 













ception ot one company irom l en iviue, m wasnington county, were 
an election was held for the office of commander-in-chief for the expedi¬ 
tion. The candidates were Col. Williamson and Col. Crawford. The 
latter was the successful candidate. When notified of his appointment, 
it is said that he accepted it with apparent reluctance. 

The army marched along “ Williamson’s trail, 119 as it was then called, 
until they arrived at the upper Moravian town, in the fields belonging to 
which there was still plenty of corn on the stalks, with which their horses 
were plentifully fed during the night of their encampment there. 

Shortly after the army halted at this place, two Indians were discov¬ 
ered by three men, who had walked some distance out of the camp. 
Thrci shots were fired at one of them, but without hurting him.. As 
»©<;»n;;i as'the news of the discovery of Indians had reached the camp, more 
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thrift’dtie half df the men'rushed out, without command, aftd in*the most 
tumultuous manner, to see what happened From that time, Col. Craw¬ 
ford felt a presentiment of the defeat which fblld ved.* 

The truth is, that notwithstanding the secrecy and dispatch df the en¬ 
terprise, the Indians were beforehand with our people They* saw the 
rendezvous 0 ft 1 the Mingo bottomland }mew their numbet and destina¬ 
tion. They visited every encampment immediately 6h their leaving it, 
and saw from* their writing on the trees and sdraps df paper, that “no 
quarter was to be given'td any Indian, whether man, woman, df child.” 

_ Nothing material happened during their mtfrdh until the fit# of June, 
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In this dilemma, What was ttf be done? The officers held a council; in 
which it was determined to inarch one day longer in the direction of Up¬ 
per Sandusky, and if they should riot reach the toWrt ifi the COursd of the 
day, to make a re treat with all $j»ed. 

The march Was commenced on the next mdrning through the plains of 
Sandusky, and continued until about two o*cloek, whe'n the advance 
guard was attacked and driveri iff'by the Indians, Who wire discovered 
iini large" numbers in' the high girass with Which the place was* Covered. 
The Indian army Was at that moment about entering a piece of Woods, 
almost entirely surrounded by plains; but in this they were disappointed 
Dy a rapid moverneht of our men. The battle thert commenced By a heavy 
fire from both sides. From a partial possession of the Woods which they 
had gained at the Otiset of the battle, the lridiaris Were soon dislodged. 
They then attempted to gain a small skirt of Wood on our right flank, but 
-&ere prevented froiil doing so by the vigilance tftid bravery 6f Maj. Leet, 




































In the morning otfr army occupied the battle ground of the preceding 
day. The Indians made nd attack during the day, until late to the even*' 
ing, but were seen in large bodies traversing the plains in various direc¬ 
tions., Some of them appeared to be employed in carrying off thdr dead 
dud wounded.- 

* + 

In the morning of this day a Council 6'f the officers Was held, in which' 
6 retreat was resolved on, as the only means of saving their army, the In¬ 
dians appearing' to increase ifi numbers every hour* During the sitting of 
this council, Col. Williamson proposed taking one hundred and fifty vok 
tatters,, and marching directly to Upper Sandusky.' This proposition* 
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the commander-in-chief prudently rejected, saying, U I have no doubt bat* 
that you would reach the town, but you. would find nothing there but 

empty wig.warns; and having taken off so many of our best men, you 

would leave the rest to be desttoyed by the host of Indians with which* 
we are now-surrounded, and on your retunr they would attack and de- 

stroy you. They care* nothing about defending their tefwns-.-they are 

worth nothing. Their squaWs, children and property, have been removed 
from them long since.- Our lives and baggage are' what‘they want, and 
if they> can get us divided they will soon- have them. We must stay to¬ 
gether and do the best we can.” 



ring this day preparations were made for a retreat by burying the 
and burning fires over their’ graves to prevent discovery, and prepa- 
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the intended retreat, and about sur 
force and fury, in every direction<eaccepting that of Sanduskyr- 

When the line of march was formed by the commander-in-chief, and 
the retreat commenced, our guides prudently took the direction of San¬ 
dusky, which afforded the only opening in the Indian lines atfd the only 
chance of concealments After marching about a mile in this direction, 
the army wheeled about to the left, and by a circuitous route' gained the’ 
trail by which they came, before day. They continued their march the * 
whole of the next day, with a trifling annoyance from the Indians, who 
fired a few distant shots at the rear guard, which slightly wounded two 1 
or three men. At night they built fires, took their suppers^ secured the 
horses and resigned themselves to repose, without placing ai* single senti¬ 
nel or vidette for safety. In this cafeless situation, they might havebeen 
surprised and cut off by the Indians, who, however, gave them no distur¬ 
bance during the night, nor afterwards during the whole of their retreat 
The number of those composing the main body in the retreat was suppo¬ 
sed to be about three hundred. 

Most unfortunately, when a retreat was resolved. on^ a difference of 

while a considerable number thought it safest to break off in small par¬ 
ties, and make their way home in different directions t avoiding the route by 
which they came. Accordingly many attempted to do so, calculating that 
the whole body of the Indians would follow the main army. In this they 
were entirely mistaken. The Indians paid but little attention to the main 
body of the army, but pursued! the small parties with such activity, that 
but very few of those who composed them made their escape. 

The only successful party who were detached from the main army, w r as 
that of about forty men under the command of a ( apt. Williamson, who, 
pfetty Ifcte in the night of the retreat, broke through the Indian lines under 
a severe fire and with some loss, and overtook the mairr army on the 
morning of the second day of the retreat. * 

For several clays after the retreat of our army, the Indians: were spread 
over the whole country, from Sandusky to the Muskingum, in pursuit of 
straggling parties, most of whom were killed on the spot. They even 
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r pursued them almost to tlfe banks of the Ohio. A man of the namt? of 
Mills was killed, two miles to the eastward of the site of St. Clairsville, 

. in the direction of Wheeling from that place. The number killed in this 
vway must have been* very great : the precise amount, however, was never 
t fairly ascertained. 

. At, ,the< commencement of the. retreat, : Col. Crawford placed himself at 
the head of the army, and, continued there until they had gone about a 
quarter of a mile, when missing his son John Crawford, his son-in-law 
Maj. Hardsell, and his oiephcws Map Rose and William Crawford, he 
halted and called for them as the line passed, ^but without finding them. 

army 






.company with Biggs and Ashley- They encamped together the succeed¬ 
ing night. On the next day, while on their march, they were attacked 
rby a party of Indians, who made Col. Crawford and Dr. Knight prison¬ 
ers. The other four made their escape; 'but/Capt, Biggs and Lieutenant 

Ashley were killed the next day. 

Col. Crawford, and Dr. Knight were i mimed lately taken to an 
encampment, at n short distance from the place where they were captured. 
Here they found nine fellow prisoners and seventeen Indians. 

were marched to the old Wyandot town, and*on the next 
morning were paraded, to set-off, as they were told, to go to the new 
•town. But alassTl a very different destination awaited tlese captives! 
Nine of the prisoners were marched off some distance before the colonel 
and the doctor, who were* conducted by Pipe and Wingemond, two Dela¬ 
ware chiefs. Four of the prisoners were tomahawked and scalped on the 
way, at different places. 

Preparations had been made for the execution of Col. Crawford 
a post about-fifteen feet high in the ground, and making a 1 

half 






and boys, 
stripped and 

afterwan 




the post, by a rope of such length as to allow him to walk two or three 
times round it, and then back again. This done, they began nthe torture 
by discharging a great number of loads of powder upon him, from head 
to foot; after which they began to apply the burning -ends ©f the hickory 
poles, the squaws in the mean time throwing coals and hot ashes on his 
body, so that in a little time he had nothing but-coals to walk on. In the 
midst of his sufferings, he begged of the noted Simon Girty to take pity 
on him and shoot him. Girty tauntingly answered, “You see I have no 
gun, I cannot shoot;'” and laughed heartily at the scene. After suffering 
#bout three hours he became faint and fell down,on his face. An I urban 






an old squaw threw a quantity of human 
scajp was taken. After this he rose 
ut did not live much longer. After he 

the fire and consumed to ashes. Col 
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were executed at the Shawnee towns, 
to he burped at a town pbout forty mile 

to the,care of a young Indian 
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s son and son-i 
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.tant from Sandusky 
taken there. The first 
, camped for the night, 
the doctor requested 

.make a fire to keep 

Wfiile the Indian was 
tor caught up a pieee pf a 
.eighteen inches Ipng, yvith 
all fiis might, so as to knoc 

' ^ever broke, so that the 
immediately sprang up. 
to shoot him, but drew 
;broke the main spring. 

Jinight then made die best of his 
one days, almost fqmished to 
carrying it; a day or two he left it 
on rpots, a few young birds and berries. 

A Mr. Slover, who had been a prisoner among die Indians, and was 
one pf the pilots of the army, was also taken prisoner to one of the Shaw? 
,nee towns on the Scioto. After being there a few days, and as he thought, 
in favor with the Indians, a council pf the chiefs was held, in which it 
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The gun being of no use, after 
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rfiCUlty slipped it over his head. The -day was just then breaking. He 
sprang over a fence into a cornfield, but had proceeded but a. little distance 
in the field, before he came across a squaw and several children, lying 
asleep under a mulberry tree. He then changed his course for part * of 
the commons-of the tow i, ,pn .which he saw some horses feeding. Pass- 
ring over the fence from the field, he found a piece of an old quilt. This 
he took with him, and was the only covering he had. He then untied 
the cord from the other arm, which by this time was very much swelled. 
Having selected, as he thought, the best horse on the commons, he tied 
the cord to his lower jaw„ mounted him and rode off at full speed. The 
horse gave out about 10 o'clock, s$ that he‘had 

on foot with a stick in one hand, with 

the 

ci Hj # in ^ sh ^ 








Thus ended this disastrous-campaign, it was the last one which took 
place in this section of the (fountry during the revolutionary contest of the 
Americans with the mother country. It was under taken with the very 
worst of views, those of murder aid plunder. It was conducted without 

sufficient means to encounter, with any -prospect of success, the large 
force of Indiana opposed to ours ini the plains of Sandusky. It was con¬ 
ducted without that subordination and discipline, so requisite to insure 
-success in any hazardous enterprise, and it ended in a total discomfiture. 
Never did an enterprise more completely fail of attaining its object. 
Never, on any occasion, had the ferocious savages more ample revenge 
for the murder of their pacific friends, than that which they obtained on 
this occasion. 

Should i be asked what considerations led so great a number 
this desperate enterprise?—why with so small a force and 
means they pushed on so far as the plains of Sandusky 
4hat many ‘believed that the Moravian Indians, taking no part 
and having given offense to the warriors on several occasions 
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their rela- 


The reflections which naturally arise out of the history of the Indian 
war in the western country, during our revolutionary contest with Great 
Britain, are jiot calculated to do hopor t© human nature, even in its civ¬ 
ilized state. On our side, indeed, as to our infant government, the case 
is not so bad. Our congress faithfully endeavored to prevent the Indians 
from taking part in the war on either side. The English government, on 
the other hand, made allies of as many of the Indian nations as they could, 
-jand they Imposed no restraint on their savage mode of warfare. On the 
contrary, the commandants at their posts along our western frontier re¬ 
ceived and paid the Indians for scalps apd prisoners. Thus the skin of a 
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while man’s or even a woman’s head served in the hands of the 'Indian 

* 

jm current coin, which he exchanged for arms and anunt ration for the 
/arther prosecution of his barbarous warfare, and clothing to cover his 
.half naked body. Were not these regards the price of bio d?- >f blood, 
,shed in a cruel manner, on an extensive scale; but without advantage to 
that government which employed the savages in their warfare against their 
Relatives and fellow-chrijstiaris, and paid for their ipurders by the piece! 

The enlightened historian mpst view ( the whole of the Jndian war, from 
.the commencement of the revolutionary contest, in no other light than a 
succession of the most wanton rp UI *ders of all ages, from helpless infancy 
do decrepit pld age, and of both sexes, without object and without effect. 

our side, it is true, the pressure of the war along oiir Atlantic bor< 

our government could not furnish the mean! 
ja oi me Indian nations at war against us. JThe people of the 

they were at that time, i ijoicl'' unaided by 
ubdpe them. iQur campaigns, hastily 
ken, without sufficient force and means, and illy executed, resulted in 
nothing beneficial. On the other hand, the Indians, with the aids their 
allies could give them in the western country, were not able to make a 
.conquest of the settlement on this side of the mountains. On the con- 
irary, our settlements and the forts belonging to them became stronger 
; and stronger from year to year during the whole continuance of fee wars., 
it was therefore a war of mutual, but unavailing slapghter, devastation 
*nd revenge, over whose record humanity still drops a tear of regret, but 
dbat tear cannot efface its disgraceful history. 









'This fort consisted of some cabins and a small block-house, and was, in 
dangerous times, the residence and place of refuge for twelve families of 
its immediate neighborhood. It was situated on Buffalo creek, about 
twelve or fifteen miles from its junction with the river Ohio, 

Previously to the attack on this fort, which took plaice in the month of 
September, 1782, several of the few men belonging to the fort had gone 
to Hagerstown, to exchange their peltry and furs for salt, iron and am mu- 
nition, as was the usual custom of those times. They had gone on this 
journey somewhat earlier that season than usual, because there had been 
« a s tiH time/ 4 that is, no recent alarms of the Indians. 

A few days before the attack on this fort, about three hundred Indians 
had made their last attack m Wheeling fort. On the third night of the 
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krfeSffaextf <Jf Wheeling, the Indian chiefs held a council, in which it was 
determined that the siege of Wheeling should be raised, two hundred of 
the warriors return home, and the remaining hundred of picked men make' 
a dash into the country and strike a heavy blow somewhere before their" 
return# It was their determination to take a fort somewhere and massa*' 

at 

ere all its peopley in revenge for their defeat at Wheeling. 

News of the platti adopted by the Indians, was given- by two' white men/ 
Who had been made prisoners when latfey raised among the Indians and 
taken to war with them* These men deserted from them soon after their 
eouncif at the close of the siege Of Wheeling. The notice was indeed but 
short, but it reached Rise’s fort about half an hour before the eommence- 
ment of the attack* The intelligence was brought by Mr. Jacob Miller, 


received it at 
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in the de« 





On? receiving this news, the 
was intended for them, and in? 
mistaken. But little time Was allowed them for 
The Indians had surrounded the place before they were 
tut they were still at some distance# When discovered, the alarm wasd 
given, On which every mart ran to his cabin for his gun, and took refuge" 
in the Mock-house. The Indians, answering the alarm with a war whoop* 
from their whole line, commenced firing and running towards the fort 
from every direction. It was evidently their intention to take'the placer 
assault; but the fire of the Indiarts was answered by that of six brave* 
and skillful sharpshooters# This unexpected reception prevented the in-*" 
tended assault, and made the Indians take refuge behind logs, stumps- 
and trees. The firing continued with little intermission for about fom 1 " 
h ours. 

In the intervals of the firing, the Indians frequently called out to the k% 
people of the fort, “Give up, give up, too many Indian; Indian too higf 
no kill.” They were answered with defiance; “Come on, you cowards f 
we are 













evenings 
themselves by 
was strewed 






the horses, cattle 
their 












fire 

yards from the fort. It was large and full of grain ; and hay. The flame 
was frightful, and at first it seemed to endanger the burning of the fort r 
but the barn stood on lo?w?r ground than the fort. The night was calm, 
with the exception of a slight breeze up the creek. This carried the' 
flame and burning splinters in a different direction, so that the burning of 
the barn, which at first was regarded as a dangerous, if not fatal occur¬ 
rence, proved in the issue the means of throwing a strong light to a great 
distance in every direction, so that the Indians durst not appreach the 
fort to set fire to the cabins, which they might have done at little risk, un¬ 
der the cover’ of darkness. 

After the barn was set on fire, the Indians collected on the side of the 
fort opposite‘the barn v > so as to Have'the advantage of the light, and kepi 5 
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nip a pretty constant fire, which was as steadily answered by that cif tlirf 
fort, until about two o’lilock, when the Indians left the place and made a 
hasty retreat. 

Thus was this little place'defended by a Spartan band of six men, 
against one hundred chosen? warriors, exasperated to madness by their 
failure at Wheeling-fort. Their names shall be inscribed in the list of 
heroes of our early times. They were’ Jacobs Millet, George Lefler, Peter 
Fullenweidefv Daniel Rice, George* Feleb&um and Jacob' Lefler, junr.-* 
George Felebaum was shot in' the forehead, through a port-hole, at the" 
second fire of the Indian^, and instantly expired, so'thatin'reility the de¬ 
fense of the place was made by only five men.' 



doubt but that a number more' were killed* atfd wounded in the engage¬ 
ment, but were concealed or carried off. 

^ A larger divisidtt of theSe Indiftlis^ on^h^^ retreat,-ptesed 1 Within a little* 

wards, I found a large poultice.of chewed 1 sassafras leaves.• This is the 

dressing which the Indians usually apply to recent gunshot wounds. The' 
poultice which I found having become too’dld and dryywas removed and 
replaced with a new one.” 

Examples* of personal bravery and hair breadth escapes are" always ac¬ 
ceptable to readers of history.- An instandfe'of both of these happened 
during the attack on* tills fort, which may be Worth recording. 

Abraham Rice, onO of the' principal men belonging to the fort of that 
name, on hearing thO report of the deserters from the Indians, mounted a 
very strong active^ mare and rode in all haste'to* another fort, about three* 
and a half miles distant from his own, for further news, if any could be 
had, concerning the presence of a body of Indians in 1 the neighborhood. 
Just as he reached the'place he'heard the report of the'guns at his own 
fort. He’instantly returned as fast as possible, until he arrived within 
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this time several more of the Indians came upland shot at him. . A sec-' 

ond ball wounded him in the thigh a little above the knfee, but without 
breaking the'bone, and the ball passed transversely thrdtigh the neck of 
the mare.- She however sprang up the bank of the creek, fell to her 
knees, and stumbled along about a rod before* she recovered. During 
this time several Indiana came running up' to tomahawk him.- Yet he 
made his escape, after having about thirty shcfs fired at*'him froin a very 
short distance.- After riding about four miles, he reached Lamb’s fort, 
much exhausted with the loss of blood. After getting his wounds dressed 
and resting awhile; he sat off late in the evening with twelve men, deter-* 
mined-if possible to'reach the'fort tinder cora 1 of the night-.- Whenrthey 
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£ot within about two hundred yards of it, they halted ; the'firing still con 
ti med. Ten of the men/ thinking the enterprise too hazardous, refused 
to go any further, and retreated. Rice arid t\Vo other men crept silently 
along towards the fort; brit had riot proceeded far before they carhe close 
upon an Indian in his concealment. He gave' the alarm" yell r which was 
instantly passed round the lines with the utrtfost regularity. This occa¬ 
sioned the frtdlarfs to make their last effort to take thfc place and make 
their retreat itfider cover of the night. Rice and his two companions re¬ 
turned in safety to 
About ten o 
relief 






A small envision 
ration, before'they 

direction 
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not proceeded far after their sepa¬ 
rated coming from a neighboring fort 
left. The Indians waylaid the 
on the spot: the' others fled. One of 
thein being swift on foot, soon rriade his escape: the other bteing a poor 
runner, was pursued by an Indian*, who after a smart chase came Close to 
Mm. The man then wheeled round arid' snapped his grin at the Indian. 
This he repeated several times. The Indian then threw his tomahawk at 
Ms head, bat missed him. He then caught hold of the ends’ 6f his belt 
vttrich was tied behind in a bow knot. In this again theTndian was dis* 
appointed, for the knbt came lo6se, so'that he got the belt, but not me 
riian, who wheeled round and tried his gim again,* which happened to 
diff and 
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WlIJCN we' received 



ice, 




fathers fort, of the attack 


Rice’s 


blockfhouse', which \tfas but a few miles distant, we sent word t6 all those 
families who w r ere out on their farms, to come immediately to the fort, 
ft became nearly dark before the two rubbers had time to give the alarm 
fo the family of a Mr. Charles Stuart, who lived about three quarters of 
a mile off from the’fort. 

They returned in great haste* saying that Stuart’s house Was burned 
down, and that they had seer two fires between that and the fort, at 
which the Indians were encamped. There was therefore no doubt that 
a A attack would be made on our fort early hr the' fnforhingr 
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In order-to give the reader a correct idea of the military tactics' of our 
early times, I will give, in detail, the whole progress of the preparations 
which were made for the expected attack, and, as nearly as I can, I will 
give the commands of Capt. Teter, our officer, in his own words. 

In the first place he collected all our men together, and related the bat¬ 
tles and skirmishes he had been irt, and really they were not few in num¬ 
ber.. Be was in* Braddock’s defeat, Grant’s defeat, the taking of Fort 
’Pitt* and nearly all the battles which took place between the English, and 

place by Gen. Forbes. He reminded us, “that in ease the Indians 




The ammunition was accurately di vided amongst alb the men, and the 
amount supposed to be fully sufficient. When this was done, “Now,” 

says the captain,, “when* you run your bullets, cutoff ttiefnecks very close, 

and scrape them, so as to make them a little less, and get patches one 
hundred finer than those you commonly use, and have them well oiled, 
for if a rifle happens to be choked in the time of battle, there is one gun 
and one man lost for the rest of the Battle. You will have no time to un- 
britclr a erun and eret a ulus' to drive out a bullet. Have the locks well 
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orders to his men. He then said to the women, “These 
2 very handy at setting fire to houses, and water is a very 
: out fire. You must fill every vessel with water.- Our 



Like a good commander, our captain, not content with giving orders, 
went from house to house to see that every thing was right. 

The ladies of the present day will suppose that our women were fright¬ 
ened half to death with the near prospect of such an attack of the Indians. 
On the contrary, Ido not know that I ever saw a merrier set of women 
in my life. They went on with their work of carrying water and cutting 
bullet patches for the men, apparently without the least emotion of fear; 
and I have every reason to believe that they would* have been pleased 
with the crack of the guns in the morning. 

During; ail this time we had no sentinels placed around the fort* so 
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^-confident was our-captain that the attack would not be made before day- 
.break. 

I was at that time thirteen or fourteen years of age, but ranked as a 
fort soldier. After getting my gun and all things else in order, I went 
up into the garret lolt of my father’s h©us$, and laid down about the mid¬ 
dle of the floor, with my shot pouch on and my gun by my side, expect¬ 
ing to be waked up by the report of the guns at daybreak, to take my 
station at the port-hole assigned me, which was Lu the second story of 
house. 

I did not awake till about sunrise, when the alarm w 
which we supposed had been killed, had come 

d of the house beincr burnt, it was only 
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C0SHOCTON ■ CAMPAIGN. 




This campaign took place in the summer 
against the Indian villages at the forks of the Muskingum 
The place of rendezvous was Wheeling; the number 
about eight hundred. From Wheeling they made 
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reached the 
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negative, he stated that nothing would give him greater pain than to hear 
that any of the‘Moravian Indians had been molested by the troops, as 
these Indians had always, from the commencement of the war, con¬ 
ducted themselves in a manner that did them honor. 

A part of the militia had resolved on going up the river to destroy the 
Moravian villages, but were prevented from executing their project by 

. n_n__1 oi.„.i_..I urt. i:_ 


, M 

>Gen. Broaclhead and CoL Shepherd of Wheeling. 

At White-eye’s plain, a few miles from Coshocton, ; 


aa Indian .prisoner 
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was taken. Soon afterwards two more Indians were discovered, 
whom was wounded, but both made their escape. 

The commander, knowing that these t\yo Indians would make the ut¬ 
most dispatch in going to the town, to give notice of the approach of the 
army, ordered a rapid march, in the midst of a heavy fall of rain, to reach 
the town before them, and take it by surprise. The plan succeeded. 
The army reached the place in three divisions. The right and left wings 
approached the river a little above and below the town, while the centre 
parched (fleetly upon it. 'pta whole number of the Indians in the vil¬ 
lage, on the east side of the river, together with ten qr twelve from a lit? 
l\e village some distance above, were made prisoners without firing a sin? 
gle shot. The river having risen to a great height, owing to the recent 
fall of raiq, the array could not cross it. Owing to this, the villages with 
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fit the warrior? in custody, They were doomed to death, and by the or? 
der of the compandor were bound, taken $ little distance belqw the town, 
and dispatched with tomahawks and spears, and scalped. 

Early the next morning, an Indian presented hir^self on the opposite 
bank of the river and asked for the big jeaptain. Broadhead presented 
himself, and asked the Indian what he wanted. ir fo which he replied, 
hi want peace.” “Seijd over some of your chiefs,” said Broadhead, 
“May be you kill,” said the Indian, was answered, “They shall 
not be killed.” One of the chiefs, a well looking man, can*e over the 
liver and entered into conversation with the commander in the street; 
but while engaged in conversation, a ma^ of the name of Wetzel came 
#p behind hirq, with a tomahawk concealed in the bosom of his hunting 
shirt, and struck him on the back of his b£ad. He fell and instantly ex- 
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muzzle, and turning it aside, begged him not to kill her, but take her pri¬ 
soner. The other Indian in the mean time caught the negro woman and 
her boy about four years old, and brought them into the house. They 
then opened a chest and took out a small bo^ and some articles of 
clothing, and without doing any further damage, or setting fire to the 
house, set off with herself and son, about two years and a half old, the 


then opened a chest and took out a small bo^ and some articles of 

clothing, and without doing any further damage, or setting fire to the 
house, set off with herself and son, about two years and a half old, the 
black woman and her two children, the oldest four years and the young* 
«st one year old. After going about one and a half miles they halted ancll. 
held a consultation, as she supposed, about killing the children. This 
she understood to be the subject by their gestures and frequently pointing 
at the children. To one of the Indians who could speak English, she 
held out her little boy and begged him not to kill him, as he would maks 
a fine little Indian after awhile. The Indian made a motion to her to 
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pulled up the canoe into the mouth of the run, as far as they could, then 
went up the run about a mile, and encamped four the night, The Indians 
gave the prisoners all their own clothes for covering, and added one of 
their own blankets. Awhile before daylight, the Indians got up and put 
another blanket over them. 

About sunrise they began their march up a very steep hill, and about 
two o’clock halted on Short creek, about twenty miles from the place 
whence they had set out in the morning. The place where they halted 
had been an encampment shortly before, as well as a place of deposit for 
die plunder which tl»cy had recently taken from the house of a Mr. Van- 
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meter, whose family had been killed. The plunder was deposited in a 
.sycamore tree. Here they kindled a fire and put on a brass kettle, with 
a turkey which they had killed on the way, to boil in sugar water. 

Mr. Glass, the first.husband-of.Mrs. Brown/was working with a hired 
man in a field, about a quarter of a mile from the house, when his wife 
and family were taken, but knew nothing of the event until two o’clock. 
After searching about the place, and going to several houses in quest of 
his family, he went vto Mr. Wellses fort, collected ten men besides himself, 
and the same night lodged in a cabin on the bottom on which the .town 
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at the place 

the 
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and their track 
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would go to the mouth of Muskingum, by water, and therefore wished to 
turn baek. Mr, Glass begged of them to go as far as the mouth of Short 
creek, which was only two or three miles farther. To this they agreed. 
When they got to the mouth of Rush run, they found the canoe of the In- 

This was identified by a proof, which goes to shew the presence 
of mind of Mrs. Brown. While going down the river, one of tine Indi¬ 
ans threw into the water several papers* which he had taken out of Mr. 
Glass’s trunk, some of whie'k she picket! up out of the water, and under 
pretence -of giving them to the child, dropped them into the bottom of the 
canoe. These left no'doubt. The trail of the Indians 

run to their camp, and then up the river hill, was soon discov- 
The trail at the time, owing to the softness of the ground and the 
height of the weeds, was easily followed. 

hour after the Indians had halted, Mr. Glass j 
sight of the smoke of their camp. The object 
lives of the prisoners, by attacking the Indians so unexpectedly, 
allow them time to kill them. With this view they crept as 

more than one hundred 
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towards the men, who supposing they were discovered, immediately dis¬ 
charged several guns, and rushed upon them, at full speed, with an 
Indian yell. One of the Indians, it was supposed, was wounded the 
first fire, as he fell and dropped his gun and shot pouch. After running 
about one hundred yards, a second shot was fired after him, by Major 
M’Guire, which brought him to his hands and knees; but there was no 
time for pursuit, as the Indians had informed Mrs. Brown that there 
was another encampment dose by. They therefore returned home with 
all speed, and readied the Beach bottom fort that night. 



Lewis Wetzel. ae# 

a 

The other Indian, at the first fire, ran a little distance beyond Mrs,^ 
Brown, so that she was in a right line between him and the white men. 
Here he halted for a little <o put on his shot pouch, which Mr. Glass, for 
the moment, mistook for an attempt to kill bis wife with a tomahawk. 

This artful maneuver no doubt saved the. life of the savage, as his pur¬ 
suers durst not shoot at him without risking.the life of Mrs. Brown, 
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The following narrative goes to shew how much may be effected 
skill, bravery, and physical activity of a single individual, in the partisan 
warfare carried on against the Idians, on the western frontier. 

Lewis Wetzel was the son of John Wetzel, a German, who settled on 
Big Wheeling, about fourteen miles from 'the river^ He was 
first ad venturers' into that part of the country r His education, 
of his eotemporaries, was that of the hunter and Warrior. When a boy 
he adopted the practice of loading and firing his rifle as he ran.- This 
was a means of making him so destructive to the Indians afterwards. 

When about thirteen years old, he was taken prisoner by the Indians, 
together with his brother Jacob, about eleven years okh Before he was 
taken he received a slight wound in the breast from a bullet, which car¬ 
ried off a small pier# of his breast bone. The second night after they 
were taken, the Indians encamped at the Big Lick, twenty miles 1 from the 

The boys- were not confined. 






went 

t go home baretooted ; I will go back and get a pair 
of moccasons for each of us;” and accordingly did so, and returned. 
After sitting a little longer, “Now/* says fie, ‘*1 will go back and get 
father’s gun, and then we’ll start,This- he effected.* They had not 
traveled far on the trail by which they came, before they heard the In • 
dians coming after therm It was a moonlight night. When the Indians 
came pretty nigh them, they stepped aside into the bushes, let them pass, 
then fell into their rear and traveled on. On the return of the Indians 
they did the same. They were then pursued by two Indians on horse¬ 
back, whom they dodged in the same way. The next day they reached 
Wheeling in safety, crossing from the Indian shore' to Wheeling* island*, 
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on a raft of ffieir own making. By this time Lewis had be<5om6 almost' 
spent from his wound. 

In the year 1782, after Crawford’s defeat, Lewis went with a Thomas* 
Mills, who had been hi the campaign, to gist his horse, which he had left 
Aear the place where' St. Clairstilk Aow stands. At the Indian springs, 
two miles from St. Clairsville, on tire Wheeling road, they Were met by 
about forty Indians, who were iff pursuit of the stragglers from the cam¬ 
paign.- The Indians and white* meti discovered ftaCh other abbut the same 
moment. Lewis fired first and killed an Indian, while the Indians 
w-outided Mills in the heel, who was soon overtaken and killed. Four of 
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sin cried out 





ed round and shot him 

three quarters of a mile farther, a second Indian came so' 
close to him, that when he turned to fire, thtf Indian caught the muzzle* 
of the’gun, and as he' expressed it, *he and the Indian had a severe* 
wring.” He however succeeded infringing the muzzle to the* Indians* 
f reast, and killed him on the spot. By this time, he' as well as the In¬ 
dians were pretty well tirCd; yet the pursuit was continued by the two' 
Remaining Indians. Wttzel, as before, foadC'd his guto, and stopped sev- 
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so, the*; Indians treed 
mile, Wetzel took ad- 
the* Indians were' 
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times 



themselves.- After 




chase: whefi he 
something more than 
f antage of a little operf piece of ground' AVer 
passing, a short distance behind him, to make a sudden stop for the pur¬ 
pose of sh6oi.bg the foreitoost, wh6 got behind a little sapling, which was 
too small to cover his body. Wetzel shot and broke his thighl The' 
wound, in the issue, proved fatal/ The last of the Indian's then gave a 
fettle yell, and said, “No catch dat man, gun always loaded, 111 and gave* 

chase, glad no doubt to get off with his life, 
that Lewis Wet: 
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him, packed up what plunder they could find, and commenced their re* 
treat* Amongst their party was a celebrated Wyandot chief, who, in ad¬ 
dition to his fame as a warrior and counsellor, was, as to his size and 
strength, a real giant.- 

The news of the visit of the Indians soon 4 spread through-the neighbor¬ 
hood, and a party of eight good riflemen was collected in a few hours for 
the purpose of pursuing the Indians, fn this party were tWo brothers of 
the names of A dam ami Andrew Fber They were both famous for cour¬ 
age, size and activity.* 

This little party commenced the pursuit of the Indians, with a deter¬ 
mination, if possible, not to suffer them to escape^ as- they usually did on 
such occasions, by making* a speedy flight to the river, crossing tfy and 
then dividms: into smafl parties; to a meet at a distant point in a criven 



The pursuit was continued the gteatet parf of tfo 
dians had done the mischief. In the morning, the pa 
on the trail of the Indians, which led to the river. 
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a little distance of the'river, Adam Poe^ fearing an 
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about half way down,* he discovered the large Wyandot chief and a small 
Indiair within a few steps of him. They were standing with their gUns- 
cocketl, and looking in the direction of our party, who By this time had 
gone some distance lower down the bottom. Poe toot aim at the large 
chief, but his rifle missed' fire. The Indians hearing the' snap of they gUn- 
lock. instantly turned round and discovered Poe, who being too near 
them to retreat,, dropped his guir and sprang from the' Bank Upon them,, 
and seizing theTarge Indian by the'clothes on his' breast, and at the same* 
time embracing the neck' of the small one, threw them both down orrthe* 

S -ound, himself being Uppermost. The small Indian soon extricated 
rnself,, rarv Uvthe raft,, got his- tomahawk,., antf attempted* to dispatch* 
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* 

Poe; the large Indian holding him fast in his arms with all his might, the 
better to enable his fellow to effect his purpose. Poe, however, so well 
watched the motions of his assailant, that, when in the act of aiming his 
blow at his head, by a vigorous and well-directed kick with one of his 
feet, he staggered the savage, and knocked the tomahawk out of his* 
hand. This failure, on the part of the small Indian, was reproved by an* 
exclamation of contempt from the large one.* 

In a moment the Indian caught up* his tomahawk again, approached 
more cautiously,, brandishing his tomahawk, and making a number of 
feigned blows in defiance and derision.- Poe, however^still on his guard, 
averted the real blow from his head, by throwing up his arm, and receiv- 



The large Indian was now on his feet, and grasping* Poe by a shoulder 
and leg, threw him down on the bank. Poe instantly disengaged himself 
and got on his feet. The Indian then seized him again, and a nerw strug¬ 
gle ensued, which, owing to the slippery state of the bant, ended in the 
fall of both combatants into the water. 


In this situation, it was the object of each to drown the other. Their 
efforts to effect their purpose were continued for some time with alternate 
success, sometimes one being under the water and sometimes the other. 
Poe at length seized the tuft of hair on. the scalp of the Indian, with which 
he held his head under water, until he supposed him drowned. 

Relaxing his hold too soon, Poe instantly found his gigantic antagonist 
on his feet again, and ready for another combat. In this they were car¬ 
ried into the water beyond their depth. In this situation they were com¬ 
pelled to loose their hold on each other and swim for mutual safety. Both 
sought the shore, to seize a gun and end the contest with bullet! The 

immediately turned back into the water, to escape, if possibl being shot^ 



n w 

5 Indian 

seeing him, Adam called out to him to “kill the big Indian on shore.” 
But Andrew’s gun, like that of the Indian’s, was empty. The contest 
was now r between the white man and the Indian, who should load and 


fire first. Very fortunately for Poe, the Indian, in loading, drew the ram¬ 
rod from the thimbles of the stock of the gun with so much violence, tKat 
it slipped out of his hand and' fell a little distance from him. He quickly 
caught it up, and rammed down Ibis bullet. This little- delay gave Poe 
the advantage;.. He shot the Indian as he was raising* Kis gun to take 
^im at him. 

As soon US'And had shot the Indian, he jumped into the river to 
assist Ms wounded brother to shore:, but Adam, thinking more of the 
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Ihonor of carrying the scalp of the big Indian home as a trophy of victory 
.than of his own safety, urged Andrew to go back and prevent the strug¬ 
gling savage from rolling himself into the river and escaping. Andrew’s 
solicitude for the life of his brother prevented him from comnlviner with 


gling savage from rolling himself into the river and escaping. Andrew’s 
solicitude for the life of his brother prevented him from complying with 
this request. 

In the mean time, the Indian, jealous of the honor of his scalp even in 
the agonies of death, succeeded in reaching the river and getting into the 
current, so that his body was never obtained. 

An unfortunate occurrence took j)lace during this /conflict. Just as 
Andrew arrived at the top of the bank for the relief of his brother, one of 




















•overtaken the remaining six of them. A desperate conflict ensued, in 
Adam Poe severely wounded. 

Thus ended this Spartan conflict, with the loss of three valiant men on 
.our part, and with that of the whole Indian party excepting one warrior. 
JNever on any occasion was there a greater display of desperate bravery, 
.and seldom did a conflict take place, which, in the issue, proved fatal to 

20 great a proportion of those engaged in it. 

The fatal result of this little campaign, on the side of the Indians, occa¬ 
sioned a universal mourning among the Wyandot nation. The big In¬ 
dian and his four brothers, all of whom were killed at the same j>lace, 
were amongst the &ost distinguished chiefs and warriors of their nation. 

The big Indian was magnanimous as well as 'brave. He, more than 
any other individual, contributed, by his example and influence, to the 
good character of the Wy an dots for lenity towards their prisoners. He 
would not suffer them to be killed or ill treated. This mercy to.eaptives 
was an honorable distinction "in the character of the Wyandots, and was 
well understood'by our first settlers, who, in case of captivity, thought it 
a fortunate circumstance to fall into their hands. 







































moral greatness, or in other words, that there is as much of native genius , 
in proportion to numbers, amongst savages, as there is amongst civilized 
people. The difference between these two extremes of society is merely 
the difference of education. This view of human nature, philosophically 
.correct, is well calculated to increase the benevolence of even the good 
Samaritan himself, and encourage his endeavors for the instruction of the 
>most ignorant, and the reformation of the most barbarous. 

Had the aboriginals of our country been possessed of science to enable 
•them to commit to the faithful page of history the events of their inter¬ 
course with us since the discovery and settlement of their native land by 
vibe Europeans, what would be the contents of this history! Not such as 
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it is from the hands of our historians, who have presented nought but the 
worst features of the Indian character, as exhibited in the course of their 
wars against the invaders of their country, while the wrongs inflicted on 
them by civilized men have occupied but a very small portion of the re¬ 
cord. Their sufferings, their private virtues, their bravery and magnan¬ 
imity in war, together with their individual instances of greatness of mind, 
heroism, and clemency to captives in the midst of the cruelties of their 
barbarous warfare, must soon be buried with themselves in the tomb of 
.their national existence.. 
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Indian war had inspired even the young lads of our country not only with 
all the bravery but all the subtilty of the Indians themselves. 

In the fall of the year 1793, two boys of the name ff John and Henry 

Jived in Carpenter’s station, a little distance above the mouth of Short 
creek, on the .east side of the Ohio river, were sent out in the evening to 
hunt the cows. At the foot of a hill, at the back of the bottom, they sat 
down under a hickory tree to crack seme nuts. * They soon saw two men 
-coming towards them, one of whosa had a bridle in his hand. Being 



*to run off, 









to 




















■cuitous route over the Short -creek hills in search of them, until late in 
the evening, when they halted at a spring in a hollow place, about three 
smiles from the fort. Here they kindled a small fire, cooked a«*d ate some 
victuals, and prepared to repose for the night. 

Henry, the youngest of -the boys, during the ramble had affected the 
•greatest satisfaction at having been taken prisoner. He said his father 
was a hard master, who kept him always at hard work, and allowed him 
no play-; but that for bis part he wished to live in the woods and be a hun¬ 
ger. 'This deportment soon brought him into intimacy with one of the 
'Indians, who could speak very good English. The Indians frequently 
>*sked the'hoys if they knew of any good horses running in the woods, 
£ojnetfijie be/ore they halted, one,of the Ilians gave the largest .of the 
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“boys a little bag, which he supposed contained money, and made him 
carry it. 

When night came on, the fire was covered up, the boys pinioned, 
and made to lie down together. The Indians then placed their hoppis 
straps overtthem, and laid down, one on each side of them, on the ends 
of the straps. 

Pretty late in the night the Indians fell asleep'*, and one of them becom* 
g cold, caught hold of John in his arms, and turned him over on the 
outside. In this situation, the boy, who had kept awake, found means 
to get his hands loose. He then whispered to his brother, made him get 














ndians, 





head of one of them. He then cocked tne gun, 
brother at the britch, with his finger on the trigger 
pull it as soon as he should strike the other Indian. 

He then took one of the Indian’s tomahawks, and standing astraddle 
other Indian, struck him with it. The blow, however, fell on the 
back of the neck and to one side, so as not to be fatal. The Indian then 
attempted to spring up; hot the little fellow repeated Ms blows with such 
force and rapidity on the skull, that, a$ he expressed it, “the Indian laid 
still and began to quiver.” 

At the moment of the first stroke given by the elder brother with 
tomahawk, the younger one pulled the trigger, and shot away 

Indian’s lower jaw; This Indian, a moment alter re 
ceiving tne snot, negan io flounce about and yell in the most frightful 

manner. The boys then made the best of their way to the fort, and 
reached it a little before daybreak- On getting near the fort they found 
the people all up and in, great agitation on their aceount. On hearing 
woman 
the old 








the In 
dead in the eamp 

the other had crawled away, and taken his gun and shot-pouch with him. 
After sealping the Indian, the party returned to the fort, and the same 
day a larger part^ went out to look after the wounded Indian, who had 
crawled some distance from the camp and concealed himself in the top of 
a fallen tree, where, notwithstanding the severity of his wound, with a 
■Spartan 'bravery he determined to sell his life as dearly as possible. 
Having fixed his gun for the purpose, on the approach of the men to a 
proper distance, he'took aim at one of them, and pulled the trigger, but 
his gun missed fire. On hearing the snap of the lock, one of the men 
exclaimed, “I should not like to he killed by a dead Indian!” The 
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party concluding that the Indian would die at any rate, thought'best '.to 
retreat, and return and look for him after some time. On returning, how¬ 
ever, he could not be found, having crawled away and concealed himself 
in some other place. His skeleton and gun were found sometime after- 
wards. 

The Jndiatjs who were killed were great warriors and very wealthy, 
'The bag, which was supposed to contain money, it was conjectured was 
got by one of the party, who went out first in the morning. On hearing 
the report of the boys, he slipped off by himself, and reached the place 
before the party arrived. For some time afterwards he appeared to have 
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the wars with the Indians, from the earliest settlement of 
itil the treaty of peace made by Gen. Wayne in 1794, I will 
le year 1772, and trace the various steps by which our set 











of Maryland and Virginia. Braddoek’s trail, as it was called, was the 
route by which the greater number of them crossed the mountains. A 
less number of them came by the way of Bedford and Fort Ligonier, the 
military road from Eastern Pennsylvania to Pittsburg. They effected 
■their removals on horses furnished with pack-saddles. This was the 
more easily done, as but few of these early adventurers into the wilder¬ 
ness were encumbered with much baggage. 

Land was the object which invited the greater number of these people 
to cross the mountain; for as the saving then was, “ it was to be had here 
for taking up.*” That is, building a cabin and raising a crop of grain, 
however small, of any kind, entitled the occupant to four bundled acres 
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of land, and a pre-emption right to one'thousand acres more adjoining, 
to be secured by a land office warrant. This right was to take effect if 
there happened to be so much vacant land, or any part thereof, adjoining; 
the tract secured by the settlement right.- 

At an early period the government of Virginia appointed three com¬ 
missioners to give certificates of settlement rights. These certificates, to ¬ 
gether with the surveyor’s plat, were*sent to the land office of the state, 
where they laid six months, to await any caveat which might be offered. 
If none was offered the patent then issued. 

There Was, at at* early period of our settlements,, an inferior kind of 
land title, denominated a “tomahawk right,” which was made by dead¬ 
ening a few trees nfcar the head of a spring, and marking: the bark of 
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“tomahawk rightswhen a boy.- For a long time many of them bore’ 
the names of those who made them. I have no knowledge of the efficacy 
of the tomahawk improvement, or whether it conferred any right what¬ 
ever, unless followed by an actual settlement.- These rights, however, 
were often bought and soldr Those who wished to make settlements on 
their favorite tracks of land, bought up the tomahawk improvements, 
rather than enter into quarrels with those who made them. Other im¬ 
provers of the land with a view to actual settlement, and who happened 
to be stout veteran fellows, took a very different course from that of pur¬ 
chasing the tomahawk rights. WKen annoyed by the claimants under 
those rights, they deliberately cut a few good hickories, and gave them 
what was called in those days “a laced jacket,” that is, a sound whip- 


ever, unless louov 
were often bought 


Some of the early settlers took the precaution to come over the moun¬ 
tains in the spring (leaving their families behind);, to raise a crop of corn, 
and then return and bring them out in the fall. This I should think was 
the better way. Others, especially those whose families were small, 
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fice did not succeed very well; for after living in this way some time we 
became sickly, the stomach seeming to be always empty and tormented 
with a sense of hunger. I remember how narrowly the children watched 
the growth of the potatoe tops, pumpkin and squash vines, hoping from 
day to day to get something to answer in the place of bread. How de¬ 
licious was the taste of the young potatoes when we got them! What a 
jubilee when we were permitted to pull the young corn for roasting ears! 
still more so when it had acquired sufficient hardness* tb be made into 
j on ny~ cakes by the aid of a tin grater! We then became healthy, vigor¬ 
ous, and contented with our situation, poor as it was* 

My father, with a -small number of his neighbors, made their settle¬ 
ments in. the spring of 1773. Though^ they were in-a poor and destitute* 
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situation, they nevertheless lived in peace; but their tranquility Was fWf 
of long continuance. Those most atrocious murders of the peaceable in¬ 
offensive Indians at Captina, and Yellow creek, brought on the war of 
lord D inmore in. the spring, of the year 1774. Our little settlement then-' 
broke up. The women and children were removed to Morris’s fort, in- 
Sandy creek glade, some distance to the east of Uniontown. The fort 
consisted of an assemblage of small hovels, situated on the margin of a 
large and noxious marsh, the effluvia of which gave most of the women 
and children the fever and ague. The men were compelled by necessity 
to return home, risking the tomahawk and sealping knife of the Indians, 
to raise corn to keep their families from starvation the succeeding winter.- 
Those sufferings, dangers and losses, were the tribute we had to nay to 
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A correct and detailed view of the origin of societies,- and their pro* 
gress from one condition or point of wealth* science 4 and civilization, to 1 
another, is always highly interesting, even when received through the 
dusky medium of history, oftentimes but poorly and partially written ; but 

when this retrospect of things-past amP gone is drawn from* the recollec¬ 
tions of experience', the impressions wfiicfr it makes err the heart are of 
the most vivid, deep and lasting kind. 

The following history of the state of society, manners and customs of 
©ur forefathers, is to be drawn from* the* latter* source f and it isgiven to* 
the world with the recollection: that many of my cotemporaries, still liv¬ 
ing, have, as well as myself, witnessed all the scenes and events herein 
described, and whose memories would 1 speedily detect and expose any 
errors the work may contain.- 

The municipal, as well as ecclesiastical institutions of society, whether 
nohdimr cast to the public character of society whose conduct they direct. 
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Many of our first settlers seemed to regard this amount of the surface of 
the earth as the allotment of Divine Providence for one family, and be¬ 
lieved that any attempt to get more would be sinfuh Most of them,, 
therefore, contented themselves with that amount, although they might 
have evaded the law, which allowed but one settlement right to any one* 
individual, by taking out the title papers in the*, names of others, to be* 
afterwards transferred to them, as if by purchase^ Some few indeed pur¬ 
sued this practice, but it was held irr detestation. 

My father, like' many others, believed, that having secured His legal' 
allotment, the 1 rest of the country belonged of right to those who chose to* 
settle in it. ' There was a piece of vacant land adjoininghis tract, amount* 
ing to- about two hundred acres- To this tract of land- he had the pr** 


allotment, the-rest of the country 
settle in it. ' There* was a piece c 
ing* to* about two hundred acres- 
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Critptiori right, and accordingly secured it by warrant; but his conscience 
would not permit him to retain it iit his family; lie therefore gave it to an 
apprentice lad whom he' had raised in his house. This lad sold it to an 
unfcle of mine for a cow and calf, arid a wool hat; 

Owing to the equal distribution 6f rtfal property directed by our land 
talks, and the 1 sterling integrity of our forefathers in their observance of 
them, we havtf tto districts of “sold land/’ as it is called,* that is, large 
tracts of land in the hands of individuals or companies who neither sell 
rtdtr improve tfadm, as ts the case in Lower Carfada and thfc’northwestern 

Pennsylvania. These unsettled tracts make' huge blanks in the 



giiiia bear a. striking resemblance to an amphitheater. The buildings 
Occupy a low situation, and the tops’ of the surrounding hills are the 
boundaries of the tra£t to which the faifoily mansion belongs. 

Our forefathers were fond of farms of this description, because, as they 
they are attended with this corfverfience, “that every thing comes to 
the house dowrf trill/’ In the hilly pafts of the state of Ohio, the land 
having been laid off in an arbitrary manner* by straight parallel lines, 

if to hill or dale, the farms present a different aspect from 

of the" river opposite. There the buildiri'sfs as fre¬ 





quently occupy the* tops of the hills as any other situation. 

Our people had become* so accustomed id* the mode’Of “getting land 

for taking it tip,” tfeat for a lofig time*it was generally belifevtfd that the land 
on the west side of the Ohio would ultimately be disposed of in th<ft Way. 
Hence ahtfdst the* whole' tract of cfourftry between (he Ohio and Mus- 

•fl % '||||r ud|" 

fein^um was parceled out in tomahawk improvements 5 but these’latter 
improvers did not Content themselves with a single foitr hundred acre 
tract apiece. Marty of them owned 3 great number of tracts of the best 
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Most of the early settlers Considered their land of little value, troni art 
apprehension that after a few' years’ cultivation it would lose its fertility, 
at least for a long time. I have often heard them say that such a field 
would bear so many crops, and another so many more' or less than that. 
The ground of this belief concerning the short-lived fertility of the land 
in this country,- was, the poverty of a great proportion of the land in the 
lower parts of Maryland and Virginia, which, after producing a few crops, 
became unfit for use, and was thrown out into commons. 
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In their unfavorable opinion, of the nature of the soil of our country our 
forefathers were utterly mistaken. The native weeds were scarcely de¬ 
stroyed before the white clover and different kinds of grass made their ap¬ 
pearance. These soon covered the ground, so as to afford pasture for the- 
cattle by the time the wood range was eaten out, as well as protect the 
soil from being washed away by drenching, rains, so^ often injurious in 
hilly countries. 

Judging from VirgilV* test of fruitful, and barren soils, the greater part 
of this country must possess every requisite for fertility.. The test is this. 
Dig a hole of any reasonable dimensions and depth; if the earth which 
was taken out, when thrown lightly back into it does not fill up the hole. 
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*Ante locum capies oculis, alteque jubebis 
In solido puteum demitti, omnemque repones 
Rursus humum, et pedibus sum mas aequabis arenas.. 
Si deerunt: rarum, pecorique et vitibus almis 
Aptius uber erit. Sin in sua posse negabunt 
lire loca, et serpbibus superabit terra repletis, 

Spissus ager: glebas cunctante» crassaque terga 
Expectant valid is. terram prosemde juvencis. 

Vir* Geo . lib. 2. 
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"Bucli was the wretched condition of our forefathers in making 
•tletnents here. To all their difficulties and privations, the Indian war 
Avas a weighty addition. This destructive warfare they were compelled 

almost single-handed, because the revolutionary contest with 

and resource 





England gave full em 
Uke east side of the mountains 
The following history 
^customs, of our forefather 

,” without any 
%y giving them shades 
I shall follow the order 
time embraced in these nan 
’dations with which our first 
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marrative, yet valuable on the 
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not possess. 

during the period 
those rude ar: com mo- 
country furnished them- 
It will be a homely 
real history. 


If my reader, when viewing* through the medium which I there present, 

4.he sufferings of human nature in one of its most depressed and danger¬ 
ous conditions,'should drop an involuntary tear, let him not blame me for 
the sentiment of sympathy which he feels. On the contrary, if he should 
sometimes meet with a recital calculated to excite a smile or a laugh, i 
•claim no credit for his enjoyment It is the subject matter of the history, 
and not the historian, which makes those widely different impressions on 
the mind of the reader. 

In this chapter it is my design to give a brief account of the household 
furniture and articles of diet which were used by the first inhabitants of 
*otir country. A description of their cabins and half-faced camps, and 
ftheir manner of building them, will be found elsewhere. 

The furniture for the table, for several years after the settlement of this 
country, consisted ©f a few pewter dishes, plates and spoons, but mostly 
of wooden bowls, trenchers and noggins. If these last were scarce, 
gourds and hard-shelled squashes made up the deficiency. 

The iron pots, knives and forks, were brousrht from the-east side of the 




mountains, along with the salt 
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HOUSE FURNITURE AND DIET, 


dishes. The standard dinner dish for. very log-rolling, house»raising 
ajid harvest-day, was a pot-pie, or what in other countries Is .called u sea- 
pie. • This, besides answering for dinner, served for a part of the sup¬ 
per also,—the remainder of it from dinner being eat£n with milk in the 
.evening, after the conclusion #f the labor of the day. 

In our whole display of furniture, the delf, china, and silver were un- 
jknown. It did jiot then, as now, require contributions from the four 
quarters of the globe to furnish the breakfast table, viz: the silver from 








an immense empire blessed 

I well recollect the first time I ever saw a tea-cup and saucer, and 
tasted coffee. My mother died when J was about six or seven years old* 
and my father then sent pie to Maryland with a brother of my grandfather, 
Mr. Alexander Wells, to school* 

At Gob Brown’s, in the rpountains,. (at Stony ©reek gladfs 
first time saw tame geese ; and by bantering a pet gander, I got 9 severe 
biting by his bill, and beaten by his wings. I wondered very much that 
birds so large and strong should be so much tamer than the wild turkeys. 

was right, excepting the large birds which they 
called geese. The cabin and its furniture were such as I had been ac¬ 
customed to see in the backwoods, as my country was then called. 

At Bedford every thing wras changed* The tavern at which my uncle 
was a stone house, and to make the change more complete, it was 

the walls and ceiling. On going 
was struck wiih astonishment at the appearance 
no idea that there was any house in the world which was 
but 































little cup stood in a bigger one, with some brownish looking stuff in it, 
which was neither milk, hommony nor broth. What to do with these 
little cups a^d the little spoon belonging to them, I could not tell; and I 
was afraid to ask any thing concerning the of them. 

It was in the time of the war, and the copntpany were giving accounts 
of catching, whipping, and hanging the tories. The word jnil frequently 
occurred. This word I had never heard before; but I soon discovered its 
meaning, was much terrified, and supposed that we wen? in clanger of 
the fate of the tories; for I thought, as we had come from the backwoods, 
it was altogether likely that we must be tories In 0 . For fear of being dis¬ 
covered 1 durst not utter a single word. I therefore watched attentively 

* mjk C? 9 y ' ** * % 
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io see what the big- folks would do with their little cups find spoons, I 
imitated them, and found the taste of the coffee nauseous beyond an/ 
thing I ever had tasted in ray life; I continued to drink, as the rest of the 
company did, with the tears streaming from my eyes, but when it was 
to end I was at a loss to know, as the little cups were filled immediately 
after being emptied. This circumstance distressed me very much, as I 
durst not say I had enough. Looking attentively at the grown persons, 
I saw T one man turn his little cup bottom upwards and put his little spoon 
across it; I observed that after this bis cup.was not filled again; I follow r - 
ed his example, and to my great satisfaction, the result as to my cup was 



who do not labor, or the sick. A genuine backwoodsman would have 
thought himself disgraced by showing a fondness for those slops* Indeed, 
many of them have to this day very little respect for them* 
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DRESS. 



cloth of a different color from that of the hunting shirt itself. The bo¬ 
som of this dress served as a wallet to hold a chunk of bread, cakes, jerk, 
tow for wiping the barrel of the rifle, or any other necessary for the hun¬ 
ter or wariior. The belt, which was always tied behind, answrered for 
several purposes besides that -of holding the dress together. In cold 

•weather the mittens, and sometimes the bullet.bag,, occupied the front 

part of it ; to the right side was suspended the tomahawk, and to the left 
the scalping knife in its leathern sheath. The hunting shirt was generally 
made of linscy, sometimes of coarse linen, and a few of dressed deer 

skins. Those last were very cold and uncomfortable in wet weather. 
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The shirt and jacket-were of the.common fashion. A pair of drawers nr 
breeches, and leggins, were the dress of the thighs and legs. A pair of 
moccasons .answered for the feet much better than shoes. These were 
made of dressed deer skin. They were mostly made of a single piece, 
with a gathering seam along-the top of the foot, and another from the 
bottom >©f the heel, with gaiters as high as the ankle joint or a little higher, 
•Flaps were left on each side to reach some distance up the legs. These 
were nicely adapted to the ankles and lower jpart of the leg by thongs of 
deer slcin,>so that no dust, gravel -or snow, ceuld get within the moccasoru 
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it was usirtfliy said that wearing them was “a decent way o 
footed;” and such was the fact, owing to the spongy texture 
of which they were made. 
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circumstance,, the greater number of our hunters arid warriors were afflict¬ 
ed with the rheumatism in their limbs. Of this disease Urey were all ap¬ 
prehensive in wet or cold weather, and therefore always slept with their 
feet to the fire to prevent or cure it as well as they *oould» This practice 
unquestionably had a very salutary effect, and prevented many of them 
from becoming confirmed cripples in early life. 

In the latter years of the Indian war our young men became more en¬ 
amored of the Indian dress throughout, with the exception of the match 
coat. The drawers were laid aside *nd the leggins made longer, so as 
to reach the upper part of the thigh. The Indian breech clout was 
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thighs and part of the hips were naked. 

■ The young warrior, instead of being abashed by this nudity, was proud 
of his Indian-like dress. In some few instances I have seen them go in¬ 
to places of public worship in this dress. Their appearance however did 
not add much to the devotion of the young ladies. 

The Kinsey petticoat and bed gown, which were the universal dress of 
our women in early times, would 'make a strange figure in our days. A 
small home-made handkerchief, in point of elegance, would illy supply 
the place of that profusion of ruffles'with which the necks of our ladk* 
arc now ornamented. 
















































THir fort: 



They went barefooted in warm weather,, and in cold their feet wer* 
covered with raoceasons, coarse shoes or shoe packs, which would make 
but a sorry figure beside the elegant morocco slippers often embossed with 
bullion, which at present ornament the feet of their daughters and grand¬ 
daughters. 

The coats anti bed gowns of the women,, as well as the hunting shirts 
of the men, w r ere hung in full display on woodem pegs* around the walls of 
their cabins,so that while they answered in some degree the place of paper- 
hangings or tapestry, they announced to the stranger as well as neighbor 
the wealth or poverty of the family in the articles of clothing. This prac- 



had to handle the distaff or shuttle, thesi< 
or weeding hoe, contented if they could obtain their linsey clothing am 
cover their heads with a sun bonnet made of six or sever* hundred, linen 
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all ages and both sexe 
women and children i 
The fort consisted of 


as Bequu 
of the men 

, block-houses and stockades. A range of 
cabins commonly formed one side at least of the fort. Divisions, or par¬ 
titions of logs, separated the cabins from each other. The walls on the 
outside were- ten or twelve feet high, the slope of the roof being turned 
wholly inward. A very few of these cabins had puncheon floors; the 
greater part were earthen. 

The block-houses were built at the angles of the- forL They projected 
about two feet beyond the outer walls of the cabins and stockades. 
Their upper stories were about eighteen inches every waj larger in di¬ 
mension than the under one, leaving an opening at the commencement of 
the second story, to prevent the enemy from making a lodgment under 
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their walls. In some" forts, instead of blodf-houses, the angles of thd 
fort were furnished with bastions.- A large' folding gate made of thick 
slabs, nearest: the spring, closed the fort. The stockades, bastions, cab¬ 
ins ami block-house walls, were furnished with port-holes at proper 
heights and distances# The whole of the outside was made completely 
bullet-proof# 

It may be truly said that necessity is the mother of inveiftidta, for thef 
whole of this work Was made Without the aid of a single nail or spike of 
Iron, and for this reasorf, such things were not to bef had. 

In some places less exposed, a single block-housC with a cabin or twc/ 
constituted the whole fort# 

America ; but they answered the purpose, as the Indians had no artiller.y./ 










cabins on their farmsy that they seldom moved into the fort in the spring' 
until compelled by souse alarm, as they called ft ; that is, when it was an¬ 
nounced by some nuffder that the Indians were in the settlement. 

The fort ta which my father belonged, was, during the" first years of the* 
war, three quarters of a mile from his farm; fiut when this fort went to 
decay, and became unfit for defense, a neW one was built at his own- 
house. I well remember that when? a little boy the family were sometimes- 
waked up irt the dead of night by ail express with a report that the In¬ 
dians were at hand. The express came softly to the door or back win¬ 
dow, and by a gentle tapping waked the family ; this was easily done, as 
an habitual fear made us ever watchfuf and sensible to the slightest alarm.- 
The whole family Were instantly iir motion: my father seized his gun and 
other implements of war; my step mother waked up and dressed the chil¬ 
dren as well as she could ; and being* myself the oldest of the children, I 
had to take my share of the burthens to be carried to the fort. There' 
Was no possibility of getting a horse‘ in the night to aid us* in removing to 
the fort; besides the little children, we caught up what articles of cloth- 










and the silence of death ; the greatest care was taken not to awaken the 

per was heard afterwards. Thus it often happened* that the whole num¬ 
ber of families belonging to a fort* who were in the evening at their 

V o o f * o 

homes, were' all in their little fortress before the dawif of the next morn¬ 
ing. In the course of the succeeding day, their household 1 furniture was 
brought in by parties of the men under arms# 

Some families belonging to each fort, were much less under the in¬ 
fluence of fear than others, and who after an alarm had subsided, in. spite' 
of every remonstrance would remove home, while their more prudent 
neighbors remained in the fort. Such families were denominated “fool¬ 
hardy,” and gave no small amount of trouble by creating such frequent 
necessities of sending runners to warn them of their danger, and some¬ 
times parties of oaxmen to protect them during their removal. 
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had they money to make purchases where those articles were 
lained. Peltry and furs were their only resourced, before they 
to raise cattle' arid horses for sale in the Atlantic statesv 

Every family collected what peltry and fur they could obtain through- 

the purpose of sending them Over the mouiitairis for'barter. 
In the fall of the year, after seeding time, every family formed an asso¬ 
ciation with some of their neighbors for starting the little caravan.- A 
master driver was selected from among them, who was to be’ assisted by 
one or more young rtffen, and sometimes a boy or two. The horses were 
fitted out with pack-saddles, to the hinder part of which was fastened a 
pair of hobbles made Of hickory Willsa tell attd collar ornamented his* 
fieck. The bags provided for the - Conveyance of the salt Were filled with 
feed for the horses; on the journey ^part of this feed was left at conve- 
stages on the way down, to support the’ return of the Caravan* 
Large Wallets, well filled with bread, jerk, boiled ham and cheese, fur¬ 
nished prevision for the' drivers* At night* after feeding, the horses* 
whether pift in pasture or turned otit into the woods, were hobbled, and 
fhe bells Were opened# The barter for salt and iron was made first at 





be sun 



Scanty subsistence allowed them on the joufnev. 

The common price of a! bushel of alumn salt at arf early period was a 
good cow and calf; and until weights were' introduced, the saft was mea¬ 
sured irrto the half bushel by hand as lightly as possible* No one was* 
permitted to" Walk heavily over tile floor while the operation was going oiiV 
The following anecdote will serve to shew how little the native Soils Of 
fhe forest knew of the etiqifet of the Atlantic cities. 

A neighbor of my father, some years after the settlement of the Cotiri- 
fry, had collected a small drove of cattle.for the Baltimore market. 
Amongst the hands employed to drive them was one Who had never seen 
condition- of society but that of Woodsmen. 
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Atone of their lodging places in the mountain, the landlord atfd Eis 
hired man, in the course of the night, stole two of the bells belonging to 
the drove, and hid them in a piece of woods. 

The drove had not gone far hrthe'morning before the bells were missed, 
and a detachment went back to recover the stolen bells. The men were 
found reaping in the field of the landlord; they were accused of the theft, 
but they denied the charge. The torture of sweating, according to the 
custom of that time, that is, of suspension by the arms pinioned behind 
their backs, brought a confession. The bells were procured and hung 
around the necks of the thieves: in this condition they were driven on 
foot before the detachment until they overtook the drove, which* by- this 

selected to try 



to use 
i, < I’ll 
rascally 

figure I should make in the streets of Baltimore without a bell on my 
horse.” The man was in earnest: having seen no horse used without 
bells, he thought they were requisite in* every situation. 
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earn* settlers 
the greater 
families in certain 
for families to live 
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several months without a mouthful of bread. It frequently happened that 
there was no Breakfast until it was obtained from the woods. Fur and 
peltry were the people’s money; they had nothing else to give in exchange 
for rifles, salt and iron, on the other side of the mountains.. 

The fall and early part of the winter was the- season for Bunting the 
deer, and the whole of the winter, including part ef the spring, for bears 
and fur skinned animals.. It was a customary saying, that fur is good 
during every month in the name of which the letter k occurs*. 

The class of hunters with whom 1 was best acquainted were those 
whose hunting ranges were on the-western side of the river and at the 
distance of eight or nine miles from it. As soon as the leaves were 
pretty well down, and the weather became rainy accompanied with light 
snows* these men, after acting the part of husbandmen, so far pa the state 
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<xfF warfare permitted them to do so, soon began to feed that they were 
'hunters. They became uneasy at home; every thing about them became 
disagreeable; the house was too warm, the feather bed too soft, and even 
the good wife was not thought.for the time being a proper companion; 
the mind of the hunter was wholly occupied with the camp and, chase. 

I have often seen Item get up early in the morning at this season, walk 
hastily out and look anxiously to the woods, and snuff the autumnal 
winds with the .highest rapture, then return into the house and cast a 
quick and -attentive look at the rifle, which was always suspended to a 
joist by a.couple of buck’s horns or little forks; his hunting dog under¬ 
intentions of his master, would wag his tail, and b 





use of the hunter. 

A hunting camp, or what was called a half-faced cabin, was of the fol¬ 
lowing form: the back part of it was sometimes a large log: at the dis¬ 
tance of eight or ten fe$t from this two stakes were set in the ground a 
Tew inches apart, and at the distance of eight or ten .feet from these two 

more to receive the ends of the poles for the sides of the camp; the whole 
slope of the roof was from the front to the" back:; the .covering was made 
of slabs, skins or blankets, or, if in, the spring of the year, the bark of 
hickory or ash trees; the front was left entirely open; the lire was 
directly before this opening; the-cracks between the logs were filled with 
•moss, and drv leaves served for a bed. : it is thus that a-.couple of men 



in a few hours will construct lor themselves a temporary but tolerably 
^comfortable defense from the inclemencies of the weather; the beaver, 
otter, muskrat and squirrel are scarcely their equals'in dispatch in fabrica¬ 
ting for themselves a covert from the tempest! 







site for the camp was selected with all the sagacity 
men, so as to have it sheltered by the surrounding hills from every wind, 
but more especially from those of the north and west. 

An uncle of mine, of the name of Samuel Teter, occupied the same 
camp for several years in succession. It was situated on one of the south¬ 
ern branches of Cross creek. Although I had lived many years not more 
than fifteen miles from the place, it was not till within a very few years 
that I discovered its situation, when it was shewn to me by a gentleman 
'living in the neighborhood. Viewing the hills round about it, I soon 
'perceived the sagacity of the hunter in the site for his camp. Not a wind 
could touch him, and unless by the report of his gun or the sound of Im 
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axe, it would have been "by mere accident if an Indian had discovered his 
concealment. 

Hunting was not a mere ramble in pursuit of game, in which there was 
nothing of skill and calculation; on the contrary, the hunter before he set 
out in the morning was informed by the state of the weather in what situ¬ 
ation he might reasonably expect to meet with his game, whether on the 
bottoms, sides or tops of the hills. In stormy weather the deer always 
seek the most sheltered places and the leeward sides of the hills. In 
rainy weather in which there is not much wind, they keep in the open 
woods on the highest ground, 

ityation it was requisite for the hunter to ascertain the course 

of the erame. This he effected by 



had only to observe the trees to ascertain them. The bark of an aged 
tree is thicker and much rougher on the north than on the south side. 
The same thing may be said of the moss, it is thicker and stronger on the 
north than on the south side of the trees. 

The whole business of the hunter consists of a succession of intrigues. 
From morning to night he . was on the alert to gain the wind of his game, 
and approach them without being discovered. If he succeeded in killing 
a deer, he skinned it and hung it up out of the reach of the wolves, and 
immediately resumed the chase till the close of the evening, when he bent 
his course towards his oamp; when arrived there, he kindled up his fire, 
and together with Eis fellow hunter cooked his supper. The supper fin¬ 
ished, the adventures of the day furnished the tales* for the evening; the 
spike buck, the two and three pronged buck, the doe and the barren doe, 
figured through their anecdotes with great advantage. It should seem 
that after hunting awhile on the same ground, the hunters became ac¬ 
quainted with nearly all the gangs of deer within their range, so as to 
know each flock of them when they saw them. Often some old buck, by 

watchfulness, saved his little gang 




forest; but 
followed by 


season, the old fellow was left the free unin 
if his rival succeeded in bringing him 
no small amount of boasting on 

When the weather was not suitable for 
of the game were brought in and disposed 

Many of the hunters rested from their labors on the Sabbath day, some 
from a motive of piety, others said that whenever they hunted on Sun¬ 
day, they were sure to have bad luck all the rest of the week. 








A description of a wedding, from the beginning to the end, will serve 
shew the manners of our forefathers, and mark the grade of civilization 
rich has succeeded to their rude slate of society in the course of a few 


At an early period the practice of celebrating the marriage at the house 

of the bride began, and it should seem with great propriety. She also 
lias the choice of the priest to perform the ceremony* 

In the first years of the settlement of this country, a wedding engaged 
the attention of a whole neighborhood, and the frolick was anticipated by 
old and young with eager anticipation. Thi* is not to be wondered at, 
when it is tola that a wedding was almost the only gathering which was 
not accompanied with the labor of reaping, log-rolling, building a cabin, 
or planning some scout or campaign. 

In the morning of the wedding day, the groom and his attendants as- 
sembled at the house of his father, for the purpose of reaching the man- 
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linsey hunting shirts, all home-made. The ladies dressed in linsey petti¬ 
coats and linsey or linen bed gowns, coarse shoes, stockings, handker¬ 
chiefs, and buckskin gloves, if any; if there were any buckles, rings, but¬ 
tons or ruffles, they were the relics of old times, family pieces from pa¬ 
rents or grand-parents. The horses were caparisoned with old saddles, 
old bridles or halters, and pack-saddles, with a bag or blanket thrown 
over them: a rope or string as often constituted the girth as a piece of 
leather. 


The march, in double file, was often interrupted by the narrowness and 
obstructions of our horse-paths, as they were called, for we had no roads; 
and these difficulties were often increased, sometimes by the good, and 
sometimes by the ill will of neighbors, 'by falling trees and lying grape 
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nines across the way. Sometimes an ambuscade was formed Iby (hr way 
side, and an unexpected discharge of several guns took place, so as to 
mover the wedding company with smoke. Let the reader imagine the 
scene which followed this discharge, the sudden spring of the horses, the 
^shrieks of the girls, and the chivalric bustle of their partners to save them 
from falling. Sometimes, in spite of all that could be done to prevent it* 
some were thrown to the ground; if a wrist, elbow or ankle happened to 
be sprained, it was tied with a handkerchief, and little more was thought 
said about it. 

Another ceremony took place before the party reached the house of the 
after the practice of making whiskey began, which was at an early 

the place of their desti- 

the worse 
these ob- 




horses, was nothing to this race for the bottle. The start was 
announced by an Indian yell, when logs, brush, mud holes, hill and glen* 
were speedily passed by the rival ponies. The bottle was always filled 
for the occasion, so that there was no use for judges ; for the first who 
reached the door was presented with the prize, with which he returned 
in triumph to the company. On approaching them he announced his 
victory over his rival by a shrill whoop. At the head of the troop he 
gave the bottle to the groom and. his attendants, and then to each pair in 
succession, 
the bottle in 





rear oi the line, giving each a drain-; 
bosom of his hunting shirt, took his station, in 




com¬ 


pany. 

The ceremony of the marriage preceded the dinner, which was a sub¬ 
stantial backwoods feast of beef, pork, fowls, and sometimes venison and 
bear meat, roasted and boiled, .with plenty of potatoes, cabbage and other 
vegetables* During the dinner the greatest hilarity always prevailed, al¬ 
though the table might be a large slab of timber, hewed out with a broad- 
axe. suDDorted by four sticks set in auger holes, and the furniture some 



morning. 

reels, or square sets an5 jigs. The commencement was always a square 
four, which was followed by what was called jigging it oil, that is, two 
of the four would single out for a jig, and were followed by the remain¬ 
ing couple. The jigs were often accompanied with what was called 
cutting out, that is, when any of the parties became tired of the dance, on 
intimation, the place was supplied by some of the company, without any 
interruption of the dance; in this way a dance was often continued till 
the musician was heartily tired of his situation. Toward the latter part of 
the night, if any of the company through weariness attempted to coneeaS 
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themselves for the purpose of sleeping, they were hunted up, paraded on' 
the floor, and the fiddler ordered to play “ hang out till morning.” 

About nine or ten o’clock a deputation of young ladies stole off the 
bride and put her to bed.' In doing this it frequently happened that they 
had to ascend a ladder instead of a pair of stairs,* leading from the dining 
and ball room to the loft, the floor of which was made of clapboards-lying 
loose and without nails,* This* ascent one might think would put the 
bride and her attendants to the blush ; but as the foot of the ladder was 
©omraonly behind the door, which was purposely open for the occasion, 
and its rounds at the inner ends were well hung with hunting shirts, pet* 
ticoats and other articles of clothing, the candles being on the opposite 
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' seats happened to be scarce, which was often the case, every young, 
man when* not engaged in the dance was obliged to offer his lap as a seat 
for one of the girls, and the offer was sure to be accepted. In the* midst 
of this hilarity the bride and groom were not forgotten ,• Pretty late* in* 
tfce mgjit some one would remind the company that the new couple* must 

“ * 'll A jt% II . "9Th 11 11 ' 41 ' , * 11 • 'll . « 


r was 
room 


stand in- need of some refreshmentBlack Betty, which was the name of 
the bottle, was called for and sent up the ladder. But sometimes Black 
Betty did not go alone, I have many times seen as much breads beef, 
pork and cabbage, sent along with her, as would afford a good meal for 
half a dozen of hungry men. The young couple were compelled to eat 
more or less of whatever was offered them. 

In the course of the festivity, if any wanted to help himself to a dram 
and the young couple to a toast, lie would call out, “ Where is Black 
Betty? I want to kiss her sweet lips.” Black Betty was soon handed to 
him, when, holding her up in his right hand, he would say, “Here’s 
health to the groom, not forgetting myself, and here’s to the bride,.thump-- 
ing luck and big children!” This, so far from being taken amiss, was 
considered as an expression of a very proper and friendly wish; for big 



But to return.* It often happened that some neighbors or relations, not 
being asked to the wedding, took offense; and the mode* of revenge 
adopted by them on such occasions, was that of cutting off the manes r 
foretops, and tails of the horses of the wedding company. 

Another method of revenge which was adopted when the chastity of 
the bride was a little suspected, was that of setting up a pair of horns on 
poles or trees, on' the 1 route of the wedding company. This was a hint to 
the groom that lie might expect to be' complimented with a, pair of horns 
himself. 

On returning to the infare, the order of procession and the race for 
Black Betty was the same as before.. The feasting and danclno- oftea 
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lasted several days, at the end of which the whole company ifef€ sti efr 
h&usted with loss of sleep, that several days’ rest were requisite to fit 
them to return to their ordinary labors#- • 

Should I be asked why 1 have presented this unpleasant portrait of the 
rude manners of our forefathers? I in my turn would ask my reader, why 
are you pleased with the histories of the blood and carnage of battles ? 
Why are you delighted with the fictions of poetry, the novel and romance? 
I have related truth, and onll truth, strange as ft may seemr I have de¬ 
picted a state of society and manners which are fast vanishing from the* 
memory of man, with a view to give the youth of our country a knowl¬ 
edge of the advantage of civilization, and to give contentment to the aged 




preventing them from.saying, “that former times Were better than the? 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 
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proceed to state the usual manner of settling a Jouqjgf 





thtf 



A spot was selected on a piece of land of one of the parents for their 
habitation. A day was appointed shortly after their marriage for com^ 
mencing the work of building their cabin*.- The fatigue party consisted 
of choppers, whose business it was to fall the trees and eut them off af 

man with’ his team for hauling them 



purpose mu 

were 

timber Would 

or shaving.- Another division were employed in getting puncheons for 
the floor of the cabin; this Was- done* by splitting trees abtVttt eighteen 
inches in diameter, and hewing the faces of them with a broad-axe.* 
They were* half the length? of the floor they were intended to make. 

The materials for the cabiff Were mostly prepared on the first day, and 
sometimes the foundation• laid* in 4 the evening; the second day was allot¬ 
ted for the raifciftgv 

In the morning, of tfie netft cflay the neighbors collected for* Ae raising. 
The first thing to be done was the election of four corner-men, whose 
business it was to notch and place the logs, the rest of the company fur¬ 
nishing: them with the timbers. In the mear* time the boards and puiK 
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dfteons were collecting for the floor and roof, so that by the time the 
cabin was a few rounds high, the sleepers and floor began to be laid. 
The door was made by cutting or sawing the logs in one side so as to 
make an opening about thro? feet wide; this opening was secured by up¬ 
right pieces of timber about three inches thick, through which holes were 
bored into the ends of the logs for the purpose of pinning them fast. A 
similar opening, but wider, was made at the end for the chimney. This 
was built of logs, and made large, to admit of a back and jambs of stone. 
At the square two end logs projected a foot or eighteen inches beyond 
the wall, to receive the butting poles as they were called, against which 
the ends of the first row of clapboards was supported. The roof was 
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crack between 


ran 


off the floor, making a clapboard door, and a table. This last was made 
of a split slab, and supported by four round legs set in auger holes; some 
three-legged stools were made in the same manner. Some pins, stuck in 
the logs at the back of the house, supported some clapboards which ser¬ 
ved for shelves for the table furniture. A single fork, placed with its 
lower end in a hole in the floor, and the upper end fastened to a joist, ser¬ 
ved for a bedstead, by placing a pole in the fork with one end through a 
crack between the logs in the wall. This front pole was crossed by a 
shorter one within the fork, with its outer end through another crack. 
From the front pole, through a crack between the logs of the end of the 
house, the boards were put on which formed the bottom of the bed. 
Sometimes other poles were pinned to the fork a little distance between 
these, for the purpose of supporting the front and foot of the bed, while 
the walls were the support of its back and head. A few pegs around the 

men, and two small forks or buck^s horns to a joist for the rifle and shot 
pouch, completed the carpenter work. 

In the mean time masons were at work. With the heart pieces of the 


one 








bed of mortar was made for daubing up these cracks; and a few stones 
formed the back and jambs of the chimney. 

The cabin being finished, the ceremony of house warming took place, 
before the young couple were permitted to move into it. This was a 
dance of the whole night's continuance, made up of the relations of the 
bride-and'groom and their neighbors. On the day following, the young 
couple took possession of their new mansion. 
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The necess^^lab^ were performeif 

every appearance of a deserted region; and such would have been the 
opinion of a traveler concerning it, if he had not seen here and there some' 
small fields of com or other grain in a growing state. 

It is easy to imagine what losses must have* been sustained by our first 
settlers owing to this deserted state of their farms. It was not the full 
measure of their trouble that they risked their lives, and often lost them, 
in subduing the forest and turning it into fruitful fields; but compelled to 
leave them in a deserted state during the summer season, a great part of 
the fruits of their labors was* lost by this untoward circumstance^ The 
sheep and hogs were devoured by the wolves, panthers and bears. Hor¬ 
ses and cattle were often let into their fields, through breaches made in 
their fences by the falling of trees, and frequently almost the whole of a 
little crop of corn was destroyed by squirrels and raccoons, so 'that many 
families, even after an hazardous and laborious spring and summer, had 
but little left for the comfort of the dreary winter. 

The early settlers on the frontiers of this country were like Arabs of 
the desert of Africa* in at least two respects. Every man was a soldier, 
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(To i 


had his rifle and every thing else belonging 
weredeposited in some central place in the 
tioned on the outside of the fence, so that on 

Here again the rashness of some families proved a source of difficulty, 
instead of joining the working parties, they went out and attended their 
farms by themselves, and in case of alarm, an express was sent for them, 
and sometimes a party of men to guard them to the fort. These families* 
in some instances, could boast that they had better crops, and were every 
way better pro for in the winter than their neighbors i in other in¬ 
stances their temerity cost them their lives. 

In military affairs, when every one concerned is left to his own will, 
matters were sure to be badly managed. The whole frontiers of Penn¬ 
sylvania and Virginia presented a succession of military camps cur forts. 
We had military officers, that is to say, captains and colonels; but they in 
many respects were only nominally such. They could advise, hut not 
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^command. Those who chose to follow their advice did so, to such aim 
'extent as suited their fancy -or interest Others were refractory and there¬ 
by gave much trouble. These officers would leave a scout or campaign, 
‘while those who thought proper to accompany them did so, and those who 
-did not remained at home. Public odium was the only punishment for 
their laziness or cowardice. There was no compulsion to the perfor¬ 
mance of military duties,* and no pecuniary reward when they were per¬ 
formed. 

It is but doing justice to the first settlers -of this country to say, that in¬ 
stances of disobedience of families and individuals to the advice of our 
officers, were by no means numerou 
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The greater number cheerfully 
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MECHANIC ARTS. 


In giving a history of th% state of the mechanic arts, as they were exerci¬ 
sed at an early period of the settlement of this country, I shall present a 
people, driven by necessity to perform works of mechanical skill, far 
beyond what a person enjoying all the advantages of civilization, would 
'expect from a population placed in such destitute circumstances. 

My reader will naturally ask where were their mills for grinding grain 

their tanners for making leather—where their smith shops for 
repairing their farming utensils? Who were their carpenters, 
workmen, shoemakers and weavers? The answer is. 




ses. The first was made of a large block of wood about three feet long, 
with an excavation burned in one end, wide at the top and narrow r at the 
bottom, so that the action of the pestle on the bottom threw the com up 
to the sides towards the top of it, from whence it continually fell down 
into the centre. In consequence of this movement, the whole mass of the 
grain was pretty equally subjected to the strokes of the pestle. In the 
fall of the year, whilst the Indian corn was soft, the block and pestle did 
very well for making meal for journeycake and mush, but were rather 
slow when the corn became hard. 

'The sweep was sometimes used to lessen the toil of pounding grain 
into meal. This was a pole of some springy elastic wood, thirty feet long 
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or more, the but end of which was placed under the side of a house or a 
large stump. This pole was supported by two forks, placed about one 
third of its length from its but end, so as to elevate the small end about 
fifteen feet from the ground. To this was attached, by a large mortise, a 

E )iece of sapling about five or six inches in diameter, and eight or ten feet 
ong, the lower end of which was shaped so as to answer for a pestle, and 
a pin of wood was put through it at a proper height, so that two persons 
could work at the sweep at once. This simple machine very much les¬ 
sened the labor and expedited the work. 


I remember that when a boy I put up an excellent sweep at my father’s. 






was a nail circular piece of tin, perforated with a punch 
from the concave side, and nailed by its edges to a block of wood. The 
ears of corn were rubbed on the rough edges of the holes, while the meal 
fell through them on the board or block to which the grater was nailed, 
which being in a slanting direction, discharged the meal into a cloth or 
bowl placed for its reception. This, to be sure, was a slow way of 
making meal, but necessity has no law, 
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It was made 
stone, 
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in the upper suiface of the 


was better than the mortar and grater 
two circular stones, the lowest of which .was called 
per one the runner. These were placed in a 
charging the meal. A staff wa: 

runner, near the outer edge, and its upper end through a hole in a board 
fastened to a joist above, so that two persons could be employed in turn¬ 
ing the mill at the same time. The grain was put into the opening in 
the runner by hand. These mills are still in use in Palestine, the ancient 
country of the Jews. To a mill of this sort our Savior alluded, when, 
with reference to the ( 








a perpendicular shaft, to the lower end of which a horizon¬ 
tal wheel of about four or five feet in diameter is attached: the upper end 
passes through the bed stone and carries the runner, after the manner of a 
trumllehead. These mills were built with very little expense, and many 
of them answered the purpose very well. Instead of bolting cloths, sift¬ 
ers were in general use. These were made of deer skins in the state of 
parchment, stretched over a hoop and perforated with a hot wire. 

Oui clothing was all of domestic, manufacture. Wc had no other re- 

r> 

for clothing, and this indeed was a poor one. The crops of flax 
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•'often failed, and the sheep were destroyed by the wolves. Linsey, which 
is made of flax and wool, the former the chain, and the latter the filling, 
was the warmest and most substantial cloth we could make. Almost 
«very house contained a loom and almost every woman was a weaver. 

Every family tanned their own leather. The tan vat was a large 
trough sunk to the upper end in the ground. A quantity of bark was 
•easily obtained every spring in clearing and fencing land. This, after 
drying, was brought in, and in wet days was shaved and pounded on a 
block of wood with an are or mallet Ashes was used in place of lime 
for taking- off the hair. Bear’s oil, hoods lard and tallow, answered the 
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•sons, were made of a single piece of leather, with the exception of a 
tongue piece on the top of the foot, which was about two inches broad 
•and circular at the lower end, and to which the main piece of leather was 
sewed with a gathering stitch. The seam behind was like that of a moc- 
cason, and a sole was sometimes added. The women did the tailor 
work. They could all cut out and make hunting shirts, leggins and 


The state of society which existed in our country at an early period of 
its settlement, was well calculated to call into action every native me¬ 
chanical genius. There was in almost every neighborhood, some one 
whose natural ingenuity enabled him to do many things for himself and 
his neighbors, far above what could have been reasonably expected. 
With the very few tools which they brought with them into the country, 
they certainly performed wonders. Their plows, harrows with their 
wooden teeth, and sleds, were in many instances well made. Their 
cooper-ware, which comprehended every thing for holding milk and 
water, was generally pretty well executed. The cedar -ware, by having 
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An old man irf my father’s neighborhood had the art of turning bowls* 
from the knots of trees, particularly those of the ash. In what way he 
<Iid it I do not know, or whether there was much mystery in his art. Be 
that as it may, the old man’s skill was in great request, as well-turned 
wooden bowls were amongst our first-rate articles of household furniture. 

My brothers and myself once undertook to procure a fine suit of these 
bowls made of the best wood, the ash. We gathered all we could find 
on our father’s land, and took them to the artist, who was to give, as the 
•saying was, one half for the other. He pat the knots in a branch before 
.the door, when a freshet came and swept them all away, not one of them 
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Hieing ever found. This was a dreadful misfortune. Our anticipation of 
an elegant display of new bowls was utterly blasted in a moment, as the 
poor old man was not able to repair our loss or any part of it. 

My father possessed a mechanical genius of the highest order, and ne¬ 
cessity, which is tiie mother of invention, occasioned the full exercise of 
his talents. Iiis farming utensils were the best in the neighborhood. 
After miking his loom he often used it as a weaver. All the shoes be¬ 
longing to the family were made by himself. He always spun his own 
shoe-thread, saying that no woman could spin shoe-thread as well as he 
could. His cooper-ware was made by himself. I have seen him make 
a small, neat kind of wooden ware, called set work, in which the staves 

bottom of the vessel, by means of a groov 
them b\ clasp knife and a small chisel, before a single 

the best 








amused 




years he became sickly 
with tolerably good imi* 


and not being able to labor, 
tations of cabinet work. 

* 

Not possessing sufficient health for service on the scouts and cam¬ 
paigns, his duty was that of repairing the rifles of his neighbors when 
they needed it. In this business lie manifested a high degree of inge¬ 
nuity. A small depression on the surface of a stump or log, and a wooden 

mallet, were his instruments for straightening the gun barrel when crook- 

aid of a bow string be could discover the smallest bend 

of steel he could make a saw for deepening the 
few shots determined whether the gun might 
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be trusted. 
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nevertneless a first r 
ship was of great serv 
of conveyance, &c. 
Youmr as I was 



been more than six weeks at school, he was 
enruan and a good arithmetician. His penman- 
to his neighbors in writing letters, bonds, deeds 



possessed of an art which was of great use, 
pouch straps, belts and garters. I could make 
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or material 
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amongst 
far as I can 
diseases for w 
The diseases 
sion of which a solution 




ways 

answered the purpose. 

Scrapings of pewter spoons was another remedy for the worms. This 
dose was also large, amounting, I should think, from twenty to forty 

It was cotnmonly given in sugar. 

Sulphate of iron, or green copperas, was a third remedy for the worms. 
The dose of this was also larger than we should venture to give at this 





For burns, a poultice of Indian meal was a common remedy. A poul- 
of scraped potatoes was also a favorite remedy with some people.— 
Roasted turnips, made into a poultice, was used by others. Slippery 

elm bark w r as often used in the same way. I do not recollect that any 
internal remedy or bleeding was ever used for bums. 

The CBOup, or what was then called 
diseas 



a purge, way 

vomit, it was peeled upwards. Indian phy¬ 
sic, or bowman root, a species of ipecacuanha, was frequently used for a 
vomit, and sometimes the pocoon or blood root. 

For the bite of a rattle or copper-snake, a great variety of specifics 
were used. I remember when a small boy to have seen a man, bitten by 
a rattle-snake, brought into the fort on a man’s bade. One of the com- 
pany dragged the snake after him by a forked stick fastened in its head. 
The body of the snake was cut into pieces of about two inches in length, 
split open in succession, and laid on the wound to draw out the poison, 
as they expressed it. When this was over, a fire was kindled in the fort 
and the whole, of the serpent burnt to ashes, by way of rcvrnpv fou the 
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injury he had done. After this process was over, a large quantity of 
chestnut leaves was collected and boiled in a pot. The whole of the 
wounded man’s leg and part of his thigh were placed in a piece of chest¬ 
nut bark, fresh from the tree,* and the decoction was poured on the leg so 
as to run down into the pot again. After continuing this process for some 
time, a quantity of the boiled leaves were bound to the leg* This was 
repeated several times a day. The man got well; but whether owing to 
the treatment bestowed on his wound, is not so certain. 

A number of native plants were used for the cure of snake bites.— 
Amonsr them the white olantain held a hierh rank- This was boiled in 







native plants were used for the cure of snake bites.— 
white plantain held a high rank. This was boiled in 
roction given the patient in large quantities. A kind of 
its resemblance to the leaves of the walnut, was called 
another femedy. A plant with fibrous roots, resembling 









the sting of a snake. A decoction of this root was also used for the cure 
for colds. Another plant, which very much resembles the- one above 
mentioned, but which is violently poisonous, was sometimes mistaken 
for it and used in its place. I knew two young women, who, in con¬ 
sequence of being bitten by rattle-snakes, used the poisonous plant in¬ 
stead of the other, anci nearly lost their lives by the mistake.. The roots 
were applied to their legs in the form of a poultice. The violent burning 
acid swelling occasioned by the inflammation discovered the mistake in 
time to prevent them from taking any of the decoction, which, had they 
done, would have been instantly fatal. It was with difficulty that the 
part to which the poultice was applied was saved from mortification, so 
that the remedy was worse than the disease. 

Cupping, sucking the wound, and making deep incisions which were 
filled with salt and gun-power, were also amongst the remedies for snake 
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does not appear to me that any of the internal remedies, used b} 
ns and the first settlers of this country, were well adapted for 
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to those general indications which are regarded in the cure of other fevers 
of equal force. The internal remedies alluded to, so far as I am acquain¬ 
ted with them, are possessed of little or no medical efficacy. They are 
not emetics, cathartics, or sudorifies. What then ? They are hannless 
substances, which do wonders in all those cases in which there is noth¬ 
ing to be done. 

The truth is, the bite of a rattle or copper-snake, m a fleshy or tendin¬ 
ous part, where the blood vessels are neither numerous or large, soon 
healed under any kind of treatment. But when the fangs of the serpent,,, 
which are hollow, and eject the poison' through an orifice near the points, 
penetrate a blood vessel of any considerable size, a inaligpant aud Lncu- 
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rable fever was generally the immediate consequence, and the patient 
often expired in the first paroxysm. 

The same observations apply to the effects of the bite of serpents when 
inflicted on beasts. Horses were frequently killed bj them, as they were 
commonly bitten somewhere about the nose, in which the blood vessels 
are numerous and large. I once saw a horse die of the bite of a rattle¬ 
snake : the blood for some time before he expired exuded in great quan¬ 
tity through the pores of the skin. 

Cattle were less frequently killed, because their noses are of a grisly 
texture, and less furnished with blood vessels than those of a horse.— 

and 


they com¬ 
part 



ome 


the ground 
were never 
skin, muscular 







substratum of fat 
The hog generally 
instantly tearing to 

serpent w T hich inflicted it. 

The itch, which was a very common disease in early times, was com¬ 
monly cured by an ointment made of brimstone and hog’s lard. 

-shot and other wounds were treated with slippery elm bark, flax¬ 
seed, and other such like poultices. Many lost their lives from wounds 

which would now be considered trifling and easily cured. The use of 
the lancet, and other means of depletion, in the treatment of wounds, 
constituted no part of their cure i this country, in early times. 

My mother died in early life of a wound from the tread of a horse, 
which any person in the habit of letting blood might have cured by 
or three bleedings, without any other remedy. The wound was poul¬ 
ticed with spikenard root, and soon terminated in an extensive mor¬ 
tification. 

Most of the men of +he early settlers of this country were affected with 
the rheumatism. For relief from this disease, the hunters generally slept 
with their feet to the fire. From this practice they certainly derived 
much advantage. The oil of rattle-snakes, geese, wolves, bears, rac¬ 
coons, erround-hoers and oole-cats. was applied to the swelled 






w 

pulmonary consumptions were treated with a great variety 
of syrups, the principal ingredients of which were spikenard and elecam¬ 
pane. These syrups certainly gave but little relief. 

Charms and incantations were in use for the cure of many diseases. 

I learned, when young, the Incantation, in German, for the cure of burns, 
stopping blood, tooth-ache, and the charm against bullets in‘battle; 
but for "the want of faith in their efficacy, I never used any of them. 

The erysipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire, was circumscribed by the blood 
of a black cat. Hence there was scarcely a black cat to be seen, whose 
ears and tail had not been frequently cropped off for a contribution of 
blood. 
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Whether the medical profession is productive of most good or barmy 
may still be a matter of dispute with some philosophers, who never saw 
any condition of society in which there were no physicians, and therefore 
could not be furnished with a proper test for deciding the question.— 
Had an unbeliever in the healing art been amongst the early inhabitants 
of this country, he would have been iir a proper situation to witness the 
consequences of the want of the exercise of this art- For many years in 
succession there was no person who bore even the name of a doctor with¬ 
in a considerable distance of the residence of my father- 

For the honor of the medical profession, I must give it as my opinion 
many of our people perished for want 

was the only disease 






medical skill and attention. 

iderable de- 
the use of 


, in any 



was any 
be left 
A great 

intermittent fevers 
purpose of sweating, and the patients were denied the use of cold water 
and fresh air; consequently many of them died.. Of those who escaped T 
not a few died afterwards of the dropsy or consumption, or were left with 
paralytic limbs. Deaths in childbed were not unfrequent. Many, no 
doubt, died of the bite ®f serpents, in consequence of an improper reli¬ 
ance on specifics possessed of no medical virtue- 

My father died of an hepatic complaint, at the age of about forty-six.— 
He had labored under it for thirteen years. The fever which aecompa- 

was called “the dumb ague , 55 and the swelling in die region of 
liver, “the ague cake.” 1 The abscess burst, and discharged a large 
quantity of matter, which put a period to his life 1 in about thirty hours 
after the discharge. 

Thus I for one may say, that in all human probability I lost both my 

want of 
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CHAPTER XXVII 



Th 



rtheir cire 
"than on menta 

than on any polite accomplishments or fine arts. 

Amusements aie, in many instances, either imitations cf the business 
•of life, or at least of some of its particular objects of pursuit. On the 
part of young men belonging to nations in a state of warfare, many 
amusements are regarded as preparations for the military character whi6h 
they are expected to sustain in future life. Thus the war-dance of sava¬ 
ges is a pantomime of their stratagems and horrid deeds of cruelty in wan, 
and the exhibition prepares the minds of their young men for a participa¬ 
tion in the bloody tragedies which they represent. l)ancing, among civ¬ 
ilised people, is regarded, not only as an amusement suited to the 
ful period of human life, but as a means of inducing urbanity of manners 
and a good personal deportment in public. Horse racing is regarded 
the statesman as a preparation, in various ways, for the equ 
partment of warfare: it is said that the Engl 

sed a good cavalry, until, by the encouragement given to public races 
their breed of horses was improved. Games, in which there is a mixture 
of chance and skill, are said to improve the understanding in mathemati- 








and arrow could never be depended upon for warfare or hunting, unless 
made and managed in a different manner from any specimens of them 
-which I ever saw. 


In ancient times, the how and arrow must have been deadly instru¬ 
ments in the hands of the barbarians of our countrv; but I much doubt 
whether any of the present tribes of Indians could make much use of* the 
flint arrow heads, which must have been so generally used by their 
•forefathers. 

Fire arms, wherever they can be obtained, soon put an end to the use 
'•f the bow and arrow ; but independently of this circumstance, military, 
as well as other arts-, sometimes crow *out of date and vanish from the 
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world. Many centuries have elapsed since the world has 'witnessed the 
destructive accuracy of the Benjaminites ift their use of the sling and 
stone; nor does it appear to me that a diminution* m the size and 
strength of the aboriginals of this country, has occasioned a decrease of 
accuracy and effect in their use of the bow and arrow. From all the 
ancient skeletons which have come undei my notice, it does not appear 
that this section of the globe was ever inhabited by a larger race of hu¬ 
man beings than that which possessed it at the time of its discovery by 
the Europeans. 

One important pastime of our boys was that of imitating the noise of 
every bird and beast in the woods. This faculty was not merely a pas¬ 




se and obtain respon¬ 
ses from a pack of wolves, so as to inform him of their neighborhood, as 
Well as guard him against their depredations. 

This imitative faculty was sometimes requisite as a measure of precau- 

in war. The Indians, when scattered about in a neighborhood, 

together, by imitating turkeys by day, and wolves or owls 
In similar situations our people did the same. I have often 
witnessed the consternation of a whole neighborhood in consequeuce of 
a few screeches of owls. An early and ^correct use of this imitative 

aliant warrior. 







in due time a good hunter 

Throwing the tomahawk was another boyish sport, in which many 
acquired considerable skill. The tomahawk, with its handle of a certain 
length, will make a given number of turns in a given distance. Say 
five steps, it will strike with the edge, the handle 

strike 

wards: and so on. A litth experience enabled 





irough the woods 






•time 


A well grown boy, at the age of twelve or thirteen years, was furnished 
with a small rifle and shot pouch. He then became a fort soldier, and 
had his port hole assigned him. Hunting squirrels, turkeys and raccoons, 
soon made him expert in the use of his 

Dancing was the principal amusement of our young people of both 
sexes. Their dances, to be sure, were of the simplest forms—three and 
four handed reels and jigs. ■ Country dances, cotilions and minuets, were 
unknown. I remember to have seen, once or twice, a dance which was 
called “the Irish trotbut I have long since forgotten its figure. 

Shooting at marks was a common diversion among the men, when 
their stock of ammunition would allow it, which, however, was far from 
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being always the case. The present mode of shooting off-hand was not 
then in practice : it was not considered as any trial of the value of a gun, 
nor indeed as much of a test of the skill of a marksman. Their shooting 
was from a rest, and at as great a distance as the length and weight of 
the barrel of the gun would throw a ball on a horizontal level. Such was 
their regard to accuracy, in those sportive trials of their rifles, and of 
their own skill in the use of them, that they often put moss, or some 
other soft substance on the log or stump from which they shot, for fear 
of having the bullet thrown from the mark, by the spring of the barrel.— 
When the rifle was held to the side of a tree for a rest, it was pressed 

as lightly as possible for the same reason. 

it times were different from those of 
more than 





were not thought 





our 
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hours. Many of those tales were lengthy, and embraced a considerable 
range of incident. Jack, always the hero of the story, after encounterin 
many difficulties, and performing many great achievements, came o 
conqueror of the Giant, Many of these stories were tales of knight- 
errantry, in which case some captive virgin was released from captivity 
and restored to her lover. 

These dramatic narrations concerning Jack and the Giant bore a strong 
resemblance to the poems of Ossian, the story of the Cyclops and Ulysses in 
the Odyssey of Homer, and the tale of the Giant and Great-heart in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and were so arranged as to the different incidents of 
the narration, that they were easily committed to memory. They cer¬ 
tainly have been handed down from generation to generation from 
immemorial. Civilization has indeed banished the use of those ancient 
tales of romantic heroism; but what then ? It has substituted in their 
place the novel and romance. 

It is thus that in every state of society the imagination of man is eter- 
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human nature. It is as much as to say, that it is essenti 
ment, that, for the time being, we must suspend the exercise of reason, 
and submit to a voluntary deception. 

Singing was another but not very common amusement among our first 
settlers. Their tunes were rude enough, to be sure. Robin Hood fur¬ 
nished a number of our songs; the balance were mostly tragical, and 
were denominated “love songs about murder. As to cards, dice, back¬ 
gammon, and other games of chance, we knew nothing about them.— 
These are amongst the blessed gifts of civilization. 
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TCHCRAFT 











settlers 


















ing them with hair balls, and a great variety of other means of destruction 
—of inflicting spells and curses on guns and other things—and lastly, of 
changing men into horses, and after bridling and saddling them, riding 
them in full speed over hill and dale to their frolics and other places of 
rendezvous. More ample powers of mischief than these cannot be im- 


as 


Wizards were men supposed to be possessed of the same mischievous 
power as the witches; but it was seldom exercised for bad purposes.— 
The power of the wizards was exercised almost exclusively for the pur¬ 
pose of counteracting the malevolent influence of the witches of the other 
sex. i have ‘known several of those witch-masters, as they were called, 
who made a public profession of curing the diseases inflicted by the in¬ 
fluence of witches; and I have known respectable physicians, who had 
no greater portion of business in the line of their profession, than many 
of those witch-masters had in theirs. 

The means by which the witch was supposed to inflict diseases, 
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times in this country. Diseases which could neither be accounted for 
nor cured, were usually ascribed to some supernatural agency of a ma¬ 
lignant kind. 

For the cure of diseases inflicted by witchcraft, the picture of the 
supposed witch was drawn on a stump or piece of board, and shot at with 
a bullet containing a little bit of silver. This bullet transferred a painful 
and sometimes a mortal spell on that part of the witch corresponding 
with the part of the portrait struck by the bullet. Another method of 
cure was that of getting some of the child’s water, which was closely 
corked up in a vial and hun£ up in a chimney. This complimented the 
witch with a stranguary, which lasted as long as the vial remained in the 
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e&imney. The witch had but one way of relieving Herself from* any spell- 
inflicted on, her in any way, which was that of borrowing something, no 
matter what, of the family to which the subject of the exercise of her 
witchcraft belonged. 

I have known several poor old women much surprised at being refused 
requests which had usually been granted without hesitation, and almost 
heart broken when informed of the cause of the refusal- 

When cattle or dogs were supposed to be under the influence of witch¬ 
craft, they were burnt in the forehead by a branding, iron, or when dead, 
burned wholly to ashes. This inflicted a spell upon: the witch which* 
eould only be removed by borrowing, as above stated.. 

Witches were often said to milk the cows of their neighbors. This 



in a new 








after the manner of milking a cow. This happened when the cows were 
too poor to give much milk. 

The first German glass-blowers in this country drove the witches out 
of their furnaces by throwing living puppies into them. 

The greater or less amount of belief in witchcraft, necromancy and 
astrology, serves to show the relative amount of philosophical science in 

any country. Ignorance is always associated with superstition, which, 
presenting an endless variety of sources of hope and fear, with regard to 
the good or bad fortunes of life, keep the benighted mind continually ha¬ 
rassed with groundless- and delusive, but strong and often deeply dis¬ 
tressing impressions of a false faith. For this disease of the mind there 
is no cure but that of philosophy. This science shows to the enlightened 
reason of man, that no effect whatever can be produced in the physical 
world without a corresponding cause. This science announces that the 
death bell is but a momentary morbid motion of the nerves of the ear, 
and the death watch the noise of a bug in the wall, and that the howling 
of the dog, ante! the croaking of the raven, are but the natural languages 
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whole of the Roman empire into consternation. It was supposed that all 
the gods of heaven and earth were enraged, and about to take revenge 
for the murder of the emperor; but since the science of astronomy fore¬ 
tells in the calendar the time and the extent of the eclipse, the phenome¬ 
non is not viewed as a miraculous and portentous, but as a common and 
natural event. 

That the pythoness and wizard of the Hebrews, the monthly sooth¬ 
sayers, astrologers and prognosticators of the Chaldeans, and the sybils 
of the Greeks and Romans, were mercenary impostors, there can be 
no doubt. 

To say that the pythoness, and all others of her class, were aided i® 
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their operations by the entervention of familiar spirits, does not mend the 
matter; for spirits, whether good or bad, possess not the power of life 
and death, health and disease, with regard to man and beast. Prescience 
is an incommunicable attribute of God, and therefore spirits cannot 
foretell future events. 

The afflictions of Job, through the intervention of Satan, were miracu¬ 
lous. The possessions mentioned in the New Testament, in all human 
probabilty, were maniacal diseases, and if, at their cures, the supposed 
evil spirit spoke with an audible voice, these events were also miraculous, 
and effected for a special purpose. But from miracles, no general con¬ 
clusion can be drawn with regard to the divine government of the world. 

The conclusion is, that the powers professed to be exercised by the 














Amongst the Hebrews, the profession of arts of divination was thought 
deserving of capital punishment, because the profession was of Pagan 
origin, and of course incompatible with the profession of theism, and a 
theocratic form of government. These jugglers perpetrated a debasing 
superstition among the people. They were also swindlers, who divested 
their neighbors of large sums of money and valuable presents without an 
equivalent. 

On the ground then of fraud alone, according to the genius of the 
criminal codes of the ancient governments, the offense deserved capital 
punishment. 

But is^the present time better than the past with regard to a supersti¬ 
tious belief in occult influences? Do no traces of 'the polytheism of our 
forefathers remain among their Christian descendants ? This inquiry must 
be answered in the affirmative. Should an almanac-maker venture to give 

out the Christian calendar without the column containing the signs of the 
zodiac, the calendar would be condemned as totally deficient, and the 
whole impression would remain on his hands. 
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divisions of living bodies alternately from the head to the reins, and in 
like manner the southern from the reins to the feet. The sign then makes 
a skip from the feet to Aries, who again assumes the government of the 
head, and so on. 

About half these constellations are friendly divinities, and exert a sal¬ 
utary influence on the animal and the plant. The others are malignant 

in their.temper, arid!, govern only for evil purposes. They blast during 

their reign the seed sown in the earth, and render medicine and the 
operations of surgery unsuccessful. 

We have!! read of the Hebrews worshipping the hosts of heaven when¬ 
ever they relapsed into idolatry; and these same constellations were the 
hosts of heaven which they worshipped. We, it is true, make no offering 
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td these hosts of heaven, but we give them our faith and confidence.— 
We hope for physical benefits from those of them whose dominion is 
friendly to our interests, while the reign of the malignant ones is an object 
-of dread and painful apprehension. 

Let us not boast vqry much of our science, civilisation, ot even Chris¬ 
tianity, while this column of the relics of paganism still disgraces the 
Christian calendar. 

I have made these observations with a view to discredit the remnants 
of superstition still existing among us. While dreams, the howling of 
the dog, and the croaking of the raven, are prophetic of future events, 
we are not good Christians, While we are dismayed at the signs of 
heaven, we are for the time being pagans. Life has real evils enough 
to contend with, without imaginary ones. 
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ettlement of the country, “neither law nor gospel, 
want of legal government was owing to the uncertainty whether we be¬ 
longed to the state of Virginia or Pennsylvania. The line which at pre*- 
sent divides the two states, was not run until some time after the con¬ 
clusion of the revolutionary war. Thus it happened, that during a long 
period Of time we knew nothin? of courts, lawyers, magistrates, sheriffs 
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of municipal jurisprudence. 

In the first place, let it be observed that in a sparse population, where 
all the members of the community are well known to each other, and 
especially in a time of war, where every man capable of bearing arms is 
considered highly valuable as a defender of his country, public opinion 
•has its full effect, and answers the purposes of legal government better 
titan it would in a dense population in time of peace. 

Such was the situation of our people along the frontiers of our set¬ 
tlements. They had no civil, military cur ecclesiastical laws, at least 
none that were enforced; and yet^they were a law unto themselves,” as 

*0* 
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to all the leading obligations of our nature in all the relations in which 
they stood to each other. The turpitude of vice and the majesty of mor¬ 
al virtue were then as apparent as they are now, and they were then re¬ 
garded wi:h the same sentiments of aversion or respect which they inr 
spire at the present time. Industry in working and hunting, bravery in 
war, candor, honesty, hospitality, and steadiness of deportment, received 
their full reward of public honor and public confidence among our rude 
forefathers, as well as among their better instructed and mare polished 
descendants. The punishments which they inflicted upon offenders by 
the imperial court of public opinion, were well adapted for the reforma¬ 
tion of the culprit, or his expulsion from the community. 

The punishment for idleness, lying, dishonesty, and ill fame generally, 
was that of “hating the offender out,” as they expressed it. This mode 














suclb as transgressed the moral maxims of the community to which they 
belonged, and commonly resulted either in the reformation or banishment 
of the person against whom it was directed. 

At house-raisings, log-rollings, and harvest-parties, every one was ex¬ 
pected to do his duty faithfully. A person who did not perform his share 
of labor on these occasions, was designated by the epithet of “Lawrence,” 
or some other title still more opprobrious ; and when it came to his turn 
to require the like aid from his neighbors, the idler felt his punishment 







Although there >vas no legal compulsion to the performance of military 
duty; yet every man of full age and size was expected to do his full 
share of public service. If lie did not do- so-, he was “hated out as a 
coward.” Even the want of any article of war equipments, such as am¬ 
munition, a sharp flint, a priming wire, a scalping knife, or tomahawk, 
was thought highly disgraceful. A man, w T ho without a reasonable ex¬ 
cuse failed to go on a scout or campaign when it came to his turn, met 
with an expression of indignation in the countenances of all his neighbors, 
and epithets of hishonor were fastened upon him. without mercy. 
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Any petty theft was punished with all the infamy that could be heaped 
on the offender. A, man on a campaign stole from his comrade a cake 
out of the ashes in which it was baking. He was immediately named ‘the 
Bread rounds, This epithet of reproach was- bandied about in this way. 
When he came in sight of a group of men, one of them, would call, ‘Who 
comes there ?* Another would answer, . ‘The Bread-rounds/ If any 
one meant to be more serious about the matter, he would’ call out, ‘Who 
stole, a qake out of the ashes?’ Another replied by giving the name of 
the man in full. this a third would give confirmation by exclaiming* 
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. <r That is true and no lie/ This kind of tongue-lashing’ he was doomed 

to bear for the rest of the campaign, as well as for years after his return 
•home. 

If a theft was detected in any of the frontier settlements, a summary 
mode of punishment was always resorted to. The first settlers, as far as 
I knew of them, had a kind of innate or hereditary detestatkwi of the 
••crime of theft, in any shape or degree, and their maxim was tfea i ‘a thief 
must be whipped . 5 If the theft was some thing-of some value, a kind of 
jury of the neighborhood, after hearing the testimony, would condemn the 
^culprit to Moses’s law, that is, to forty stripessave one. If the theft was 
of some small article, the offender was doomed to carry on his "back the 
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informed that he must decamp in so many days and he seen there no more 

For many years after the law was put ‘in operation in the western part of 
Virginia, the magistrates themselves were in the habit of giving those 
who were brought before them on charges of small thefts, the liberty of 
being sent to jail or taking a whipping. The latter was commonly cho¬ 
sen, and was immediately inflicted, after which the thief was ordered to 
clear out. 
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In some instances stripes were inflicted ; not for the punishment of an 
offense, but for the purpose of extorting a -confession from suspected per¬ 
sons. This was the torture of our early times, and no doubt sometimes 


sons, iiais was me torture or our early times, ana no aouDt sometimes 
very unjustly inflicted. 

If a woman was given to tattling and slandering her neighbors, she 
was furnished by common consent with a kind of patent right to say 
whatever she pleased, without being believed. Her tongue was then 
said to be harmless, or to be no scandal. 

With all their rudeness, these people were given to hospitality, and 





point of honor sometimes led to personal combats. It one man called 
another a liar, he was considered as having given a challenge which the 
person \vho received it must accept, or be deemed a coward, and the 
•charge was generally answered on the spot with a blow. If the injured 
person was decidedly unable to fight the aggressor, he might get a friend 
to do it for him. The same thing took place on a charge of cowardice, 
or any other dishonorable action. A battle must follow, and the person 
who made the charge must fight either the person against whom he made 
it, or any champion who chose to espouse his cause. Thus circum¬ 
stanced, our people in early times were much more cautious of speaking 
ovil of their neighbors than they are at present. 

Sometimes pitched battles occurred, in which time, place, and seconds 
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were appointed beforehand. T remember having seen one of these 
pitched battles in my father’s fort, when a boy. One of the young men 
knew very well beforehand that he should get the worst of the battle, 
and no doubt repented the engagement to fight; but there was no getting 
over it. The point of honor demanded the risk of battle. He got his 
whipping ; they then shook hands, and were good friends afterwards. 

The mode of single combat in those days was dangerous in the ex¬ 
treme. Although no weapons were used, fists, teeth and feet were em¬ 
ployed at will; but above all, the detestable practice of gouging, by 
which eyes were sometimes put out, rendered this mode of fighting 
frightful indeed. It was not, however, so destructive as the stiletto of 





















■early times. I remember one instance of the former, in which the life 
of the man was put in jeopardy by the resentment of the family to which 
the girl belonged. Indeed, considering the chivalrous temper of our peo¬ 
ple, this crime could not then take place without great personal danger from 
the brothers or other relations of the victims of seduction, family honor 
being then estimated at a high rate. 

I do not recollect that profane language was much more prevalent in 
our early times than at present. 

Among the people with whom I was conversant, there was no other 
vestige of the Christian religion than a faint observance of Sunday, and 
that merely as a day of rest for the aged and play-day for the young. 

The first Christian service I ever heard was in the Garrison church in 


Baltimore county, in Maryland, where my father had sent me to school, 
I was then obout ten years old. The appearance of the church, the 
windows of w T hich were Gothic, the white surplice of the minister, and 
the responses in the service, overwhelmed me with surprise. Among my 
school-fellows in that place, it was a matter of reproach to me that I was 
not baptized, and why ? Because, as they said, I had no name. Such 
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THE REVOLUTION 
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people. 

On the sacred altar of liberty it consecrated the rights of man, surren- 

hands the resources of his country, as munitions of war for his defense.— 
The experiment was indeed bold and hazardous; but success has hither- 
more than justified the most sanguine anticipations of those who made 
The world has witnessed, with astonishment, the rapid growth and 

confirmation of our noble fabric of freedom. From our distant horizon, 
we have reflected a strong and steady blaze of light on ill fated Europe, 
from time immemorial involved in the fetters and gloom of slavery.— 
Our history has excited a general and ardent spirit of inquiry into the 
nature of our civil institutions, and a strong wish on the part of the 
people in distant countries, to participate in our blessings. 

But will an example, so portentous of evil to the chiefs of despotic 
institutions, be viewed with indifference by those who now sway the 
sceptre with unlimited power, over the many millions of their vassals ?— 
Will they adopt no measures of defense against the influence of that 
freedom, so widely diffused and so rapidly gaining strength throughout 
empires ? Will they make no effort to remove from ube world those 
overnments. whose example gives them such annoyance ? The 

will 








Already nations, which, from the the earliest period of their history, 
have constantly crimsoned the earth with each other’s blood, have 
become a band of brothers for the destruction of every germ of 
human liberty. Every year witnesses an association of the monarchs 
of those nations*, in unhallowed conclave, for the purpose of concerting 
measures for effecting their dark designs. Hitherto the execution of 
those measures has been, alas! too fatally successful. 

It would be impolitic and unwise in us to calculate on escaping the 
hostile notice of the despots of continental Europe. Already we hear, 
like distant thunder, their expressions of indignation and threats of ven¬ 
geance. We ought to anticipate the gathering storm without dismay, 
but 'not with indifference. In viewing the dark side of the prospect be¬ 
fore us, one source-of consolation, of mubjfct magnitude, presents itself.-. 
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It is confidently expected, that the -brave and potent nation, wit'll whom 
we have common origin, will not risk the loss of that portion of. liberty, 
which at the expense of so much blood and treasure, they have secured 
for themselves, by an unnatural association with despots, for the unholy 
purpose of making w r ar on the few’ nations of the earth, which possess 
any considerable portion of that invaluable blessing; on the contrary, it 
is hoped by us that they will, if necessity should require, employ the 
bravery of their people, their immense resources, and the trident of the 
ocean, in defense of their own liberties, and by consequence those of 
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country, are subjects which deserve some consideration. 

The state of society and manners of the early settlers, as presented in 
these notes, shews very clearly that their grade of civilization was indeed 
low enough. The descendants of the English cavaliers from Maryland 
and Virginia, who settled mostly along the rivers, and the descendants of 
the Irish, who settled in the interior parts of the country, were neither 
remarkable for science or urbanity of manners. The former w r ere mostly 

















often accompanied with personal combats, which consisted of blows, 
kicks, biting, and gouging. This mode of fighting was what they called 
rough and tumble . Sometimes a previous stipulation was made to use 
the fists only. Yet these people were industrious, enterprising, generous 
in their hospitality, and brave in the defense of their country. 

These people, for-the most part, formed the cordon along the Ohio riv¬ 
er, on the frontiers of Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky, which de¬ 
fended the country against the attacks of the Indians during the revolu¬ 
tionary war. They were the janizaries of the country, that is, they were 
soldiers when they chose to be so, and when they chose laid down, their 
arms. Their military service was voluntary, and of course received no 

P a .y-. 

With the descendants of the Irish I had but little acquaintance,. 
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although I lived near them. At an early period they were comprehended 
in the Presbyterian church, and were more reserved in their deportment 
than their frontier neighbors, and from their situation being less exposed 
to the Indian warfare, took less part in that war. 

The patriot of the western region finds his love of country and national 
pride augmented to the highest grade, when he compares- the; political,, 
moral, and religious character of his people, with that of the inhabitants 
of many large divisions of the old world. In Asia and Africa, generation 
after generation passes without any change in the moral and religious 
character or physical condition of the people. 

On the Barbary coast, the traveler, if a river lies in his way and hap- 

high, must either swin it or wait 

have a 












Palestine, the grinding of grain is still performed by 
hand mill, as in the days of our Savior. The roads 
of Jerusalem are still almost in the rude state of nature. 



Asiatic Turkey, merchandise 



carried on by caravans, which 


are attended with a military guard; and the naked walls of the earavan- 

sera is their fortress and place of repose at night, instead of a place of 
entertainment. The streets of Constantinople, Instead of being paved r 
are in many places-almost impassable from mud, filth, and the carcasses 
of dead beasts. Yet this is the metropolis of a great empire. 

Throughout the whole of the extensive regions of Asia and Africa, 
man, from his cradle to his grave, sees no change in the aspect of any 
thing around him, unless from the desolations of war. His dress, his 
ordinary salutations of his neighbors, his diet and his mode of eating it, 
are prescribed by his religious institutions; and his rank in society, as 
well as his occupation, are determined by his birth. Steady and unva¬ 
rying as the lapse of time in every department of life, generation after 

monotonous round. The Hindoo would sooner 
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and flesh, while his only covering from the inclemency of the wea- 
is a flimsy tent of camel’s hair. His single, solitary virtue, is that 
of hospitality to strangers: in every other respect he is a thief and a 
robber. 

The Chinese still retain their alphabet - of thirty-six thousand hiero¬ 
glyphics . They must never exchange it for one of twenty letters, which 
would answer an infinitely better purpose. 

Had we pursued the course of the greater number of the nations of the 

earth, we should have been this day treading - in the footsteps of our fore. 

fathers, from whose example in any respect we shonld have thought it 
criminal to depart in the sliglitert degree. 
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Instead of a blind of superstitious imitation of the mariners aftd cus¬ 
toms of our forefathers, we have thought md acted for ourselves, and we 
have changed ourselves and every thiflg tffound us. 

The linsey and coarse linen of the first settlers of the country, have 
been exchanged for the substantial and fine fabrics of Europe and Asia—■ 
the hunting shirt for the fashionable coat of broad doth—and the mocca~ 
son for boots and shoei of tanned leather. The dresses of our ladies 
are equal in beauty, fineness and fashion, to those of the cities and 
countries of Europe and Atlantic America. 


It is not enough that persevering industry has enabled us to purchase 
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the “purple and fine linen” from Jforei 

and glass.ware, whether plain, engrave 








ers, and to use their porcelain 
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prospect of large gams 
to our country a large number < 
mechanic arts, immensely ii 
hitherto realised the hopeful prospect 
emigration to our infant country. 

The horse paths, along which our forefathers made their laborious 
journeys over the mountains ior salt and iron, were soon succeeded by 
wagon roads, and those again by substantial turnpikes, which, as if by 
magic enchantment, have brought the distant region, not many years ago 
denominated “the backwoods” into a close and lucrative connection with 
our great Atlantic cities. The journey over the mountains, formerly con¬ 
sidered so long, so expensive, and even perilous, is now made in a very 
few days, and with accommodations not displeasing to the epicure himself. 
Those giants of North America, the different mountains composing the 
great chain of the Allegany, formerly so frightful in their aspect, and 
presenting so many difficulties in their passage, are now scarcely noticed 
by th& traveler, in his journey along the gradurated highways by which 
they are crossed. 

been 
which 

more noble ambition 
the rude and often 
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the clamorous boast, the 
biting sarcasm, the horrid oath and imprecation, have succeeded urbanity 
of manners, and a course of conversation enlightened by science and 
chastened by mental attention and respect. 

Above all, the direful spirit of revenge, the exercise of which so much 
.approximated the character of many of the first settlers of our country to 
that of the worst of savages, is now unknown, The Indian might pass 
in safety among' those, whose remembn ace still hie ids at if e recollection 
of the loss of their relatives, who have perished under the tomahawk and 

knife of the savages. 

The Moravian brethren may dwell in? safety on the sites of the villages 
desolated, and over the bones of their brethren ami forefathers imtrdered. 
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by the more than savage ferocity of the whites. Nor let it he supposed 
that the return of peace produced this salutary change of feeling towards 
the tawney sons of the forest. The thirst for revenge was not wholly al¬ 
layed by the balm of peace*/ several'Indians fell victims to the private 
vengeance of those who had recently fcst their relations in the war, for 
some years after it had chased/ 

If the state of society arid manners, from the commencement of the set¬ 
tlements in this country, during the lapse of many years, owing to the 
sanguinary character of the Indian mode of warfare and other circum¬ 
stances, was in a state of retrogression, as was evidently the case—if 
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Changing, in some degree, the existing. aspeft* of the* population of the 
eountry, arrd giving a new' current to public feeling arid individual pur¬ 
suit. 

The huntsman and Wrirrior f when he had exchanged his Hunter’s dress 

for that of civilised man, soon lost sight of his former occupation, and 
assumed a new character and a mw line of life,—“like’ the' soldier, who, 
when he receives his discharge and lays aside his regimentals, soon 
loses the feeling of a soldier, and even forgets in Some degree his manual 
exercise. 

Had not dommerce furnished the 1 means ©f changing tie dresses of our 
people and the furniture of their house—had the hunting shirt, riaoccasOn, 
arid leggins, continued to be the dress of our men—had the three-legged 
stool, the noggin, the trencher and wooden bowl, continued to be the* 
furniture of our houses,-‘-our progress towards science* and civilization 
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importance is attached 
intellectual character oi 




infti- 



genins of man, divest the mind of every sentiment of ambition, and pre. 

vent the cognizance of any rule of life, excepting that of a' blind obedierice 
to the despot and his established institutions of feligiori arid government: 
hence the canonical laws of religion, in all governments ; despotic in prin¬ 
ciple, have prescribed the costume of eaeb class of society , their diet and 
(heir mariner of eating it; rind even their household furniture is itf like 
manner prescribed by Taw. Ik aft these departments, no deviation from 
the law or custom is permitted or even thought of. The whole science 
of human nature, under such governments, is that of a knowledge of the 
duties- of tlfre; station' of life prescribed by parentage, and the whole duty 
of man that of a rigid performance of them ; while reason, having nothing 
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to do with either the one or the other, is never cultivated* 
Even among Christians, those founders of religions societies have 
succeeded best who have prescribed a professional costume for their 
followers, because every time the disciple looks at his dress he is put 
m mind of his obligations to the society to which he belongs, and he 
is 'therefore the less liable to wander into strange pastures. 

The English government could never subdue the esprit da cour of the 
north of Scotland, until, after the rebellion of ’45, the prohibition of 
wearing the tartan plaid, the kilt and the bonnet amongst the Highlan- 

* * 

I 




of the Mussulman faith, for 
in dress, household furniture, 
Mohammedan system would 
a similar permission, the Hin 



change, at the 
in eating and 
overthrown *in a few 



superstition would 


mg, 
years, 
share the 

We have yet some districts of country where the costume, cabins, and! 
In some measure the household furniture of their ancestors, are still in 

people of these districts are far behind their neighbors in every 



valuable endowment of human nature, 
tity, temperance, and industry, bear 
places of worship are but little regarded, 
what is right in his own eyes. 

In short/why have we so soon forgotten 
thing belonging to our former state ? The 
to our former state hafc vanished from 
nothing in remembrance of them 





virtues of chas. 

value, and schools and 
enteral, every one ct doe» 




forefathers, and every- 
is, everything belong- 
view, and we meet with 
The recent date of the settlement of 
reflection. Its immense improve- 

several cen- 









false impression 
the mechanic arts nas cer 
scientific improvement of the 
The carpenter, the joiner and mason, have displaced the rude, unsight¬ 
ly and uncomfortable cabins of our forefathers, by comfortable, and in 
many instances elegant mansions of stone, brick, hewn and sawn timbers. 

The ultimate objects of civilization are the moral and physical happi¬ 
ness of man. To the latter, the commodious mansion house, with its 
Furniture, contributes essentially. The family mansions of the nations 
of the earth furnish the criteria of the different grades of their moral and 
mental condition. The savavages universally live in tents, wigwams, 
or lodges covered with earth. Barbarians, next to these, may indeed 
have habitations something better, but of no value and indifferently fur¬ 
nished.. Such am the habitations of tie Russian Tartar. * and TwMsh 
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Such is the effect of a large, elegant, and well furnished house, on the 
feelings and deportment of a family, that if you were to build'one for a 
family of savages, by the occupancy of it they would lose their savage 
character-; or if they did not choose to make the exchange of that char¬ 
acter for that of civilization, they would forsake it for the wigwam and 
■the woods. 

This was done by many of the early stock of backwoodsmen, even 
after they built comfortable houses for themselves. They no longer had 
the chance of “a fall huntthe woods pasture was eaten up; they 
wanted “elbow room.” They therefore sold out, and fled to the forest 
of the frontier settlements, choosing rather to encounter the toil of turn- 
the wilderness into fruitful fields a second time, and even risk an 

ettlement. 
Indiana, 
ocean 
the wil- 




value 



(he soil and 



%vi 

derness 

Substantial buildings have the effect of 
creating an attachment for the family residence. Those who have been 
accustomed to poetry, ancient or modern, need not be told how finely 
and how impressively the household gods, the blazing hearth, the plen- 
board, and the social fireside figure in poetical imagery. And this 
not “tying up nonsense for a song?’ They are realities of life in its 
most polished states *, they axe among its best and most rational enjoy¬ 
ments : they associate the little family community in parental and filial 
affection and duty, in which even the well clothed child feels its impor¬ 
tance, claims and duties. 

The amount of attachment t© the family mansion furnishes the crite¬ 
rion of the relative amount of virtue in^the members of a family. If the 
bead of a family should wander flora the path of paternal duty, and be¬ 
come addicted to vicious habits, in proportion as his virtue suffers a de¬ 
clension, his love of his home and family abates, until, any place, how¬ 
ever base and corrupting it may be, is more agreeable to him than the 
once duke domum . If a similar declension in virtue 

first 






moral 




man or 

mansion, is “given to outgoing,” to places of licentious resort, 
may be said to be at no great distance. 

$e even in the important province of religion.— 
Those who build no houses for themselves, build no temples for the ser¬ 
vice of God, and of course derive the less benefit from the institutions 
of religion. While our people lived in cabins, their places cf worship 
were tents, as they were called, their seats logs, their communion tables 
rough slabs of hewn timber, and the covering of the worshippers the 
'leaves of the forest trees. 

Churches have succeeded to tents with their rude accommodations for 
public worship. The very aspect of those sacred edifices fills the mind 
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of the beholder with a religious awe, and as to the most believing and 
sincere, .it serves to increase the fervor of devotion. Patriotism is aug¬ 
mented by the sight of the majestic forum of justice, the substantial 
public highway, and .the bridge with .its long succession of ponderous 
arches. 

m 

Rome and Greece would no dpubt have fallen muph sooner, had it not 
■been for the patriotism inspired by their magnificent public edifices.— 
JBut for Jhese, their histories would have been less complete and lasting 
than they have been. 

Emigration has brought to the western regions the wealth, science 
<and arts of our eastern brethren, and even of Europe. These w.ejiope 
suffered no deterioration in the western country. They have com- 
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early period of pur settlements three Presbyterian clergymen 
ipenced ^their clerical labors in our infant settlements)—the Rev,. Jo 
. the Rev. John McMillan, and the Rev. Mr, Bowers, the 
of whom are still living. They were pious, patient, laborious men, 
who collected thgir people into regular congregations, and did all for 
them which their circumstances would allow. It was no disparagement 
to them that their first churches were the shady grove, and their first 
pulpits a kind of tent, constructed of a few rough slabs, and .covered with 
clipboards. “ Ijte who dwelleth not exclusively in temples made with 
hands,” was propitious to their devotions. 

■Fjorn the outset 'they prudently resolved .to create a ministry in the 
country, and accordingly established little grammar schools at their owp 
houses or in their immediate neighborhoods. The course of education 
•which ?they gave < t their pupils, was indeed not .extensive', but the piety 
x>f those who entered Into the ministry more than made up the deficiency. 
They formed societies, most of which are now large and respectable, and 
pqint of education their ministry has much improved. 

About the year 179*2, an academy was established at 

of Pennsylvania 





pious youn 

(leprous of entering into the ministry, but were unable to defray the 
expenses of their education. This institution has been remarkably suc¬ 
cessful in its operations.. It has prbduced a large number of good 
scholars in all the literary professions, and added Immensely to the sci¬ 
ence of the country. 

Next to this., Washington College, situated in the county town of the 
county of that name, has been the means of diifusiug much of the light 
>of science through the western country. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on those good men who opened 
these fruitful source* of instruction for our infant country, at so early a 
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period of its settlement They have immensely improved the depart¬ 
ments of theology, law, medicine and legislation, in the western regions. 

At a later period the Methodist society began their labors in the west¬ 
ern parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania. Their progress at first was 
..slow, but their zeal and perseverance at length-overcame every obstacle^ 
so that they are now one of the most numerous and respectable societies 
.in .this.country. The itinerant plan of their ministry is well ^calculated to 

gospel throughout a thinly scattered population. Accordingly 


their ministry has kept pace with the extension 

M* » * H t * 11*1, 1*1 1*. il f 

was scarcely built 
teachers 


settlements- The 





extent 

regiom How 

the most 

.and reclaimed from the error of 
xiety even the most worthless, and made them valuable and respectable 
.as citizens, and useful in all the relations of life. Their numerous and 
zealous ministry bids fair to carry on the good work to a By extent which 
our settlements and population may-require.. 

With the Catholics I have but little acquaintance, but have every res^ 
.son to believe, that in proportion t© the extent of their flocks, they have 
■done well. In this country they have received the episcopal visitations 
of their ‘bishops. In Kentucky they have a cathedral, a college and a 
bishop. In Indiana they have a monastery of the order of St. Trap, 
which is also a eollege, and a 'bishop. 

Their clergy, with apostolic zeal, but in an unostentatious manner, 
“have sought out and ministered to their scattered floeks throughout the 
,country, and as far as I know, with good success. 

The societies of Friends in the western country 
establishments in good order. Although they 





foments are, as I have been 
formed, at present numerous and respectable in that state. A great and 
salutary revolution has taken place in this community of people. Their 
ministry was formerly quite illiterate; but they have turned their attention 
to science, and have already erected some very respectable literary es¬ 
tablishments in different parts of America. 

'The German Reformed and Lutheran churches In our country, as far 
as I know of them, are doing well. The number of the Lutheran con¬ 
gregations is said to be at least one hundred; that of the Reformed, it is 
presumed, is about the same amount. 

It is remarkable that throughout the whole extent of the United States, 
die Germans, in proportion to their wealth, have the best ehurohes, or- 
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gans-and grave-yards. It Is a fortunate circumstance that those of oar 
citizens who labor under the disadvantage of speaking a foreign language, 
are blessed with a ministry so evangelical as that of these very numerous 
and respectable communities. 

The Episcopalian church, which ought to have been foremost In gath¬ 
ering their scattered flocks, have been the last, and done the least of any 
Christian community in the evangelical work. Taking the western 
country in its whole extent, at least one half of its population was ori¬ 
ginally of Episcopalian parentage; but for want of a ministry of their 
own they have associated with other communities. They had no alter¬ 
native but that of changing their profession or living and dying without 

'ierion. It can be no subject of reirret that those or- 




forming Episcopal congregations 

lid have t 



over a great extent of 
and which by this time would have become large, numerous 
and respectable ; but the opportunity was neglected, and the consequent 
loss to this church is irreparable. 

So total a neglect of the spiritual interests of so many valuable people, 

great a length of time, by a ministry so near at hand, is a singular 
and unprecedented fact in ecclesiastical history, the like of which never 

otcjrred before. 

It seems to me, that if the twentieth part of their number of Christian 
people, of any other community, had been placed in Siberia, and depen¬ 
dent on any other ecclesiastical authority in this country, that that au¬ 
thority would have reached them many years ago with the ministration 
the ffosnel. With the earliest and most numerous Episcopacy in 

the eastern bishops has yet crossed the Allegany 
mountains, although the dioceses of two of them comprehended large 
tracts of country on the western side of the mountains. It is hoped that 

diligence of this community will make up, in some degree, for 








among the 

reformed churphes, the science of their patriarchs, who have been the 
lights of the world—from their number and great resources, even in 
America—she ought to hasten to fulfil the just expectations of her own 
people, as well as those of other communities, in contributing her full 
share to the science, piety, and civilization of our country. 

From -the whole of our ecclesiastical history, it appears, that, with the 
exception of the Episcopal church, all our religious cornrauniti.es have 
done well for their, country. 

The author begs that it may be understood, that with the distinguish¬ 
ing tenets of our religious societies he has nothing to do, nor yet with 
the excellencies nor defects of their ecclesiastical institutions. They are 
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noticed on no other 'ground than that of their respective conti ibutions to 
the science and civilization of the country. 

The last, but not the least of the means of our present civilization, are 
our excellent forms of government and the administration' of the laws. 

In vain, as means of general information, are schools, colleges, and 
a ministry of the gospel of the best order. A land of liberty is a land 
of crime, as well as of virtue. 

It is often mentioned, as a matter of reproach to England, that, in 
proportion to her population, they have more convictions, executions, 
and transportations, than any other country in Europe. Should it be 
asked, what is the reason of the prevalence of crime in England ? Is it, 
that human nature is worse there than elsewhere ? We answer, no.— 




profession for a living or a fortune, 



w '«»« r 

are much more liable 


to fall into the commission of crimes, than a people who from their infan¬ 
cy have been accustomed to the dull, monotonous march of despotism, 
which chains each individual to the rank and profession of his forefathers, 
and does not permit him to wander into strange and devious paths of 
hazardous experiments. 

In America, should a stranger read awhile our numerous publications 
of a religious nature, the reports of missionary and Bible societies, at 
first blush he would look upon the Americans as a nation of Saints ; let 
him lay these aside, and read the daily newspapers, he will change his 
opinion, and for the time being consider them as a nation abounding in 
crimes of the most atrocious dye. Both portraits are true. 

The greater the amount of freedom, the greater the necessity of a 
steady and faithful administration of justice, but more especially of crimi¬ 
nal justice; because a general diffusion of science, while it produces the. 
most salutary effects, on a general scale, produces also the worst of 
crimes, by creating the greater capacity for their commission. There is 
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used by the fraudulent for counterfeiting all kinds of public and private 
documents of credit. Were it not for science and freedom, the impor¬ 
tant (professions of theology and physic would not be so frequently as¬ 
sumed by the pseudo priest and the quack without previous acquirements, 
without right, and for purposes wholly base and unwarrantable. 

The trath is, the western country is the region of adventure. If we 
have derived some advantage from the importation of science, arts and 
wealth; we have on the other hand been much annoyed and endangered, 
as to our moral and political state, "by an immense importation of vice, 
associated with a high grade of science and the most consummate art in 
the pursuit of wealth by every description of unlawful means. The 
steaay administration of justice, has been our only safety from destruction,. 
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by the pestilential influence of so great an amount of moral depravity in 
our infant country. 

Still it may be asked whether facts warrant the beleif that the scale is 
fairly turned in favor of science,* piety and civilization—whether in re--* 
gard* Ui these important endowments of our nature, the present time is 
Setter than the past^whetHer we may safely consider our political insti¬ 
tutions so matured and settled that our personal liberty, property and 
sacred honor,, are* riot only secured to us for the present, but likely to re¬ 
main the inheritance of our children for generations yet to come. Socie¬ 
ty, in' its best state, resembles the sleepping volcano,, as to the amount of 
latent moral evil which it always contains. It is enough for public safety, 





rought 

The places of our country, w T hict still remain in their native state of 
wilderness, do not, as in many other countries, afford notorious lodg¬ 
ments for thieves. Our hills are not, as in the wilderness of Judea, 

robbers.** The ministry of the holy gpspel is enlightening the' 
our people with the best of all sciences,, that of God himself, his 
divine government and man’s future state. 

Let it not be thought hard that our forum# of justice are' so*numerous,- 
the style of their architecture so imposing, and the business which occu- 
them so multifarious; they are the price which freedom must pay for 
protection. Commerce, circulating through its million channels, will 
an endless variety of litigated claims,- Crimes of the deepest dye, 
springing from science and liberty themselves, require constantly the vi-' 
gilance and coercion of criminal justice. Even the poorest of our people 
are solicitous for the education of their children. Thus the great sup-- 
ports of our moral and political state, resting on their fimest bases, public 
opinion and attachment to* our government and laws, promise stability fop 
generations yet to come* 
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on consulting .the 
not greatly increase 
<leemed expedient to gratify 

any one should be 
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work will 
is therefore 
following 
ulous enough to doubt the 
correctness of his statements, he can only say to such individuals, that 
they can have occular proofiof the truth of each by taking the trouble to 
examine for themselve.su 



FACE OF 



COUNTRY 



That 


Valley lying between the Blue Ridge and tittle 
North Mountain, is generally about an average of twenty-five miles.wide, 
commencing at the Cohongoraton (Potomac,) andrunning from thence 
a southerly course to the commencement of the northern termination of 
Powell’s Fort mountains, a distance of about forty-five miles. 

This region, it has already been stated 
the country wa: 
beautiful 




of limestone country seven or eight 
irniles, enters into a region of slate. This tract of slate country com¬ 
mences at the northern termination of Powell’s Fort mountains, and is 
six or eight miles in width-east and west, and continues to the Potomac 
a distance of about forty-five miles. The Opequon continues its serpen¬ 
tine course through the slate region, and empties into the Potomac about 
fifteen or sixteen miles above Harpers-Ferry. It is thought’by some in- 
individuals that this water course is susceptible of navigation for small 
craft, twenty-four or twenty-five miles from its mouth. This slate region 
of country is comparatively poor, unproductive land; yet in the hands of 
industrious ami skilful fanners, many very valuable and beautiful farms 
r t re to be seen in it. About twenty years, ago a scientific Frenclimau 
suggested to the author the opinion “that this region of slate country 
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•was, at some remote period of the world, covered with a mountain, -am 
;abrasio,u of which had taken place by some great convulsion of nature.— 
This he inferred from an examination of the'base of the Fort Mountain— 
the stratum of the slate at the foot of which 'being precisely similar to that 
of the slate at the edges of the region of this slate-country.” The author 
will not venture an opinion of'his own on this subject, but has given that 
of an individual who -it was said at the tune was a man of considerable 
philosophical and scientific acquirements. 

East of this slate country commences another region of fine limestone 
land, averaging ten or twelve miles in width, and for its extent certainly 
unsurpassed in point of natural beauty, fertility and value, by any section 
of country in Virginia. 















tain, and commenced the business of money coining; and when any afc- 
tempts were made to arrest him, he would escape into the mountain and 
conceal himself. From this circumstance it acquired the name of Pow- 

,ell’s Fort, The late Capt Isaac Bown.. about thirty years ago, pointed 

out to the author the site of Powell’s shop, where it was said he wrought 
his metal, the mins of which were then to be seen. -Capt. Bowman also 
informed the author that several crucibles and other instruments, which he 
had frequently seen, had been found about the trains of this shop, so that 


there is bo 



truth -of the 


ion that this man Powell was i jib. 
of metal, if tie did not actually 


ihe practice of melting down some sort of metal, if tie did not actually 
.counterfeit money. 

The grandeur and sublimity of this extraordinary work of nature consist 

in its tremendous height and singular formation. On entering the mouth 

of the Fort, we are struck with the awful height of the mountains on each 
side, probably not less than a thousand feet. Through a very narrow 
passage, a bold and beautiful stream of water rushes, called Passage 
creek, which a short distance below works several fine merchant mills.^— 
After travelling two or three miles, the valley gradually widens, arid for 
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Masinutton mountain continues its course about thirty-five or thirty-six 
•miles southerly, and abruptly terminates nearly opposite Keisletown, in 
the county -of Rockingham. This range of mountains divides the two 
great brandies of the Shenandoah river, called the South and North forks. 
1 his mountain) upon the whole, presents to the eye something of the 
.shape of*the letter Y, or perhaps more the shape of the houns and tongue 
*>f a wagon. 

The turnpike road from New-Market, crossing Masinutton and ‘Blue 
Ridge into the county-of Culpeper, is held as private property. 'The 
dwciiinsrdiouse where Kite toll is-received .stands ©n the summit of Mash 
nutton, .from which each of the .valleys -of the North and South ri.vjeri 
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delighted vision of the traveler a most enchanting view of 
country for a vast distance. The little thrifty village cf New-Market, 
xyith a great number 
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Jrlawksbill creek, are 
den with handsome 
rewarded, by this 

mountain, which 
summit. There is -a •considerable depression w 
this place, called Masinutton 

the 'East Fort mountain 
Ahe South river presents to 
tinct streams of water crossing 
Ridge to-the foot of the Fort 
Fort mountain, from an eminence, 
distance of not less than sixteen 








, are seen 
South river 
many of them 
the traveler is 
fatigue in ascen- 
from its base to 
the road crosses 










:of the county of Frederick can 
There is also an elevated point 

.on the road leading from thence 





opposite Woodstock, 
appearance of three dis- 
western base of the Blue 
northern end of the West 

can be distinctly seen, at a 

air measure, and a great portion 
overlooked from this elevated point.— 

miles south of Front Royal, 
Luray, from which there is a most 
ravishing view of the eastern section «f the county of Frederick, and the 
tops of the mountains bordering on thenorth side of the Cohongoruton. 

After leaving this eminence, and proceeding southerly towards Luray, 
from the undulating form of the country between the South river and 
®lue Ridge, for a distance of fourteen or fifteen miles, it appears constant¬ 
ly to the-traveler as if he were nearly approaching the foot of a consider¬ 
able mountain, and yet there is none to cross his way. The South river, 
for seventy or eighty miles on each side, affords large proportions of fine 
-alluvial lands—in many parts of it first-iate high lands, which are gener¬ 
ally finely improved, and owned by .many wealthy and highly respectable 
proprietors. The new .county of Page, for its extent, contains as much 
intrinsic wealth as any county west of the Blue Ridge, with the exception 
.of Jefferson. 

West Fort mountain to the 
is generally fine limestone 
Iso highly improved, with a 
any section of Virginia ; and 
its citizens than in any 
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South and North branches of the Cohongoruton (Potomac) afford con¬ 
siderable quantities of as fine fertile alluvial land as any part of the U. S, 
Patterson’s creek also furnishes a ousi ierabte body of fine land. Capon 
river, Lost river, and Back creek, furnish much fine land, and are all 
thickly populated. 

The western part of Frederick, Berkeley and Shenandoah, include 
considerable portions of mountainous country* The Little North moun¬ 
tain commences near the Cohongoruton, having Back creek valley on the 
west, which extends about thirty-five miles into the interior, to the head 
waters of the creek. This mountain runs a southerly course, parallel 
with the Great North mountain, passing through the three counties just 
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East of the Shenandoah river the Blue Ridge is thickly populated, and 
many fine productive farms are to be seen. The -vast quantity of loose 
stone thickly scattered over the surface of this mountain, one would be 
ready to believe, would deter individuals from attempting its cultivation; 
but it is a common saying among those people, that if they can only ob¬ 
tain as much earth as will cover their seed grain, <they are always sure 
of good crops. 

The public road crosses the Blue Ridge, from the South river valley 
into the county of Madison. From the western base of the mountain to 
to the summit, it is said to be five miles. On the top of the mountain, at 
this place, there is a large body of level land, covered almost exclusively 
with large chestnut timber, having the appearance of an extensive 
swamp, and producing great quantities of the skunk cabbage. But little 
of it has been reclaimed and brought into cultivation. It produces fine 
crops of grass, rye, oats, potatoes and turnips; but it is said to be entire¬ 
ly too moist for the production of wheat, and too cool for the growth of 
Indian corn. The people in its neighborhood say that there is not a 
week throughout the spring, summer and autumn, without plentiful falls 
of rain, and abundant sno\vs in the winter. In the time of long droughts 

supplied with rains. It is also said, that from this great height nearly 
the whole county of Madison can be seen, presenting to the eye a most 
fascinating and delightful view. 

On the summit of the West Fort mountain, about fifteen miles south 
of Woodstock, there is also a small tract ofland, remarkable for its depth 
of fine rich soil, but inaccessible to the approach of man with implements 
of husbandry. This tract produces immense quantities of the finest chest¬ 
nut, though from the great difficulty of ascending the mountain, but little 
benefit is derived from it to the neighboring people. 

In our western mountains small bodies of limestone lands are to be 
met with, one of the most remarkable of which is what is called the 
u Sugar Hills,” pretty high up the Cedar creek, valley. This tract is 
said to contain four or five hundred acres, and lies at the eastern base 
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•f Paddy 3 s mountain. It derives its name from two cause's r first, when 
discovered it was covered chiefly with the sugar maple; and secondly, 
several of its knobs resemble in shape the sugar loaf. Its soil is pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the production of wheat of the finest quality, of which, 
let the seasons he as they may, the land never fails to produce great 
crops, which generally commands seven or eight cents per bushel more 
than any other wheat grown in its neighborhood. The Hessian fly has 
not yet been known to injure the crops while growing. 

Paddy’s mountain is a branch of the Great North mountain, and is 
about eighteen or twenty miles long. It takes its name from an Irish¬ 
man, whose name was Patrick Black, who first settled at what is now 
called Paddy’s ffan in this mountain. This fact was communicated to 
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NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 

0 

It wmuld require perhaps several volumes to give a minute description.' 
of all the natural and interesting curiosities’ of our country. The inquisi¬ 
tive individual can scarcely travel more than a mile or two in any direc¬ 
tion among our mountains, but some sublime and grand work 
presents itself to the eye, which excites his wonder and admiration.— 
The author must therefore content himself with a brief description of 

of the most remarkable. He will commence his 
narrative with Harpers-Ferry. This wonderful work of nature lias been* 
so accurately described by Mr. Jefferson, that it is deemed unnecessary 
to give a detailed description of it. Suffice it to say, that no stranger 
can look at the passage of the waters of the Potomac and Shenandoah, 
rushing through the yawning gap of the mountain, without feeling awe at 
the grandeur and sublimity of the scene, and ready to prostrate himself 
in adoration before that omnipotent God whose almighty arm hath made 

his own wisdom 

It is much to be regretted that a Captain Henry, during 
tion of the elder Adams in 1799, when what was called 

which was stationed at 


all things accordin 






administra- 

provisional 













is place. A 
on the brink 


raising 

ting curiositiea 

rock of extraordinary shape and of considerable size 
of a high hill, on the south side of the tung or point of land immediately 
in the fork of the river. The apex of this rock was a broad flat table, 
supported on a pivot, on which Mr. Jefferson, during his visit to this 
place, inscribed his name, from which it took the name of Jefferson’s 
rock. 

_____ ® 

The years 1793 and 1799 were a period of extraordinary political ex¬ 
citement. The two great political parties, federal and democratic, of our 
country, were at this period completely organised, and an interesting 
struggle for which party should have the ascendancy was carried on,— 
This same Capt. Henry, whether actuated by the same motive which im- 
efled the Macedonian youth to murder Philip his king, or whether he 
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hoped to acquire popularity with his party, (he'cailing himself a federalist,)* 
or whether from motives purely hostile towards Mr. Jefferson and all the 
democratic party, placed himself at the head of a band of soldiers, and? 
with the aid of his- myrmidons, hurled off the apex of this rock, thus* 
tvantonly, and to say the least, unwisely destroying the greatest beauty 
of this extraordinary work of nature. By this illiberal and unwise act, 
Capt. Henry has “condemned his name to everlasting/fame.” 

* 

CAVES IN THE COUNTY OF JEFFERSON. 

About seven or eight 
the Shenandoah, nearly 
to a half mile from the 
contains several beautifu 


miles above 
opposite the* Shannondale 
a limestone cave 
mi stations or 


Near Mecklenburg, (Shepfjferdstewn,) another cave lias been fount 
out of which considerable quantities of hydraulic limestone is taken, 
when calcined or reduced to lime, is found to make a cement little if any 
inferior to plaster of paris. Out of this cave a concreted limestone was 
taken, which the author saw in the possession of Dr^ Boteler of Shep- 
herdstown, which at first view presents to the eye, in shape, a striking 
resemblance to that of a fish of considerable size. A smaller one was 
found at 
Several 


west side of 
prings, from a quarter 

\v 










petrifactions. 


some time, which has a strong resemblance to a mink.— 
ligent individuals were induced to believe they were* genuine* 


CAVES 


THE COUNTY 


Frederick. 









over somje 





Zaife’s cave, now on the’ lands owned by the heirs of the late Maj. James 
ean, is the one described by the late Mr. Jefferson, in his “ Notes ort 
Virginia.” This cave the author partially explored about eighteen? 
months ago, but found it too fatiguing to pursue his examination to any 
extentt. The natural beauty of this place has of late years been greatly 
injured from the smoke of the numerous pine torches used to light it.— 
All the incrustations and spars are greatly darkened, giving the cave a 

dull appearance. The author was informed, on his visit to 
this place, that Maj. Bean, shortly before his death, cut out sev 

rinkled 

and found th&t it produced all the enecis or gypsum 
On the lands late the residence of Captain Edward McGuire, deckle 
is another cave of some considerable extent; but its incrustations and 
spars afe of a muddy yellowish color, and not considered a Very interest 
finer curiosity. 

djoining the lands of Mr, James Way, the former residence of the 
late CoL C. M. Thraston, an extensive cave of very singular and curious 
formation was discovered many years ago. On exploring it with the aid 
Of a pocket compass, the needle was found running to every part of it. 

On the «east side of the Shenandoah river, some two - or three miles 
below Berry’s Ferry, at :he base of the Blue Ridge,, a cave of considera¬ 
ble extent has been discovered, containing several curiosities. About Iwm 
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lilies below this cave on tine same snide of the >iver, is to be seen What 
was anciently called Redman’s fishery. At the base of a rock a large 
subterraneous stream of water is discharged into the river. At the ap¬ 
proach of winter myriads of fish make their way into this subterraneous- 
stream, and take up their winter quarters* In the spring they return into 
the river* By placing a fish-basket in the mouth of the cavern, great 
quantities of fine fresh-water fish are taken, both in the autumn and spring 
of the year. The author recollects being at this place upwards of fifty 
years ago, just after Mr. Redman had taken up his fish-basket, and can 
safely affirm, that he drew out of the water from two to three bushels of 
fish at a single haul* 

On 

by Mr. Stephen Grubb, is a limestone cave, which the author has more 
than once been in* It does not exceed one hundred yards in length, and 

for its production of saltpetre, and preserving fresh 
meats in hot weather* 

The Panther cave, on the north bank of Cedar creek, Owned by Major 
Isaac Hite, about a half or three-fourths of a mile west of the great high¬ 
way from Winchester to Staunton, is a remarkable curiosity* Nature 
•has here formed a most beautiful and solid upright wall of gray limestone 
rock, of about one hundred yards in length, near the West end of which 
is to be seen an elegant arch, of about sixty feet in front, ten or twelve 
feet high in the center, and extending twenty-five or thirty feet under the 
body of the wall. There are two circular apertures running into the body 
of the rock from the arch, one about twelve inches in diameter, the other 
somewhat smaller. Whether these openings do or do not lead into large 
apartments or caverns in the body of the rock, is not and probably never 
•will be known. Tradition relates that at the early settlement of the 
country this place was known to be the haunt and habitation of the pan¬ 
ther, from which it derives its name. 

We have two natural wells in this county 1 one at what is called the 


%w 

Dry marsh, a drain of the Opequon, about two miles east of the creek* 
not more than a quarter of a mile north of the road leading from Winches¬ 
ter to Berryville. This natural well in dry seasons furnishes several con¬ 
tiguous families 





times of dry seasons the water sinks some sixteen or eighteen feet 
the surface, but at all times furnishes abundant supplies. In the winter, 
no matter how great the degree of cold, Small fish are frequently drawn 
up with the water from the well. In times of freshets, the Water rises 
above the surface, ahd discharges a most beautiful current for several 
Weeks at a time* Tradition relates that this well was discovered at ihh 
first settlement of the neighborhood. 

The other natural well is the one described by Mr. Jefferson* This 
natural curiosity first made its appearance on the breaking up of the hard 
winter of 1789-80. All the old people of our country doubtless recollect 
the great falls of snow and severity of this remarkable winter. The an* 
thor was born, and lived with his father’s family until be was about thir- 
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teen year* of age, within, ont and a half miles of this natural welL 
The land at that period was owned by the late Feilding Lewis,., of 
Fredericksburg, Va. but is now the property of the heirs of the; late 
Mr. Thomas Castleman, in the neighborhood of Berryville. Nature had 
here formed a circular sink of a depth of some fourteen or fifteen feet, 
and fifty.or sixty feet in diameter at the surface. In the spring of the 
year 1780, the earth at the bottom of this sink suddenly gave way and 
fell into the cavity below, forming a circular aperture about the ordinary 
eircumferenee of a common artificial well. It was soon discovered that 
a subterraneous stream of water passed under the bottom. There being 
no artificial or natural means to prevent the earth immediately about the 
well from falling in, the aperature* is greatly enlarged, forming a sloping 

which a man on foot can easily descend within eight of ten feet 
water.. The current of water is quite perceptible to the eve. The 
depth of the cavity is thirty or thirty-five feet. 









CAVES IN THE COUNTY OF SHENANDOAH 









three miles of Woodstock, on the 
William Payne, Esq., is an extensive cavern, which it is said has never 
yet been explored to its termination. It contains many curious incrus¬ 
tations, stalactites, &c. From the mouth of this cave a constant current 
of cold air is discharged, and the cavern is used by its owners as a place 
preserve their fresh meats in the hottest seasons of the year. 

On the east side of the South fork of the Shenandoah river, three or four 
miles south of Front Royal, there are two caves but a short distance 
apart, which, like all other caves, contain beautiful curiosities. One of 
them many years ago was visited and explored by the late celebrated 
John Randolph of Roanoke ; but the author has never been able to learn 
whether he committed to writing his observations upon it. One of its 
greatest curiosities is an excellent representation of the hatter’s kettle. 

Within about three miles north-west of Mt. Jaekson, Shaffer’s cave is 
situated. It has been explored about half a mile. It is not very re¬ 
markable for its production of natural curiosities. Tradition relates an 
amusing story in connection with it. A very large human skeleton was 
many years ago found in this cavern, the skull bone of which a neighbor¬ 
ing man had the 

dead man 










very soon appeared to the depredator and harassed him until 
became glad to return the skull to its former habitation. The ghost 
then became appeased and ceased his visits. It is said that there are 
many persons to this day in the neighborhood, who most religiously be¬ 
lieve that the ghost did really and truly compel the offender to return his 

skull. The author saw in the possession of Dr. Wetherall, of Mt. Jack. 

son, one of the arm bones of this skeleton, that part extending from the 
shoulder to the elbow, which was remarkable for its thickness, but was 
not of very uncommon length. At that time he had not been visited by 
the ghost to demand his arm; but perhaps he was not so tenacious of it 


as h^e waj» of his head. 

In the county of Page, within about three miles of Luray, a cave, but 
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XIttie inferior to Weyer s e 
description of which was 
in the Woodstock Sentinel -of the Valley, and copied pretty generally 
throughout the Union.. 


tve, was some years ago discovered, a gr 
written bv W. A. Harris, Esci., and put). 


EBBING 


-SPRINGS, 


Pretty High up Cedar creek there is a beautiful spring of ‘dear moun¬ 
tain water, issuing from the western side *of the Little North mountain, in 
a glen, which ebbs and flows twice in every twenty-four hours. It rises 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and ebbs at four in the evening. It is in 
a perfect state of nature, has considerable fall immediately from its mouth, 
so that it cannot conveniently be ascertained precisely what is its greatest 
rise and falL When the author saw it it was down, and he could 
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J-. Bond) wertt with him to the spring, and assured trim 
that he has repeatedly seen it rise. The author is also informed that 
there is a salt sulphur spring, on the land late the property of Mr. John 
but a short distance from where the Staunton stage road crosses 
Cedar creek, which has a dairy erected over it. The respectable widow 
of Mr. Lee informed the author that this spring ebbs and .flows twice in 
every twenty-four hours, and that if care is not particularly taken at ev¬ 
ery flow, its current is so strong as to overset the vessels of milk placed 
in the water. 

FALLING RUN. 

Some thirteen or fourteen miles south-west of Winchester, and within 

* 4 

about two miles of the residence of Moses Russell, Esq., in the ' county 
of Frederick, is to be seen what is called the Falling run. Between what 
the neighboring people call Falling ridge (the commencement of Paddy’s 
mountain) and the Great North mountain, pretty near the summit, on 
the east side of the mountain, a fine large spring rises, forming a beauti¬ 
ful lively stream of sufficient force to work a grist mill. This stream pur- 
its serpentine course thro’ a glen several hundred yards in width, of 
gradual descent, between the mountain and Falling ridge. Pursuing its 
course in a northerly direction from its fountain, for about one and a half 
miles, it makes a pretty sudden turn to the east, and shoots over a solid 

feet 








eighteen or twenty 
sloping, over which the water spreads and covers a surface of fifteen or 
sixteen feet, from whence the fall is entirely perpendicular, and strikes on 
a mass of solid rock ; it then forms an angle of about forty-five degress, 
rushing and foaming over an undulating surface of about ninety or one 
hundred feet; from thence is a third fall of about the same length, and 
then pitches into a hole of considerable depth; from thence it escapes 
down a more gradual descent, and suddenly becomes a gentle, smooth, 
placid current, as if it is pleased to rest from the violent agitations and tur¬ 
moils through which it had just passed. At the first base reached by the 
water, -a perpetual mist arises, which, viewed on a clear sunshiny day, 
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presents to the eye a most interesting and beautiful sight. The whole 
fall is little if any less than three hundred feet. 

A short distance to the south of this place, at the junction of the Fall¬ 
ing ridge with the North mountain, is to be seen wha* the neighboring 
people call u th® Pinnacle.” The apex of this pinnacle is a flat, broad 
table, supported on a pivot, and can be set in motion by the hands of a 
man, and will continue to vibrate for several minutes. There are several 
small caverns in this rock, and it is known to be the abode of the turkey 
buzzards in the winter, where they remain in a 
Russell informed the author that he once took out a torpid buzzard in 
winter, laid it on the sunny side of the rock, and it very soon re 
life and motion. 






TROUT POND 











es Sterrett, Esq. deceased, and a little east 
torn, is situated a most beautiful miniature lake, called the Trout pond. 
A large spring rises near the summit of the Great North mountain, de¬ 
eding on the west side into a deep glen, between the mountain and a 
high ridge immediately east of Thornbottom, in which glen nature 
has formed a receptacle of unknown depth for this stream of water. This 
stream forms an area of about one and a half acres, nearly an oblong 
square. Nature never presented to the eye a more perfectly beautiful 

as transparent as crystal, and abounds with fine 

trout fish. 

The late Col. Taverner Beale, upwards of forty years ago, described 
this place to the author, and stated that he could safely affirm that he believ¬ 
ed lie had seen ten thousand trout at a single view in this pond. Col. Beale 

author that himself and a friend of his once made a raft, 
pue floated to the centre of the pond, where they let down a plumb and line, 
(the author does not now recollect the length of the line, though, it was 
certainly not less than forty feet,) but did not succeed in reaching the 









The water is 
and after descending 



sink is in the edge of Thornbottom, a pretty narrow strip of limestone 
land, which affords between the mountains a residence for four or five 
families, each of whom has a fine spring of water, all which, after run¬ 
ning a short distance, also disappear. The stream of water from the 
pond, doubtless considerably increased by the waters of Thornbottom, 
again appears at the northern termination of a very high ridge called 
“the Devil’s garden.” It bursts out in one of the finest and largest springs 
the author lias ever seen. It is said that this subterranean passage of 
the water is fully eight miles in length. This spring is wit bin about one 
quarter of a mile from Mr. Stencil's dwelling house, anil forms a beauti- 
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ful stream of water called Trout ran, which is a valuble tributary of the 
Capon river. 

“ The devil’s garden” is truly a wonderful work of nature. Be¬ 
tween two lofty ridges of the Sandy ridge and North mountain a strip 
-of ground, about a mile in width, commences rising gently from the head 
of Trout run, and pursues its regular ascent for three miles, when it ab¬ 
ruptly terminates, at its southern extremity, in a vast pile of granite rocks, 
having a perpendicular height of some four or five hundred feet. This 
immense pile is entirely separated from and independent of its neighbor¬ 
ing mountains, having a vast chasm on its two sides and southern ter- 

it is covered with nearly level 

a noor or aoout an acre. This floor is curiously marked with fissures on 
urface of various distances apart. On the eastern 














:rhaps it may more ap 

en feet high : the head, neck and shoulders bear a strong resemblance to 
those of a man, and from the breast downwards it gradually enlarges in 
size from two and a half to three feet in diameter. It is without arms.— 
It stands on a level table 




rock, is of a dark color, and presents to the 
eye a frowning, terrific appearance. When this singular curiosity was 
first discovered, some superstitious people concluded it was the image 
of the Devil; and hence the name of u The Devil’s garden.” Near his 
satanic majesty anciently stood a four-square stone pillar, of about two 
and a half feet diameter, and ten or twelve feet high. This pillar is broken* 
off at its base, crosses a chasm, and reclines, something in. the form of an 
arch, against the opposite rock. 

About one hundred feet below the stand of the statue, a door lets 
numerous caverns in the rock, the first of which forms a handsome room 
of moderate size, the floors above and below being tolerably smooth and 
level. From this room there is a handsome flight of stone steps ascend¬ 
ing into a room of larger size, until twelve different apartments are pass¬ 
ed through, and then reaches the top of the rocks. The late Mr. Sterrett, 
in riding with the author to view this extraordinary work of nature, sai 
that it was difficult for an old man to get access to the inlet, of course 

ttempt it. Mr. Babb* who resides in its neighborhood, informe 

he had frequently explored the cavern; and the young 
people or me neighborhood, male and female, frequent 
pleasure, visit and pass through its various apartment 











T RIVER 


Here again the 
erful arm of God ! 




esented with another evidence of the all-pow- 
Tliis river heads in several small springs, on a high 
ridge of land near Brock’s gap, which divides the waters of the North 
fork of the Shenandoah from the waters of the Lost river. This water 
course meanders through a beautiful valley of fine alluvral land, a distance 
of about twenty-five miles. On its west side, some ten or twelve miles 
below its head springs, is a cavern at the eastern base of “ Lost iivefc 
mountain,” which has been explored about one hundred yards (some say 
more) from its month. Over the inlet is a handsomely turned arch twelve 
or fourteen feet wide, -find six or seven hieh. From this cavern is dis 
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charged a stream of beautiful water, remarkable for its degree of coldness* 
It is called “the cold spring cave.” The mouth of this cave effectually 
preserves fresh meats of every kind from injury in the hottest seasons.-— 
This cave exhibits but few curiosities. 

Some ten or twelve miles further down, the river comes in contact 
with Lost river mountain,, (which is of considerable magnitude,) has cut 
its way through the mountain, and about two miles further down has to 
encounter a second mountain called Timber ridge, through which it has 
forded its way, and one and a half or two miles further has to contend 
with Sandy ridge, a mountain of considerable height and width. Here 
the water and mountain appear to have a mighty struggle for the ascen¬ 
dency. In flood times, Mrs. River, despising all obstructions, forces her 
way through a yawning, frowning chasm. But at times of low water, 
when her ladyship is less powerful, his giantship, the mountain, defies all 
her power to remove a huare mass of adamantine rocks, which obstructs 


her passage in the gap; but to remedy this evil, Mrs. River has adroitly 
and cunningly undermined the mountain, formed for herself a subterrane¬ 
ous passage, and generously supplied her sister Capon with all the water 
she has to spare. It is impossible for the inquisitive eye to view this 
mighty work of nature without being struck with the idea of the great 
obstruction and mighty difficulty this water had to contend with in for¬ 
cing a passage through this huge mountain. The author viewed this 
place with intense interest and curiosty. At the western base of tie 
mountain, the water lias found various apertures, one of which is under 
the point of a rock, of seven or eight feet wide, which appears to be the 
largest inlet. For the distance of about a quarter of a mile from the sink, 
not a drop of water is to be seen in times of drought. There are several 
large springs which issue from the mountain in the gap, forming a small 
stream, which always runs through it. The water of the river has a sub¬ 
terraneous passage of full three miles, and is discharged in several very 
large springs at the eastern base of the mountain. These several springs 
fqrm the great fountain head of Capon river. 

An old man and his son, (their names not recollected,) whose dwelling 
is very near the sink, related a very singular occurrence which they rep¬ 
resented as having happened a few days before the author’s visit to this 
place. They stated that several dogs were in pursuit of a deer on the 
mountain—that the deer ran to the brink of a rock, at least one hundred 
faet high, which is very near the sink, and the poor animal being pretty 
closely pursued, leaped from the rock, and falling on a very rough, stony 
surface, was terribly crushed and bruised by the fall, and instantly expired. 
They immediately ran to it and opened the large veins in the neck, but 
little blood was discharged. They took off the skin and cut up the flesh; 
but most parts of it were so much bruised and mangled as to be unfit for 
use. 

Capon river exhibits several great natural curiosities. Near its head 
waters is a rock called “the Alum rock,” from which exudes native alum, 
and forms a beautiful incrustation on its face, which the neighboring 
people collect in small quantities, but often sufficient for their domestic 
purposes of staining their cloths. 
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About two miles above the forks of this liver in situated “Caiufy^s cas¬ 
tle,” a most stupendous work of nature. It is said byvtraditron that in 
the time of the wars between the white and red people, a hi an by the 
name of James Candy, more than once took shelter on the rock from the 
pursuit of the Indians, from whence its name* It consists of a fragment 
of the mountain, separated from and independent of the neighboring' 
mountains, forming, as it were, a half cone, and surrounded with a 
yawning chasm. Its eastern base, washed by the Capon river, rises to 
the majestic height of four hundred and fifty or five hundred feet, while 
its eastern side is a solid mass of granite, directly perpendicular. A line 

exceed one thousand on twelve 

*r 

From its w mav be ascended bv a man on 

► From 

!y shoots up something in the form of a comb, 
which is about ninety or one hundred feet in length, eight or ten feet in 

On the eastern face 








is approached, a very narrow undulating path 
is formed, by pursuing which, active persons can ascend to its summit. 
The author called on Mr. John Largent, (from whom he received much 
kindness and attention,) and requested Mr. L. to be his pilot, which re¬ 
quest was readily acceded to. Mr. L.’s residence is less than half a mile 
the spot. In his company the author undertook to ascend this aw 

Along the path a few laurel shrubs have grown out of the 
fissures of the rock. With the aid of the shrubbery, the author succeeded 
owing Mr. Largent until they reached within twenty or twenty-five 










m 

feet 'of the summit, where they found a flat 

on which a pine tree of five or six inches diameter has grown some ten 
twelve leet high. This afforded a convenient resting place. By sup¬ 
porting myself with one arm around the body of the tree, and a cane in 
the other hand, I ventured several times to look down the precipice, but 
it produced a disagreeable giddiness and painful sensation of the eyes.— 
From this elevated situation an extensive view of what is called the white 

presents itself for a considerable distance, on the east side 
The beautiful whiteness of this mountain is produced by 





Nine or ten miles 

Jb ' *» V./ C-.' _ 

miles east of Capon, on the west side of the mountain, the “Tea table” 
is to be seen, than which nature in her most sportive mood has seldom 
performed a more beautiful work. This table presents the form of a 
man’s hat, with the crown turned downwards. The stem (if it may be 
so termed) is about four feet diameter and about four feet high. An oval 
brim, some seven or eight feet in diameter, and seven or eight inches 
thick, is formed around the top of the stem, through which a circular 
tube arises, twelve or fourteen inches in diameter. Through this tube a 
beautiful stream of transparent water arises, and regularly flows over the 
whole surface of this large brim, presenting to the eye one of the most 
beautiful fountains in nature’s works. 
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ICE MOUNTAIN. 

This most extraordinary and wonderful work of God’s creation certain¬ 
ly deserves the highest rank in the history of the natural curiosities of 
our country* This mountain is washed at its western base by the North 
river, a branch of the Capon* It is not more .than one quarter of a mil* 
north of the residence of Christopher Heiskell, Esq., at North river mills, 
m the county of Hampshire, twenty-six miles north-west of Winchester* 
The west side of this mountain, for about one mile, is covered with loose 
stone of various size, many of which are of a diamond shape. It is pro¬ 
bably six or seven hundred feet high, very steep, and presents to the eye 
a most grand and sublime spectacle. 

At the base of the mountain, on the western side, for a distance of 
about one hundred yards, and ascending some twenty-five or thirty feet, 
on removing the loose stone, which is easily done with a small prise, the 
most perfectly pure and crystal looking ice, at all seasons of the year, is 
to be found, in blocks of from one or two pounds to fifteen or twenty in 
weight** At the base of this bed of ice a beautiful spring of pure water 
is discharged, which is by many degrees colder than any natural spring 
Water the author has ever seen. It is believed that its natural tempera¬ 
ture is not many degrees above the freezing point. Very near this spring 
the owner of the property has removed the stone, and erected a small log 
dairy, for the preservation of his milk, butter, and fresh meats. When 
the author saw this little building, which was late in the month of April, 
the openings between the logs, (on the side next the cavity from which 
the stiiine had been taken out,) for eighteen inches or two feet •from the 
floor was completely filled with ice, and above one half the floor was cov¬ 
ered with ice several inches thick. This is the more remarkable from its 
being a known fact that the sun shines with all its force from eight or 
nine o’clock in the morning until late in the evening, on the surface cov¬ 
ering the ice, but the latter defies its power. Mr. Deevers, who is the 
owner of the property, informed the author that milk, butter, or fresh 
meats of every kind, are perfectly safe from injury for almost any length of 
time in the hottest weather. If a fly venture in, he is immediately stif¬ 
fened with the cold and becomes torpid. If a snake in his rambles hap¬ 
pens to pass over the rocks covering the ice, he soon loses all motion, 
and dies. Christopher Heiskell, Esq. informed the author that Several 
instances had occurred of the snakes being found dead among the rocks 
covering the ice. An intelligent young lady at the same time stated that 


a 

*The neighboring people assert, that at the setting in of the winter 
season, the ice commences melting, and soon disappears, not a particle 
Of which is to be found while the winter remains. If this be true, it ren¬ 
ders this place still more remarkable and extraordinary. The order of 
nature, in this immediate locality, seems to be reversed : for, when it is 
summer all around this singular spot, here it is covered with the ice of 
winter, and vice verm. We cannot account for this effect, except the 
Cause be some chemical laboratory under the surface, operating from tie 
influence of the external atmosphere, but in opposition to it. 
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•be had seen instances of this character. In truth, it was" upon her first 
suggesting the fact, that the author was led to make inquiry of Mr. Heis- 
kell. Mr. Devers stated that he had several times removed torpid flies 
from his dairy into a more temperate atmosphere, when they soon recov¬ 
ered life and motion and flew off. 

Nature certainly never formed a better situation for a fine dairy estab¬ 
lishment. But it will probably be asked by some persons, where is the 
milk to come from to furnish it ? The time will probably come, and 
perhaps is not very distant, when our mountains will be turned to good 
account. Their sources of wealth are not yet known; but the spirit of 
enterprise and industry is abroad, and the present generation will hardly 
pass away before the most astonishing changes will be seen in every part 
of our happy country. 

THE HANGING ROCKS. 


These, or, as they are sometimes called, “ Blue’s Rocks,” are another 
wonderful work of nature. They are situated on the Wappatomaka, 
about four miles north of Romney, the seat of justice for the county of 
Hampshire. The author has several times viewed this plaee with exci¬ 
ted feelings and admiration. The river has cut its way through a moun¬ 
tain probably not less than five hundred feet high. By what extraordina¬ 
ry agency it has been able to do this, it is impossible conceive, unless 
we look to that almighty power whose arm effects all his great objects at 
pleasure. On the east side of the river is a huge mass of rocks which 
forms a perpendicular wall several hundred yards in length, and not less 
than three hundred feet high. The opposite point of the mountain is more 
sloping, and may be ascended by a man on foot. On the top of the 
mountain is a level bench of land, pretty clear of stone, and fine rich soil, 
upwards of one hundred yards in width ^ but, from the difficulty of ap¬ 
proaching it, it remains in a state of nature* It would, if it could be 
brought into cultivation, doubtless well reward the husbandman for his 
labors. 




The public road, leading from Romney into the great western highway, 

the margin of the river and the great natural wall formed 
by the rocks. The center of the rocks for about eighty or one hundred 

composed of fine gray limestone, whHe onr each side are the 
common granite mountain stone. 

The reader will recollect that this is 






battle was fought between contending parties of 
ware Indians, noticed in a preceding chapter of this volume. 

One other natural curiosity remains to be noticed, and that is, what fs 
called the “Butterfly rocks/’ These rocks are to be seen in Fry’s gap, 
on Cedar creek, in the county of Frederick. The whole mass of rocks' 
are intermixed with petr ified flies, of various sizes. The entire shape of 
the wings, body, legs, head, and even the eyes of the flies, are distinctly 
to be discovered.- The rocks are' of deep brown color, and of the slate 
species.- 

The author will conclude this section 1 with a. brief no-tier of an avalan 

# JC 



. 
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che or mountain slide, which he has omitted to notice in its* proper place- 
In the month of June, in the remarkable wet spring and summer of the 
year 18Q4, during a most tremendous and awful flood of ram, near the 
summit of the Little North mountain, a vast column of water suddenly 
gushed from the eastern side, and rapidly descending, with its tremen¬ 
dous current, tore away every tree, of whatever size, rocks of eight or 
ten tons weight, hurling them into the level lands below, and threatening 
desolation and destruction to everything which was within the limits of 
its vortex. In its passage down the mountain it opened a chasm from 
ten to fifty yards in width, and from eight or ten to twelve or fifteen feet 
in depth. The farm of Mr. David Funkhouser, which the flood took in 
its course, was greatly injured, and a beautiful meadow covered over 
with the wood, stone, and other rubbish. The flood ran into the lower 
floor of his dwelling house, the foundation of which is elevated at least 
three feet above the surface of the ground. This rent in the side of the 
mountain, at the distance of five or six miles, presented for many years 
the appearance of a very wide road. It is now grown up thickly with 
young pine timber, and so crowded that there is scarcely room for a man 
to pass between them. 


hi. 

MEDICINAL SPRINGS—WATERING PLACES. 

W 

Our country abounds in medical waters. Numerous sulphur springs ex¬ 
ist, particularly in the slate lands and mountains. Springs, of various 
qualities of water, are also to be seen, several of which are remarkable 
for their superior virtues in the cure of the various disorders of the human 

body. ^ 

It is not within the plan of this work to notice all the medical springs 
which the author has seen and heard of. He will content himself with a 
brief account of those deemed most valuable, beginning with Bath, in 
the county of Morgan. 

This is doubtless the most ancient watering place in the valley. Tra¬ 
dition relates that those springs were known to the Indians as possessing 
valuable medical properties, and were much frequented by them. They 
were anciently called the “ Berkeley Warm Springs/’ and have always 
kept their character for their medical virtues. They are much resorted to 
not only for their value as medicinal waters, but as a place (in the season) 
of recreation and pleasure. Bath has become a considerable village, is 
the seat of justice for Morgan county, and has several stores and boarding 
houses. It is too publicly known to require further notice in this work,, 

S H A NN O If DALE. 

It is not more than twelve or fourteen years since this spring was first 
resorted to as a watering place, though it was known for some years be¬ 
fore to possess some peculiar medicinal qualities. A few extraordinary 
cures were effected by the use of the 'water, of obstinate scorbutic com- 
jlaiats* and it suddenly acquired a high reputation. A company of gen- 
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tlemen in its neighborhood joined and purchased the site, and forthwtth 
erected a large brick boarding house, and ten or twelve small buildings 
for the accommodation of visitors. For several years it held a high rank 
among our watering places. 

;SALUS SPRINGS, COMMONLY CALLED BOND’S SPRINGS. 

''These are situated between the Little North mountain and Paddy’s 
mountain, forming.the head fountain of Cedar creek, and about twenty- 
eight or thirty miles .south-west of Winchester, and seven or eight miles 
north-west of Woodstock. These springs are acquiring a high character 
for their valuable medical qualities, though it is only four or five years 
since they have been resorted to. It is well ascertained that the water 

least one of them has the powerful quality of expelling the bots 









•rings is called “the Poison spring, 
neighborhood that by drinking the w 
bathing the part wounded, it will immediately, cure the bite of any poi¬ 
sonous snake. 

There are five or six beautiful transparent springs within a circumference 
of one hundred .and fifty or two hundred yards, several of which are yet 
unimproved. Nature has seldom done more for an advantageous water- 

place than she has ^exhibited at these springs. “No place ,the author 
has ever seen presents more conveniences for the construction of baths.—* 
One of the springs -is discharged from an elevated point of a ridge, and 
has fall and water enough to construct any reasonable number of shower 

11 is asserted by those who attend the springs, that several great 
cures of obstinate scotbutic complaints have been made by the use of the 
water. One remarkable instance was related to the author. A little 
boy, of eight or nine years of age, had become dreadfully disordered by 
eruptions all over his body, which formed large running ulcers. The 
complaint baffled all the efforts of the most skillful phisicians in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and continued for about twelve months, when the child’s life 
was despaired of. An uncle of the child, who was acquainted with the 













water of the poison spring, and also his 
freely drinking it, in ten or twelve days the child was perfectly cured, and 
has ever since remained in fine health. Within one and a quarter miles 
from this place there is a fine white sulphur spring, which is said to pos¬ 
sess very active cathartic qualities. It is also said that the water has a 
sweetish taste, and is by some called the sweet sulphur spring. The wa¬ 
ter has a pure crystal look, and is discharged from a spring at the base 
of Paddy’s mountain. Plunging baths may be multiplied at pleasure.— 
The waters are pretty-cool; a handsome bath house is erected, and the 
visitors use it freely. 

Sixteen neat looking dwelling houses have been erected by as many 
proprietors within the last four or live years; 'but unfortunately there is 
no regular boarding house established, which has heretofore prevented 
■much resort to this place. In the hands of a man of capital and enter¬ 
prise, it doubtless might be made one of the mojst charming rural summer 
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retreats west of the Blue ridge. It has the advantage of a most beauti¬ 
ful summer road much the greater part of the whole route from Winches¬ 
ter; what is called Frye’s gap, within twelve miles of Winchester, being 
by far the worst part of it; and an excellent road can be made at inconsid¬ 
erable expense across the Little North mountain. Travelers passing up 
or down the valley, would in the summer season find this a delightful 
resting place, if it was put in a proper state of improvement for their accom¬ 
modation, nor is it more than seven or eight miles out of the direct road. 
The present buildings are arranged so as to leave in the center a beautiful 
grove of young oak and other timber, which affords a lovely shade in hot 
weather. Near Capt. J. Bond’s dwelling house, within three hundred 


ORKNEY SPRINGS, COMMONLY CALLED YELLOW SPRINGS. 

These springs are near the head waters of Stony creek, about seventeen 
or eighteen miles south-west of Woodstock. The waters are composed 
of several lively springs, are strong chalybeate, and probably impregnated 
with some other mineral besides iron. Every thing the water passes 
through or over is beautifully lined with a bright yellow fringe or moss. 
The use of this water is found very beneficial for the cure of several 
complaints^ There are ten or twelve small buildings erected by the 
neighboring people for their private accommodation. 

The author visited this watering place about four years ago. A Mr. 
Kaufman had brought with him, the day preceding, the materials for a 
small framed dwelling house. He reached the place early in the day, 
raised his house, had the shingles and weatherboarding nailed on, the 
floor laid, and doors hung, and ate Ms .dinner in it the next day at one 
o 'clock. The author had the pleasure of dining with the old gentleman 
:&nd lady, when they both communicated the foregoing statement of facts 
to him. A free use of this water acts as a most powerful cathartic, as 
does -also a small quantity of the fiinge or moss mixed with any other 
kind of water. 


CAPON SPRINGS, MORE 


.The late Henry Frye, of Capon, upwards of forty years ago, informed 
the author that he was the first discoverer of the -valuable properties of 
this celebated watering place. He stated that he was hunting, and killed 
n large bear on the Me of the mountain near the springs, and becoming 
diy*, he descended the glen in search of water, where he found a large 
spring, but it was thickly covered with moss and other rubbage ; on re¬ 
moving which, he drank of the water, and found it disagreeably warm. 
It at once occurred to him that it possessed some valuable medical qual¬ 
ities, The next summer his wife got into bad health,-and was afflicted 
with rheumatic and probably other debilitating disorders,. He went and 
cleared out the springs, erected a small cabin, removed his wife there, 
and remained four or five weeks, when the use of the waters had restored 
•his wife to a state of fine health. From this occurrence it took the name 
• d‘“ Frye’s springs,” and was called by that name for many years, Bv 
v.hat whim or caprice tlm name was ohfgiged to that of ‘SCLapon.” the 
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author cannot explain. It is situated four miles east of Capon river, and 
with what propriety it has taken the name of that river, the reader can as 
readily determine as the author. This place is too publicly known to re- 
cjuire a minute description in this work; suffice it to say, that it is located 
in a deep narrow glen, on the west side of the Great North mountain.— 
The road across the mountain is rugged and disagreeable to travel, but 
•money is now raising by lottery to improve it. The trustees for several 
years past have imposed a pretty heavy tax upon visitors for the use of 
the waters. This tax is intended to raise funds for keeping the baths, 
&c. in repair. There are seventeen or eighteen houses erected without 
much regard 
comraodatinsr 


than 
some 
that 
Salu 






Bath; but it 
more powerfu 



use 

the bots 
Winchest 




this place are a few degrees cooler 
believed by many that they possess 
There is no fact better known 

lays, (like the water 

horses. 


or six clays, 
This place v 



waters of 

qualities far 







SULPHUR SPRING, HOWARD S LICK. 


This fine white sulphur spring lies about four miles west of Lost river, 
in a most romantic retired glen in the mountains. It is almost wholly in a 
state of nature, the nearest dwelling house to it being about two miles, 
and is but little known and resorted to as a watering place. The spring 
has been cleaned out, and a small circular wall placed around it, and a 
beautiful lively stream of water discharged. It would probably require a 
tube of one and a half or two inches diameter to vent the water. Every 
thing the water passes over or touches is pretty thickly incrusttd with 
pure white sulphur. The w r ater is so highly impregnated as to be quite 
unpleasant to the taste, and can be smelled thirty or forty feet from the 
•spring. The use of the water is found very efficacious in several com¬ 
plaints, particularly in autumnal bilious fevers. The people in the neigh¬ 
borhood say, that persons attached with bilious complaints, by a single 

psom salts, worked off with this water, in three or four days are 

heath. The author cannot oretend 













express ms own opinion of the valuable properties of this water, 
having seen it as a transient passenger. But. he has no hesitation in 
saying that it presents to the eye the appearance of by far the most val¬ 
uable sulphur water he has ever yet seen. There is level land enough 
around it for the erection of buildings sufficient for the accommodation of 
a great many visitors. A fine and convenient road can be had to it from 
Lost river, a gap in the mountain leading to it being generally quite level, 
and wide enough for the purpose. It is probably twenty-three or twen 
four miles south-west of Capon springs. 

paddy’s gap, or maurer’s white sulphur spring. 

This is a small pure white sulphur spring, and is said to possess some 
valuable medicinal qualities. It lies in Paddy’s gap, about half way be¬ 
tween Capon and Salus springs. 
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PEMBROKE SPRINGS. 

These are situated about one mile south of the residence of Moses Rus¬ 
sell, Esq., seventeen miles north-west of Winchester. The waters are 
considered too cold to bathe in. A bath house has been erected, but it 
is little used. The waters are pure and salubrious, discharged from the 
base of the North mountain, and if good accommodations were kept, it 
would doubtless become a resting place for travelers in the season for 
visiting the Capon springs. Mr. George Ritenour has lately erected a 
tannery at this place, and it will probably become a place of business. 


WILLIAMS WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, FORMERLY DWABl’s. 

These are situated about six miles north-east of Winchester. A 
commodious boarding house has been erected by Mr. Williams, who is 
going on yearly with additional improvements, to meet the increasing 
popularity of the establishment. 

There are three or four other sulphur springs which were formerly pla¬ 
ces of considerable resort, but thej have fallen into disrepute. The au¬ 
thor therefore considers it unnecessary to give them any particular notice 
in this work. Many chalybeate springs are to be met with in our mourn* 
.tains, but it is not deemed necessary to describe them. 

GRAY EARTH. 


The author will conclude with a brief notice of a light gray earth of 
singular texture, and probably containing some highly valuable properties. 
A considerable bank of this earth or clay is to be seen about two miles 
below Salus springs. When dissolved in water it makes a beautiful 

whitewash, and is said to be more adhesive than lime. It is remarkably 
soft, being easily cut with a knife, has an unttuous or rather soapy feel 
when pressed between the fingers, and when mixed with a small quanti¬ 
ty of water, forms a tough adhesive consistence, very much resembling 
dough made of wheat flour. 

The author, when he first heard of this bank of earth, concluded it was 


probably fuller’s earth, so highly prized by the manufacturers of cloth, 
&c. in England; but upon an examination of it, it does not appear to 
answer the description given by chemists of that earth. It is highly pro¬ 
bable that it would be found a most vnluable manure, and in all likeli¬ 


hood would on trial make a beautiful ware of the pottery kind for domes¬ 
tic use. It would, in the opinion of the writer, be well worth while for 
manufacturers and others to visit this place and examine for themselves. 
The author has no pretensions to a knowledge of chemistry, and therefore 
cannot give anything like an analytical description of this singular and 
curious kind of earth. 
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Description of Dtejrerfc 


BY A. Lt COOKE, A. M. 




Weyer’s Cave is situated near the northern extremity of Augusta coun^ 

seventeen miles north-east of Staunton, on the eastern side of 
the ridge running nearly N. and E. parallel to the Blue Ridge, and some-? 
what more than two miles distant from it. 

The western declivity of this ridge is very gradual, and the visitor, as 
he approaches from that direction, little imagines from its appearance that 
it embowels one of Nature’s masterpieces- The eastern declivity, how-' 
ever, is quite precipitous and difficult of ascent. 

The Guide’s house is situated on the northern extremity of this ridge, 
and is distant eight hundred yards from the entrance of the Cave. In 
going from the house to the Cave, you pass the entrance of Madison’s 
Cave, which is two hundred and twenty yards from the other* Madison’s 
Cave was known* and visited as a curiosity, long before the discovery of 
Weyer’s, but it is now passed by and neglected, as unworthy <5f notice,, 
compared with its more imposing rival, although it has had the pen of a 
Jefferson to describe its beauties. 

Let me remark here, that the incurious visitor, who goes because oth¬ 
ers go, and is but slightly interested in the mysteries of Nature, may re* 
tain his usual dress when he enters the Cave which I am attempting to 

'but if he is desirous of Drying into every recess,—climbing 

beauties of this subterra¬ 
nean wonaer, i wouia aavise mm to proviae himself with such habili¬ 
ments as will withstand craggy projections, or receive no detriment from 
a generous coating of mud. 

The ascent from the bottom of the hill to the mouth of the Cave is 
steep, but is rendered less fatiguing, by the zigzag course of the path,- 
which is one hundred and twenty yards in length. 

Before entering the Cave, let us rest ourselves on the benches before 
the door, that we may become perfectly cool, while the Guide unlocks 
the door, strikes a light and tells the story of its first discovery. 

It seems that about the year 1804, one Bernard Weyer ranged these 
hills as a hunter. While pursuing his daily vocation, he found his match 
in a lawless Ground Hog, which not only eluded all his efforts, but 
eventually succeeded in carrying off” the traps which had been set for his 
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capture, Enraged at the loss of his traps he* made an assault upon the' 
domicil of the depredator, with spade and mattock. 

A few moments labor brought him to the ante-chamber of this stupen¬ 
dous Cavern, where he found his traps safely deposited. 

The entrance originally was small and difficult of access; but the enter¬ 
prise of the Proprietor has obviated these inconveniences: it is now en- 
ilosed by a wooden wall, having a door in the centre, which admits you to 

the Ante-Chamber. 

At firart it is about eight feet in height, but after proceeding a few yards, 
in a S. W. direction, it becomes contracted to the space of three or four 


feet square. 

At the distance of twenty- 
an angle of nineteen degrees, 
from a stalactitic concretion, 



feet from 
iu reach t 




—descendm 













Above the Dragon’s room there is an opening of considerable beauty, 
put of small size, called the Devil’s Gallery. 

Leaving this room, which is not very interesting, you proceed in a more 
southerly direction, to the entrance of Solomon’s Temple, through a 
high but narrow passage, sixty-six feet in length, which is by no means 
difficult of access. Here you make a perpendicular descent of thirteen 
feet, by means of an artificial bank of earth and rock, and you find your¬ 
self in one of the finest rooms in the whole Cave. It is irregular in shape, 
being thirty feet long, and forty-five broad—runing nearly at right angles 
to the main course of the Cave. As you raise your eyes, after descend¬ 
ing the bank before mentioned, they rest upon an elevated seat, surround¬ 
ed by sparry incrustations, which sparkle beautifully in the light of your 
candles. 


This is not unaptly styled Solomon’s Throne. Every thing in this 
room, receives its name from the Wise Man; immediately to the left of 
the steps, as you descend, you will find his Meat-house; and at the east¬ 
ern extremity of the room, is a beautiful pillar of white stalactite, some- 
what defaced by the smoke of candles, called by his name. With strange 
inconsistency, an incrustation resembling falling water, at the right of the- 
steps, has obtained the name of the Falls of Niagara. 

Passing Solomon’s Pillar, you enter another room, more irregular than 
the first, but still more beautiful. It would be impossible adequately to 
describe the magnificence of this room. I shall therefore merely observe, 
that it is thickly studded with beautiful stalactites, resembling, in form 
and color, the roots of radishes, which have given the appellation of 
Radish Room to this delightful place. 

I cannot refrain from reprobating here, the vandal spirit of some visi¬ 
tors, who regardless of all prohibitions, will persist in breaking off and 
defacing, these splendid specimens of Nature’s workmanship, for 
that a single blow may. destroy the work' of centuries. 

The main passage to the rest of the Cavern is immediately opposite to 
the entrance to Solomon’s Temple, and you reach it by an' ascent of 
twelve feet, to what is called The Porter’s Lodge. . From this place, pur¬ 
suing the same course, you pass along a passage varying from, ten to 
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thirty feet in height—from ten to fifteen in breadth—-and fifty-eight in 
length, until you reach Barney^s Hall, which receives its name from' 
the fancied resemblance of a prostate stalactite, at the base of one that is 
upright, to old Com. Barney, and the cannon that he used at the “Bla* 
densburgh races.” 

Near the centre of the room, which is small and scarcey deserves the 
name, an upright board points out to the visitor the main path of the 
Cave, which runs to the right. Two passages run off to the left—the 
first one to a large, irregular room, called the Lawyer’s Office, in 
which is a fine spring, or rather a reservoir where the droppings from 
ceiling have collectedthe other, through a passage to what is 
The Armory, from an incrustation that has receive 

Between 









Lawyer’s Office and the Armory, and com¬ 
municating with both, is another large, irregular apartment, which is 
named Weyer’s Hall, after the original discoverer of the Cave, who 





) 


Before we get bewildered and lost in this part of the Cave, which isf 
more intricate than any other, let us return to the guide board in Bar¬ 
ney’s Hall, and pursue the route usually taken by visitors. Following 
the right hand opening mentioned above, which is rather low, being not 
more than five feet high, you pass into the Twin Room, taking heed lest 
you fall into the Devil’s Bake Oven, which yawns close by your feet. 
This room is small, and communicates directly with the Bannister 
Room, which is fifty-nine feet from the guide board. The arch here sud¬ 
denly expands, and becomes elevated to the height of thirty feet, and by 
dint of hard climbing you may return to the Porter’s 
passage directly over the one which you have just passed. 

A descent of thirty-nine feet due west from the Twin Room, brings 
you to the Tanyard, which contains many beauties. The floor is irre¬ 
gular; in some places sinking into holes somewhat resembling tan vats, 
which together with several hanging stalactites resembling hides, have 
given a name to this immense apartment. On the S. E. side of the 
room, immediately to the left of the main path, is a large opening, which 
admits you at once into the Armory. 

well to remark here, that a notice of many 
different rooms has been omitted, because they are noted 

ave, lately published by the author of this sketch. 

_ ng your course to the N# W. you leave the Tanyard by a fouj 
but not difficult ascent of twenty feet, at art angle of eighteen degrees, 
into what may be considered an elevated continuation of the' same room, 
but which has been deservedly dignified with a distinct appellation. 

To your right, as you step upon level ground, you will observe a per¬ 
pendicular wall of rock, rising with great regularity; if you strike upon* 
it with your hand, it sends 'forth a deep, irtelloW sound, strongly resemb¬ 
ling the tones of a Bass Drum, whence the room has received the 
of the Drum Room. Upon a closer examination, this apparent wall will 
be found to be only a thin stakctitic partition, extending from the ceiling 
to the floor. 

*L 





Upon the Map of the 
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.foil leat* tit Drum Room by a flight' of natural' steps, »e to feet ict 

perpendicular height. A large opening now presents itself* which ex¬ 
pands to an extensive apartment, to reach which it is necessary to make a 
nearly perpendicular descent of ten feet, by means of substantial stone- 
steps. This apartment is'the far-famed Ball Room. It is one hundred 
feet long, 36 wide, and about twenty-five high, running at right angles 
to the path by which you entered it. The general course of this room is 
from N. to S.—but at the northern extremity, there is a gradual ascent, 
bearing round to the east, until you reach a precipice of twenty or thirty 
feet, from which you can look down into the Tanyard. 

* Near the center of the Ball Room, is a large calcareous deposit, that 
has received the name of Paganini’s Statue, from the circumstance that 
it furnishes a good position for the music, whenever balls are given in 
these submundane regions. The floor is sufficiently level to admit of 
dancing upon it, and it was formerly common to have balls here. The 
ladies are accommodated with a convenient Dressing Room, the only 
opening to which communicates directly with the Ball Room. 

You leave this room by a gradual ascent of forty-two feet at the south¬ 
ern extremity. This acclivity is called The Frenchman’s 1^11, from the 
following circumstance:—Some years since, a French gentleman visited 
the Cave, accompanied only by the Guide; they had safely gone 
through, and returning, had reached this hill, when by some accident 
both their lights were extinguished, and they were left in Egyptian dark¬ 
ness, without the means of relighting them. Fortunately, the Guide, 
from his accurate knowledge of localities, conducted him safely to the ip- 
trance—a distance of more than five hundred feet. 


Another gentleman by the name of Patterson, lias immortalised his 
name by attempting the same feat, although it was a complete failure.— 
Hearing of the Frenchman’s adventure, he sent his company ahead, and 
undertook to find his way hack without- a light, from the Ball Room to 
the entrance. He succeeded in ascending the steps, but had proceeded 
only a few paces farther, when his feet slipped from*under him, and he 
was laid prostrate in an aperture, where he lay unhurt until his compan¬ 
ions, alarmed at his protracted absence, returned for him. His resting 


only a few paces farther, when his feet slipped from*under him, and he 
was laid prostrate in an aperture, where he lay unhurt until his compan¬ 
ions, alarmed at his protracted absence, returned for him. His resting 
place is called Patterson’s Grave, to this day. 

From the French Hill, a long, irregular passage extends, in a N. W. 
direction, which is denominated the Narrow Passage. This passage is 
fifty-two feet long—from three to five feet wide—and from four to eight 
high. It leads you to the brink of a precipice twelve feet high. 

Natural indentations, in the face of this precipice, afford a convenient 
means of descent, and these natural steps have received the name of Ja¬ 


cob’s Ladder. To correspond with this name, as in Solomon’s Temple, 

. everything is named after the Patriarch; a flat rock opposite to the end of 
the Narrow Passage, is Jacob’s Tea Table! and a deep, inaccessible per¬ 
foration in the roc! by its side, is Jacob’s Ice house!! Descending the 
Ladder, you turn to the left, and pass through a narrow opening, still con¬ 
tinuing to descend though less perpendicularly r to the centre of a small 
apartment called the Dungeon. 

This room comitmaicales immediately with the Senate 'CeA^rnsra, 
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over nearly half of which stretches a thin flat rock, at the height of 
•six or eight feet from the the floor, forming a sort of gallery, which prob¬ 
ably suggested the name which has been given to the room. 

The Senate Chamber communicates by a high, broad opening, with a 
much larger apartment, called Congress Hall,— an appellation bestow¬ 
ed ratheE on account of its proximity to the last mentioned room than 
from anything particularly appropriate in the room itself. It is long, and 
like the Ball Room runs at right angles to the main path, which winds to 

the left, as you enter. Its course is nearly N. fit III and a wall, perfora. 

ted in many places, runs through its whol e length. Instead of pursuing 
the customary route, we will turn to the right and explore the dark recess 
that presents itself. 

The floor of Congress Hall is very uneven, and at the northern extrem¬ 
ity rises somewhat abruptly. If you climb this zjscent, and pass through 
'one of the perforations in the wail above mentioned, you can see through 


the 



other 



room,—but cannot traveri 





■on account of two or three deep pits that occupy the whole 
tween the western side of the room and the walk 

Turning to the right of the opening through which you just passed, 
your eye vainly attempts to penetrate the deep, dark abyss that is present. 

«d to view, and you hesitate to descend. Its name—T he Infernal 

Regions!— does not offer many inducements to enter it: in addition to 
this, the suspicion that it contained fixed air, for many years deterred the 
curious from visiting it, and consequently it has not until recently, been 
thoroughly explored. 

In the spring of 1833,1 determined at all hazards to explori 
for I doubt the existence of any bad air, as I had never detected any in 

the course of extensive researches in almost every part of the Cave. My 

brother and the guide accompanied me, each carrying two candles, and 
thus prepared we descended twenty feet before we reached a landing 
place. Here our candles burned dimly, and great care was necessary to 
prevent them from going out entirely; yet we experienced no difficulty of 
breathing,or any other indication of the presence of this much dreaded gas. 
The floor is not horizontal, but inclined at an angle of fifteen or twenty 

we emerged from the pit into which we had first en- 
shone brightly, and displayed to our view a room 
more extensive than any that I have yet described. Its greatest length 
was from W. toE. and it seemed to run nearly parallel to the path over whieti 
we have just travelled. From its length we are induced to believe that it 
approached very near the Ball room with which it might communicate, by 
isorae yet undiscovered passage. So strongly were we impressed with this 

idea, thatwe determined, if practicable, to ascertain how far.we were correct. 

For this purpose I set my watch exactly with my brother’s,and requested him 
to go to the Ball room and pursue as far as possible, a low passage that 
leads to the right, from the foot of the Frenchman’s hill, while I went to 
the eastern extremity of this immense apartment. At an appointed mo¬ 
ment I fired a pistol—but the only answer was the deafening reverbera¬ 
tions of the sound rolling like thunder along the lofty arches. I shout¬ 
ed—but no return met my ear -save the hollow echo of.my own voice, and 
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I began to think we had been hasty in our opinion. At this moment a 
beautiful stalactite sparkled in the light of ‘the candle, and I forgot my 
desire to discover an unknown passage, in ray anxiety to secure this prize. 
Taking the butt of the pistol, I hammered gently upon it to disengage it 
from the rock where it hung, I was surprised to hear the taps distinctly 
answered apparently from the centre of the solid rock, and a repetition 
of the blow brought a repetition of the answer. After comparing our impres¬ 
sions, we were satisfied there could be but little space between the two rooms. 

We have lingered so long in these Infernal Regions,* that we 
must hasten back to the spot whence we diverged in the centre of 
Congress Hall. Our course now lies to the S. W. up a perpendicular 
ascent of seventeen feet to what is called the Lobby. From this place, 
an expert climber may pass through secret passages 
end of the Cave, without once entering the main path. You have as¬ 
cended to the Lobby only to descend again on the other side, when you 
the most magnificent apartment in the whole Cave. 

shingtons’ Hall, so called in token of respect for the 
memory of our Country’s Father, and is worthy of bearing the name. 

Its length is two hundred and fifty-seven feet—its breadth from ten to 
twenty—its height thirty-three, and it is remarkably level and straight 
through the whole length. Not far from the centre of this room, is am 
immense deposite of calcareous matter rising to the height of six or seven 
feet, which strikingly resembles a statue clothed in drapery. This is 
Washington’s Statue, and few can look upon it as seen, by the dim light 
of two or three candles which rather stimulate than repress the imagina¬ 
tion, without experiencing a sensation of solemnity and awe, as if they 
were actually in the presence of the mighty dead. 

By ascending a bank, near the entrance, of five or six feet perpendicu¬ 
lar height, you enter another room called the Theatre, from the fact that 
different parts of it correspond to the stage, gallery and pit. I notice 
this room, which is otherwise uninteresting, for the purpose of mention- 
circumstanoe, related to me by Mr. Bryan a former guide, which 
confirms an opinion that I have long entertained, that the whole Cave is 
thoroughly ventilated by some unknown communication with the upper 

six years since, during a heavy and protracted rain which 
waters of the South River that flows at the 
of the cave-hill, to an ur x 

company through the Cave. Ashe ascended the stairs that lead to the 
Lobby, he heard the rush of water; fearing that the Cave was flooding, 
he directed the visitors to remain in Congress Hall, while he investigated 
the cause of the unusual and alarming noise. Cautiously descending in¬ 
to Washington’s Hall,he followed the sound until he arrived opposite to the 
entrance of the Theatre, in which he saw a column of water pouring from 
the ceiling into the pit, and losing itself in the numerous crevices that a- 
bound. When the rain ceased, the flood was stayed, and it has never 
been repeated; but even at the present time, small pebbles and gravel, 

*For an account of some recent interesting discoveries in this room, 
note on pa go 29f>. 
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resembling that found on the top of the hill, may be seen in the Theatre. 
No aperture is visible from within,neither has any perforation been discover¬ 
ed on the surface of the hill-—yet beyond a doubt, some communication 
with the exterior does exist. 

I have said that the breadth of Washington’s Hall is from ten to 
twenty feet; this must be understood as applying to the lower part of 
the room, for the arch stretches over a rock twenty feet high, which 
forms the left wall, and embraces another room called Lady Washing¬ 
ton’s room. The entrance to this apartment is opposite to the Statue, 
and is on a level with the Hall. The wall that separates the two rooms, 







is ten feet thick 
candles placed 

other lierht is extmgmsnea; lor n snows you tne arcn, s; 

regularity, until it is lost in the surrounding 
and imagination, supplying the deficiency of vision, peoples 
recesses with hosts of matterless phantoms. You leave this 
apartment at the S. W. extremity, by a rough and narrow, but high 
passage, running at the foot of the Pyramids of Egypt and Cleopatra’s 
Needle! At the end of this passage, in a recess to the right is another 
spring or reservoir, similar to the one in the Lawyer’s Office. A de¬ 
scent of eight or ten feet brings you into the Diamond Room, which may 
be considered as forming a part of The Church, a long, irregular 
room more lofty than any that we have yet entered. Its length is one 
hundred and fifiy-two feet—its breadth from ten to fifteen—and its 
height fifty! At the farthest extremity, a beautiful white spire shoots up 
a considerable height, which is appropriately styled The Steeple, and 
has no doubt, suggested the name of the room. Nearly opposite to the 
centre of the Church, is a recess of considerable extent and elevation,, 
which forms a very good Gallery; in the rear of the Gallery, and in full 
view from below, is a great number of pendant stalactites several feet 
long and of various sizes, ranged like the pipes of an organ, and bear- 

striking resemblance to them. If these stalactites are struck by 
any hard substance, they send forth sounds of various pitches, accord¬ 
ing to their sizes, and if a stick be rapidly run along several of them 
at once, a pleasing variety of notes is produced. This formation is call¬ 
ed the Onran. 



Passin 









not more 


you enter the Dining Room. This room is named from a 
long natural table, that stands on the left, and is -not quite as large as the 
Church, though its height is sixty, feet. But for the sort of wail which 
the Steeple makes, it might be considered as a continuation of the Church- 
A little to the left of the table, you will see a small uninviting opening; 
if you are not deterred by its unpromising appearance,we will enter and see 
whither it will lead us. Proceeding only a few paces you will suddenly 
find, yourself in an immonse apartment, parallel to the Dining room, ex¬ 
tending to the Gallery in the Church, with which it communicates. This 
is Jackson’s Room, and is rather uninteresting on account of its irregu¬ 
larity, but it leads to one that deserves notice. Directly opposite to the 
little passage which conducted you hither, is a large opening; passing- 
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this, the walls contract until only a narrow pass a. few feet long, is left, 
which coaducts you, if not to the most magnificent, at least to one of the 
most beautiful and interesting portions of the whole Cavern. There is 
but one apartment, and that is small, but the Garden of Eden, for so it 
is called, derives its beauty from the singular arrangement of the im¬ 
mense stalactites, that hang from the roof, and unite with the stalagmites 
which have ascended from the floor to meet them: or in few words, it 
seems as if at some former period, a sheet of water had poured down from 
the roof and by some wonderful operation of Nature had become sudden* 
lv petrified. This sheet is not continuous, but strongly resembles the 
folds of heavy drapery, and you may pass among its windings as through 
the mazes of a labyrinth, and the light of a candle shines distinctly 
through any part of it. A portion of the floor of this room is composed 
of beautiful fine yellow sand; the floor of most, if not all other portions of 
the Cave, is a stiff clay, with very few indications of sand. 

We must now retrace our steps to the Dining Room, for there is no oth¬ 
er place of egress; but as we return, let us make a short digression to the 
left, into a small passage that does not appear to extend very far. Be 
cartful!—there is a deep hole just before you!—now hold your candle above 
your head and look through the opening, which is large enough to admit 
the body of a man; you will see a deep unexplored abyss, 

M Where the footstep of mortal has never frod.” 

No man has yet ever ventured into this forbidding place, for it can be 
entered only by means of a rope ladder, but it is my intention if my courage 
does not fail me, to attempt at no distant period, to explore the hidden 
mysteries of the apartment. 

Once more in the Dining Room, let us hasten to the completion of our 
task. The main path pursues the same course from this room, that it has 
done ever since you entered Washington’s Hall; but your way now lies up a 
sort of hill, in the side of which, is the opening through* which you are to 
pass. If you are adventurous, you will follow me above the opening, up 
ijie nearly perpendicular face of the rock, to the height of fifty feet, 
where a ledge of rock extends itself, forming the left side of the Dining 
Room. From this eminence, called the Giant’s' Causeway, you can look 









Great caution is necessary in climbing this height, lest too much con¬ 
fidence be reposed in the projecting stalagmites, that offer a conveni¬ 
ent and seemingly a secure foot hold to the incautious adventurer. It 
must be remembered that they are formed by droppings from the roof, 
and are generally based on the mud. By cautiously descending the ledge 
a few feet on the opposite side to that which we ascended, we shall be 
enabled to reach with ease, the room which has already been attained by 
the rest of the company, who have been less adventurous than ourselves 
and passed through the opening already pointed, out, in ascending the 
Causeway. 

This room, or perhaps it- should be called passage, is denominated 
Tije Wiedbr es from the roughness of the path-way, and is only 
ten feet wide, but it rhe* to the immense height of ninety or one hundred 
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is insecure 




feet! As we come along the Causeway, and look down upon our right, 
we shall see our company forty or fifty feet below us, while our eyes can 
scarcely penetrate through the darkness, to the ceiling above our heads. 
Upon the vciry verge of the rock on which we are standing, are several 
beautiful white stalagmites, or rather columns, grouped together, among 
which one stands pre-eminent. This is Bonaparte with his body-guard, 
crossing the Alps! The effect is peculiarly fine when viewed from be¬ 
low. 

Without descending from our dangerous elevation, we will go on our 

way a little further. Proceeding only a few paces from the Emperor, 

you find yourself upon an arch under which your company is passings 

"The Natural Bridge; but it should 

% 

and 
* 4 

the floor beneath. Retracing our 
steps nearly to Bonaparte’s statue, we will descend an inclined plane on 
the left, and by a jump of six feet, rejoin our friends at the end of 
Wilderness. 

You .are now upon the lowest level of the Cave, and at the entranc 
the farthest room. This is Jefferson’s Hall —an extensive and level 
but not very elevated apartment. Before 1 describe this room, we must 
diverge a little and visit one or two rooms that branch off from the main 

path. Directly to your right, as you emerge from the Wilderness, there 
rises an immense mass, apparently of solid stalagmite, thirty-six feet Ion 
—thirty feet broad—and thirty feet high; this mass is beautiful beyon 
description; very much resembling successive stories, and is called the 
Tower of Babel! The most magnificent portion of the Tower is on the 
back or northern part, but it is difficult of access, for it is necessary to 
climb up the surface of the rock to the height of ifteen or twenty feet; 
the view however amply repays you for the labor. For a few moments, 
you can scarcely convince yourself that an immense body of water is not 
pouring oyer the precipice, in a foaming torrent—so white, so dazzling is 
the effulgence of the rock, and when this impression is effaced, the words 

sh into the mind, where he describes the awful effects 
that will follow the consummation of all things; 

6 The Cataract , that like a Giant wroth, 

* Rushed down impetuously , as seized at once 



pious 





1 Stood still !/’ 

One might almost imagine that Pollock had visited this wonder, and 
caught the idea so forcibly expressed above, from viewing this magnifi¬ 
cent scene. 

We have already so much exceeded our intended limits, that we can 
only look into the large apartment that occupies the space behind the 
Tower, which is called Sir Walter Scott* s Room, -and then hasten 
back to the main path. 

Jefferson’s room, that we left some time since, is very irregular in 
shape, and is two hundred and thirty-five feet long, following the vari¬ 
ous winding's. What is commonfy called the end of the Cave,, is dis¬ 
tinguished by two singular, thin, lamellar rocks, five or six feet in diame- 
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ource of the 








ter, united at their bases, but spreading out so that the outer edges are 
several feet apart; this ds called the Fly Trap ! To the left of the Fly 
Trap, is a large recess, where you will fiind a fine spring of water, at which 
'the weary visitor is glad to slake his thirst, after the fatigues of his ardu¬ 
ous undertaking. 

Very many visitors have their curiosity satisfied long before they hare 
gone over the ground that we have, but I am writing for those only, who 
like me, are not satisfied until everything is seen that is worthy of no¬ 
tice. Such would not excuse me, did I not mention one more curiosity, 
that few are inclined to visit. A few yards beyond the Fly-trap, there is 
an opening in the solid wall, at the height of about twelve feet, through 
which you are admitted " 

metrate to the end or me reces 
This is a beautiful, limpid spring, covered o\ 
cle of stalagmite, yet sufficiently strong to bear 
crust, there is a perforation that gives you access to 
I have thus very cursorily described, as far as 
wonderful cavern, but I feel convinced that no pen can adequately de¬ 
scribe an object so extensive, so magnificent, and so varied in tis beau¬ 
ties. I shall only add a few remarks in explanation of the motives that 
induced me to prepare this sketch, and some general facts that could not, 
with propriety, have been stated in the description of individual portions 
of the Cave* To settle a dispute relative to its depth, I was induced to 
make a full and accurate survey of the whole Cavern, which I found had 
never been done. This was undertaken solely for my own gratification, 
but the solicitations of the Proprietor, and others,have induced me to con¬ 
struct a sort of Map, which is now before the public. This Description 
therefore, may be depended upon, as being as accurate as possible, for 
the distances, heights, elevations,&c. are given from actual measurement. 
The dotted line in the map, represents what has so often been called the 
“main path,” and if we measure this line the length of the Cave is one 


weight;—in 
s water beneath 
is practice 





thousand six hundred and fifty 
tajice maybe more than doubled. 

times, the air of the Cave i 
much upon the seasons; if 
, there is 


By foil owing its 







ampness 






remains invariably at fifty-six degre 
that the air feels 




the 
near the 


temperature 
rts, from which it follows 
a visitor in winter, and directly the re¬ 
verse m summer, ana it is tnereiore important that in the summej he 
should become perfectly cool before he enters, and in winter, before he 
leaves it. The spring and fall are the best seasons fos visiting the Cave, 
for then the atmosphere without, is nearly of the same temperature with 
that within, and it is more dry at these times. 

' The question is often asked—which of the two great curiosities of Vir¬ 
ginia is'the greatest, Weyer’s Cave or the Natural Bridge? This is not 
a fair question, neither can it be easily answered; for they are totally dif¬ 
ferent in themselves, and in their effects upon observers. You visit the 
Natural Bridge in the full blaze of noon-day, and when you reach the ob¬ 
ject of your curiosity, it bursts at once upon your view, in all- its magnifi 
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centre and grandeur, you comprehend at once the magnitude of the scene, 
and you turn away, overpowered with a sense of the majesty of Him who 
has spanned that gulf, and thrown His arch across it. Visit it as often as 
you please, this feeling returns upon you with unabated force—but no 
new impressions are made—you have seen the whole. 

You visit the Cave by the dim light of a few candles; of course no impres¬ 
sion will at first be produced, or if any, an unfavorable one. As success¬ 
ive portions of the Cavern are presented to view, they produce success¬ 
ive and varied emotions. Now you are filled with delight at the beauty 
of the sparkling ceilings;—again, this feeling is mingled with admiration, 
as some object of more than ordinary beauty presents itself;—and anon 
ou are filled with awe at the magnitude of the immense chambers, the 
ollow reverberations of the lofty arches, and the profuse display qf the 
operations of an omnipotent hand. Indistinctness of vision, allows free 





Many persons go away from the Cave disappointed; they hear __ 
rooms and ceilings, and if they do not expect to see them plaistered and 
white washed, they think at least that they will be mathematically regu¬ 
lar in form, and that they will be able to walk in them with as much ease 
and see as many wonders as they would in a visit to Aladin’s palace! A 
visit to the Cave is not unattended with fatigue, but the pleasure you de¬ 
rive from it, is ample compensation. 

[The author of this pamphlet has omitted 
of the greatest and most beautiful of nature’s curiosities in 
work of nature, i. e., what is called the rising moon. In .a dark recess, 
on the Eastern side of the cave, this curiosity appears in MI. relief, It is 
a very natural representation of the moon in her last quarter, rising in 
the morning." 



notice what I considi 




(NOTE 



Since the publication 


ery 
serve 

floor of this apartment 
but it isn ow ascertain 





this Description, a disco v- 



Region 





richness and 

until recently, has been supposed to be solid rock, 
d to be a rich mine of calcareous deposites, surpass¬ 


ing in beauty anything ever yet discovered in this or any other Cavern. By 
perforating the floor with a crow bar, it was found to consist of successive 
layers of brilliant white crystals, to the depth of three fieet—the layers 
being often interrupted, and varying in width. 

The caystals are usually pendent from the lower surfaces of the layers, 
though very many of them serve as pillars to support the superincumbent 
mass. After penetrating through the layers, a large geode or hollow 
space was discovered, extending many yards horizontally, but only three 
feet deep, 'which was half full of very limpid water. In this cavity the 
crystals assume the form of well-defined dog-tooth spar,and are unrivalled 
in brilliancy and beauty. In the course of extensive and minute explora^ 
lions in’different Caves in this and other States, I have naver met with a 
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similar formation, or with crystals of such transcendent beauty. By the 

kindness of the Proprietor, I have been enabled to make a choice collec-. 

tion of specimens, embracing almost; every variety. For one of these I 
have refused $100. 

(NOTE B.) 


by the 





Much has been said of late, of another Cave that has been discovered 
within two years, in the immediate vicinity of Weyer’s. A few words 
respecting it may not be uninteresting. You gain admittance by a long 
flight of steps, and immediately find yourself in a large apartment, the first 
veiw of which, (under the circumstances in which I first saw it- 
light of several hundred candles,) is very imposing. 

mormous pendent stalactites impart an air 
irregularity to the scene, that is not observable in the other Cave, 
are few narrow passages;—the cavern seems to be comprised in one im¬ 
mense room, its floor however being so uneven and rugged, and the view 
so much curtailed by pillars and stalactites that extend nearly to the floor, 
that the effect which otherwise would be produced by its vastness, is very 
sensibly diminished. 1 have not space to describe this Cave more mi¬ 
nutely, but will briefly give my impressions of the comparative merits of 
these rival* claimants of our admiration. We are immediately struck with 
astonishment and pleasure, at the general view that is presented to us in 
Weast’s Cave, as long as we look at it at a little distance—but our emo- 
tions me not very varied; and when we examine closely the objects of 
our admiration, our emotions subside, for their beauty is gone. 

As we enter Weyer’s Cave, we are not transported with those violent 
yet agreeable emotions, but as we proceed, new and richer beauties rise 
successively before us, and our feelings rise with them, until they reach an 
almost painful degree of intenseness, nor is the effect lessened by the most 
minute examination of the objects of our admiration. Weast’s Cave richly 
deserves a visit from all who love to contemplate the works of Nature, 
but in variety, in beauty, and in general effect, it must yield the 
Weyer’s. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MEDICAL PROPERTIES 

OF THE 

GREY SULPHUR 




The great reputation which the Mineral Springs of Virginia have of late 
ears acquired, causes them to be resorted to, in great numbers, not only 
»y invalids from every section of the U. S. and foreign parts, but also by 

of leisure and fashion, whose principal object is, to pass the 
summer in an agreeable manner. The properties of the Warm, Hot, Sweet, 
White Sulphur, Salt Sulphur, and Red Sulphur Springs, are generally 
known. Those of the Grey Sulphur having been ascertained only within 
the two last years, have yet to be made public, and in order to do so, we 


are 



to give, m 



an account of the situation and medical 






properties, together with a statement of some of the cases benefited by 
the me of the waters. 

The Grey Sulphur Springs are situated near the line, dividing the coun¬ 
ties of Giles and Monroe, Va., on the main road leading from the court¬ 
house of the cine to that of the other. They are 3-4 of a mik from Peters- 
town, nine miles from the Red Sulphur, and by the county road, twenty 
and a quarter miles from the Salt Sulphur Spring. In traveling to the 
Virginia Springs, by either the main Tennessee or Goodspur Gap road, 
and crossing the country from Newbem, by the «tage road to the Sulphur 
Springs, the Grey Sulphur are the first arrived at. They are thirty miles 
distant from Newbem. The location is such as to admit of many and 
varied improvements, which when completed, will render this spot an 
egant and desirable resort during: the summer 
high medicinal properties 

The present improvements consist of a brick Hotel ninety feet long and 
thirty-two wide; two ranges of cabins one hundred and sixty-two feet long 
each, which, with other buildings in connexion, afford accommodation for 
from ninety to one hundred visitors. 

There are two springs at this establishment, situated within five feetcof 
each other and inclosed in one building. Although rising so near to each 
other, yet they differ most materially in their action on the system. Both 
appear to be peculiarly serviceable in dyspeptic cases, and in such as orig¬ 
inate in a disordered state of the stomach—the one in those, in which in¬ 
flammation'exists, the other in such as proceed from torpidity. They have 
hitherto been known as Large and Small Springs.; but having succeeded 
towards the-close of the last season in procuring a much larger supply of 
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water at the Small Spiring, than is afforded by the Large, a change of 
names became necessary. The large will hereafter be known as the An¬ 
ti-Dyspeptic, aid the Small as the Aperient, which names will serve to 
point out their peculiar characteristics. 

These Springs have been classed by Professor Shepard, as “Mkalint 
Sulphurous ,” a variety so rarely met with, that another is not known in 
the United Spates. The waters are beautifully clear, and highly charged 
with gas, which render them light and extremely pleasant, especially that 
of the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, which produces none of those unpleasant 
sensations so frequently felt on the first drinking of Mineral Waters. 

When first purchased some of the water was submitted to a chemist for 
analysis; the quantity, however, was too small for him to ascertain all its 
ingredients. A more recent examination has been made by Professor C. 


in; 

u: 




furnished us 








cie wmen appears in tne April mmDer (1836) of i'rc 
Journal of Science and arts. 

“The following is the most satisfactory view which 
enable me to present of the condition of these Waters. 

Specific gravity, 1,003. 

SOLUBLE INGREDIENTS. 

Nitrogen, 

Hydro-Sulphuric acid, 

.Bi-Carbonate of Soda,* 

A Soper Carbonate of Lime, 

Chloride of Calcium, 

Chloride of Sodium, 


linman's 



Sulphate of Soda, 

An Alkaline or earthy Crenatc, of both, 

Silicic acid. 

INSOLVBLE INGREDIENTS. 

Sulphuret of Iron, 

Crenate of Per Oxide of Iron, 

Ct * 1 * • .I 

hilioic acid, 

Alumina, 

Silicate of Iron. 








ifferance: 



the two Springs with precision. The new Spring appears to give rise to 
a greater amount of hydro-sulphuric acid, as well as of iron and silicic 
acid. Probably it may differ in still other respects. I have not examin¬ 
ed it for Iodine or Broinine.” 

As no regular analysis was attempted, the quantities in which these 
several ingrdients exist, still remain undetermined. That they are in 
different proportions in the two Springs, is evident not only from their de¬ 
posited, but also from their action oYi the system. The action of the Anti- 
Dyspeptic Spring is diuretic and gently aperient, tending to restore the 

‘ *It cannot be determined whether free carbonic acid exists in these 'Wa¬ 
ters without going into ‘a quantitative analysis.— C. IT. 
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liealthj performance of the functions, and reduce or diffuse tie focal irri¬ 
tation of disease. The Aperient Spring while it possesses all the alka¬ 
line properties of the other, has an aperient and alterative action. Pos¬ 
sessing more iron, (of which the other has but a trace,) it acts more pow¬ 
erfully as a tonic, whilst its other ingredients cause it to act in some cates 
as a very powerful aperient. 

As these Springs have been visited by invalids, only during the two last 
seasons, it is reasonable to suppose that all their properties have not yet 
been discovered, nor all the cases ascertained in which they can be bene¬ 
ficially used. In fact, owing to the small quantity of water furnished 
hitherto by the Aperient Spring, its qualities have been but little tested, 
and there can be no doubt, (judging from its constituents) that it will be 
found eouallv salubrious .as the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, only better adap- 

To give a general idea of the properties of 
these waters, we might say that they are peculiarly serviceable in those 
diseases which originate in a disordered state of the stomach and bowels, 
and also in hepatic affections. It is proper,however, to enter more 
tails, and we therefore, submit the following synopsis of the 
erties of the Anti' Dyspeptic, Spring. 

Medical Properties. 

1. It relieves nausia and headaches, arising from disordered stomachs. 

2. Neutralizes acidity, and if taken at meals, or immediately after, it 
has a tendency to prevent ‘those unpleasant sensations so often experienced 
by invalids, from indiscretion in dieting. 

3. Is an excellent •tonic, exciting appetite and imparting strength to 
digestion. 

4. Quiets irritation of the alimentary canal. 

5. Controls and lessens the force of the circulation when unnaturally 
excited by disease, and often in this way, is remedial in internal inflam¬ 
mation of the organs. 

6. It tranquilizes nervous irritabi 

7. Is a mild and certain expectorant, often allaying dyspnoa^ and pro¬ 
moting recovery from chronic ailments of the chest or wind pipe. 

8. It alters the action of the liver, 
ran 









wise irrelevant 

9. It is also sudorific or 


10. When taken at bedt 

r JL A r 'I # ‘ -Li# 

stifling that indescribable, but too well understood inquietude which bo 
frequently and unhappily interrupts or prevents the repose «f the invalid, 
apd especially of the dyspeptic. 

Having thus briefly stated the properties of this Spring, we submit the 
following statement of cases, treated at the Gray Sulphur, illustrative ef 
the effect of the 1 waters, and in corroboration of what has been advanced. 
Except those which are notieed in their proper places, all are either di¬ 
rectly from the pen of the sufferers .themselves, or were immediately dic¬ 
tated by them in the form in which' they appear in the notes,'' The orig- 
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inals are in our possession, signed by the individuals whose cases are re¬ 
ferred to. 




or 


No. 1. 

Bear Sir ,—I take pleasure in stating that the waters of the Grey Sul¬ 
phur have proved quite beneficial, during a visit of ten days, both to Mrs. 
S. and myself. We have both been suffering with that distressing mala¬ 
dy, Dyspepsia, for a long time, and in my case with a general nervous 
debility, a weak and torpid state of the stomach and the bowels, and at 
times great distress of the head and mind, and nervous excitement, even 
to spasms. After drinking freelyof the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, even at 
meals , the water produced a fine glow and perspiration, suspended the 
nervous irritation and distress, and acting as a tonic for the stomach, cre- 

appetite and enabled me to partake, with impunity, of any 
the solid and delicate dishes with which your table abounded. The 
water of the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, corrected and prevented acidity of 
the stomach, and seemed to give activity and strength to that organ—but 
we required a free use of the Aperient Spring, in the mornings, to pre¬ 
vent a constipation of the bowels, which the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring seem¬ 
ed to produced A glass or two of the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, on retir¬ 
ing, produced a glow, allayed nervous irritation, and induced a line 
night’s sleep; and we have, as well as our servant woman, who was in a 
debilitated slate of health, experienced more benefit here than from any of 
the Waters we have as yet visited. 

Respectfully youiy, Sic. 

No 

Dear Sir ,—It gives me great pleasure to inform you of the general ef¬ 
fects of your Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, in my case. During the three day’s 
trial of the waters, I am convined of its diuretic ahd diaphoretic qualities, 
and in one instance it acted as an alterative on my liver, producing a free 

terns of my disease (Neuralgia) have mitigated, my appetite increased, my 
pulse has become more tranquil and regular, and my sleep more contin¬ 
ued and refreshing. I have also gained strength and weight, (three 
pounds 



No. 

On the 6th of August, 1835,1 arrived at the Gray Sulphur Springs, in 
a state of much depression, accompanied by a fever and a rapid pulse— 
both arising from a complication of disorders belonging to the throat, the 
dtoinach and bowels. In the afternoon I drank of the Anti-Dyspeptic 
Spring, and its immediate effect was to produce a gentle moisture of the 
skin, and to reduce the pulse from an hundred beats in-a minute to about 


*Ib a few instances this effect was complained of, but we found it was 
©illy in., those cas®* where habitual costiveness existed, and this was eas¬ 
ily remedied by making use of the Aperient Spring before breakfast. 
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eight y, In the evening, my system generally was relieved. On going to 
bed I drank of the same spring, aid on the following morning felt a contin¬ 
uance of the same agreeable influence, and an improved appetite. In the 
afternoon there whs a further reduction of pulse, and my fever entirely 
subsided, but partially returned in the night, with quickness of pulse, but 
by wo means accelerated as it was when I came. In the course of ths 
second day, the pulse beat sixty per minute , but quickened again. The 
first twenty-four or thirty-six hours experience was followed by similar 
effects, the two following days, one of which I confined myself to the 
Aperient Spring, and perceived no difference. Neither of them had the 
effect to move my bowels, hut on the contrary to constipate them. I am 
much inclined to believe, that a continuance of these waters might have 

influence unon mv very singular , very troublesome, and very 


a 
obs 
my 
was 






case 





can judge of their agreeable effect 
and system generally, in so short a time 
a continued reduction of the pulse from an accelerated action, pro 
at the-Sulphur Spring, by drinking its waters; but it varied, 





being considerably quickened in the evening and during the night, 
appetite was much improved and continued uniform. I regret 
could not remain long enough at the Grey Sulphur to test its effects upon 
my chronic complaints. 

No. 


Mr. H 


■had 




frequent hemorrhages, accompanied with a i( 
the chest—his cough was slight, but he suffered much from phlegm 
Twenty-four hours after being at the Grey Sulphur, on examining his 
pulse, it was found to be about one hondred. Made use of the Anti-Dys- 
'■ " taking about three tumblers per diem. Three days after, 



same nour oi tne aay,j ms puise was again examined and 
bund to be reduced to seventy-six beats per minute, and he felt much 

better. Having left home for-Spring, he thought it his duty to go 

there. About a month after, he returned. He had gradually improved 

IdentTy so. His pu 
not get it 

from eierb -five to ninety, 

afternoon of 


in health, and looked much 
however, was much 
_ the Grey 

and in the afternoon was 








risen 



day 









After remaining five days, he again left for the-Spring, his pulse 

varied, during his stay at the Grey, from seventy-five to ninety, but 
never reached so high as one hundred. His complexion became clearer, 
his spirits better, and his cough entirely left him. It had been gradually 

lessening at the— -Spring, hut he could not get rid of it altogether, 

and was, moreover, very annoying to him early in the mornings. In re¬ 
ply to an enquiry, he stated, -after a little reflection,, “that he had not 
coughed once, that he could recollect, since his (recent) arrival at the 
Grey, and expectorated with more ease the phlegm which collected in his 
throat.” 

Note.—T he above is extracted from notes we kept of a few cases du¬ 
ring last summer. Not intending, at filst, to publish themj we did not 
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ask tlie consent of Mr. H.', and we hope he will pardon the liberty we 
have taken . 

The three following cases, which occurred in 1834, we give from notes 
made soon after, and whilst the circumstances were fresh in our memory, 
and for the correctness of which we hold ourselves responsible. 

No. 5. 


Mr. A. W. of Baltimore, arrived at the Grey Sulphur, in August, 1834. 
His health had been feeble for some time, though in appearance he looked 
but little like an invalid. On the morning of the second day after his ar¬ 
rival at the Grey Sulphur, he had, whilst standing at the Spring house, a 
considerable hemorrhage—a half pint of blood, at least, was spit up in a 
very short time. A little common salt was administered, which had the 
effect of stopping it. It being deemed improper for him to move immedi¬ 
ately, he was induced to lie down on one of the benches. About half an 
hour after this occurrence, his pulse was felt for the first time. It then 
beat one hundred and eighteen per minute; nor did it vary for the next 
half hour. He was persuaded to take some of the water of the Anti- 
Dyspeptic Spring, which he was loth at first to do, lest a recurrence of 
the hemorrhage should take place. He took about a half pint of water, 
in small quantities at a time, with intervals of from fifteen to twenty min¬ 
utes between eaeh. In about an hour from the drinking of the first por¬ 
tion of the water, the pulse was reduced to ninety-eight beats per minute. 
Soon after, he was assisted up to his room and put; to bed. His pulse 
was not again examined until about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, (the hem- 

occurred about 10 o’clock, A. M.) it was then found to have 
fallen to eighty-six. In the course of the day, he had taken about a pint 
of water, in quantities of about a half tumbler at a time. The next morn¬ 
ing his pulse was again examined, and found to have fallen to eighty-four 
beats per minute. In the course of the day, he left his bed and came 
down stairs, and the day following, he left the Grey for the Red Sulphur, 
obtain Medical advice. His pulse was not examined after he left his 





No 


Mr. M., of South-Carolina, had been long a dyspeptic, and had suffer¬ 
ed, for many years, from Chronic Diarrhaa. Early in the season of 1834, 
he visited the Saratoga Springs—the water proved injurious to him.— 
From thence he visited the White Sulphur, Salt Sulphur, and Red Sul¬ 
phur Springs, without experiencing material benefit. When he arrived 
at the Grey Sulphur Springs, he was exceedingly feeble and had to be as¬ 
sisted about, and for several days scarce ever left his chamber, except at 
meal times. His passages were very frequent, from eight to ten during'- 
the night, and about the same number during the day. He' had entirely 
lost the power of secreting mine, and all liquids which he drank passed 
through his bowels mixed up with undigested food. His passages were 
thin and of a whitish cla tf color, apparantly made up of water and undi¬ 
gested food, the latter so little changed as to be easily recognised. In 
days, his passages were reduced to from two to three each night. 
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and about the same number during the day, the consistency and color also 
changed. In a week’s time, this change was still greater. The number 
of passages were about the same, but they became of a bright yellow col¬ 
or, and similar to a child’s in consistency. He moreover secreted urine 
freely, and on one occasion he informed us, that he had passed a large 
quantity of “pore bile.” His bowels remained nearly in this state, du¬ 
ring the time he remained at the Spring, (about a fortnight,) but he im¬ 
proved greatly in bodily health, walked out, was cheerful, and in every 
respect appeared better. The intended stoppage of the stage hurried 
him off earlier than he wished. He left the Grey Sulphur with the belief 
that he had derived considerable benefit from the use of the Waters. It 
is proper to remark, that his appetite was enormous, and that he did not 
restrict himself in his diet. 



f 


No. 7 




-arrived at the Grey Sulphur Springs about 4 o’clock in 

the afternoon. He had been for some time m a delicate state of health 
and had suffered much during the day. Early in the morning h® had 
been seized with nausea, which brought on vomiting. The irritation in¬ 
creased during the day, and the vomiting became frequent and easily eli¬ 
cited—all food was immediately rejected, and so irritable became the 
stomach, that two mouthfuls of water, taken a short time before reaching; 
the Grey Sulphur, were thrown up before he could recline back in his 
carriage. He was very much exhausted when he arrived, but without sil¬ 
ting down, requested to be shown to the Spring. We accompanied him 
down. He took a glass of the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, paused for a few 
seconds, then took another. A minute or two elapsed, and he then drank 
several in quick succession. The precise properties of the water had 
not then been ascertained, and we felt bound to caution him against ma¬ 
king such free use of an untried water, although we then knew 
his case. He laid down the glass and walked up to the house wnn ui 
On the way, he mentioned the particulars already given—in continua- 
he stated, that on drinking the first tumbler of water, he experienced 
a slight nausea, as the first of it reached the coat of the stomach, but that 
this wore off almost instantaneously. Being much exhausted and ex¬ 
ceedingly thirsty, he determined to venture a second, although he firmly 
believed that both would be thrown up, Not the slightest nausea was 
experienced on drinking the second tumbler of water. Surprised at this 
effect, he determined to ascertain what would be the effect of taking it in 
larger quantities, and for this purpose he drank about four tumblers more, 
when he was prevented from proceeding further by our remarks. The 
great quantity he had taken, not only produced no unpleasant sensations, 
but on the contrary, removed those he had previously experienced, and 
served to revive him. In the course of the afternoon, he took two or 
three glasses more of the water. About 7 o’clock, supper was served, of 
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which he partook freely, making choice of substantial food, such as boil¬ 
ed chicken, bread, rice, &c. Not the slightest nausea was produced,-— 
Fearing a recurrence the next morning, lie was advised to take some of 
the water before he left his bed. We were informed, that a slight nau¬ 
sea was felt, but it immediately wore off on drinking a glass of water.— 
In similar attacks, which this gentleman had previously had, each was 
succeeded by such costiveness that medicine had to be resorted to. In 
the present one, there was no occasion for medicine; the evacuations were 
large and the bowels continned regular during the time he remained; nor 
did he at any time thereafter, experience any nausea, with which we 
were made acauainted. 


No 


Extract of a letter , dated New Fori, Jan , 21, 1836. 

“It gives me great pleasure to inform you, that I fully realized all the 
benefit I had been led to anticipate from the use of the Waters of the 
Grey Sulphur (Anti-Dyspeptic) Spring, with which you so kindly pro¬ 
vided me. On Monday morning, I was very sea sick, so that I could not 
leave my berth without vomiting, but on taking half a tumbler of the wa¬ 
ter, I was sensibly relieved. I continued to use it agreeably to your di¬ 
rections, taking half a tumbler at intervals of fifteen minutes, till the bot¬ 
tle was exhausted. By that time, I had so far recovered as to be able to 
go about the deck with great comfort, and. took a 'hearty meal, both at 
dinner and supper. The next morning, however, the weather having be¬ 
come more boisterous, and the sea running high, I was again very sick, 
but my resource had failed me, and I had only to yield myself quietly to 
the Influence of 'that most distressing affection. From the result of the 
experiment, 1 am satisfied that it is the best remedy for sea sickness that I 
have ever heard of, and that, had not the supply of water failed, 1 should 
not have lost one meal during the voyage. 

The following note which has been kindly furnished us, refers to the 
same subject:— 

Dear Sir ,—The following is an extract of a letter received by me, from 

Mr. J. II., who went passenger by the Steam Boat Wm. Gibbons, in Jan. 

uary last, showing the very beneficial effects of the Grey Sulphur Water, 
in relieving him from sea sickness. 

“The effects of the water on me, were most beneficial, and while the 
supply lasted, relieved me entirely of nausea, so that I was enabled to eat 


:easure 


Having been at sea with Mr. H., I bear testimony that he is a com¬ 
plete victim to sea sickness, and I do not know any one on whom the 
effects of that water could be better tested. 

No. 9. 

&ir f —It affords me pleasure to bear testimony to the efficacy of the "’ra¬ 
ters of the Grey Sulphur Spring In my case. I have been suffering from 
Dyspepsia, for at least fifteen years, during which time it has made fear¬ 
ful inroads on a naturally delicate constitution. The disease had pro¬ 
gressed so far (a few years ago) that the slight stimulus of food, produc- 
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cause, i 
my bodily 




ed an immediate evacuation after every meal, This slate of things could, 
not last, and a most violent inflammation of the bowels ensued, which 
brought me to the borders of the grave, and eventuated in the formation 

of a fistula in anno . The sinusses spread so far, and became so numer. 

oils, that I was forced to have some of them laid open, but having a pre¬ 
disposition to pulmonary affections, it was not deemed prudent to operate 
on all of them. My digestive organs had not recovered their strength, 
and the irritation of undigested food, (though I had lived extremely low) 
kept up the inflammation, and this at last extended to the neck of the 
bladder, and became extremely distressing. To remove the inflamma- 

obtain relief, I had recourse to mustard poultice 
the relief was very temporary. Whilst suffering much 
was induced to set off for the Virginia Springs. At that 
health w'as so much impaired, that I was almost incapable of transacting 
business: all employmennt, (even reading) was irksome to me. My 
gestion was so bad that I scarce knew what to live on; every thing, 
ever plain, appeared to disagree with me, and I was at times truly weari¬ 
ed of life, for I looked forward only to a life of pain and suffering. Such 
was my situation, when in 1834, I left my home for the Springs. On 
my journey, I did not improve in health, but on the contrary, had a slight 
attack of diarrhoea. The irritation around the bladder continued, or rath¬ 
er increased, so that I was obliged to make use of opiates daily, and 
sometimes, two or three 'times in- the'course of the day. The first Spring 
I arrived at, was the Grey Sulphur. This I consider fortunate, as I found, 
on trial, that all of the others were too stimulating for me, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Red Sulphur, aid from that, 1 am not aware of experien¬ 
cing any material benefit. Be this as it may, it enabled me satisfactorily 
to ascertain that the traters of the Grey Sulphur Spring, were decidedly 
beneficial in my case. I can scarcely describe my situation when I ar¬ 
rived at your Spring. I was weak, feverish, and laboring under a kind 
of nervous excitement, whilst the inflammation had evidently increased, 
and I suffered much from it, especially towards evening. I have been 
thus particular, that the action of the water may be more distinctly under¬ 
stood. The first day of my arrival, I drank freely 

I took no note of the quantity, but dr 
thirsty, or had an inclination, and I must confess, with but little expecta¬ 
tion of finding relief, or at least, not immediate, for your Spring had not 
then obtained that celebrity, which I am glad to find it has since acquir¬ 
ed. Judge, then, of my very agreeable surprise, at finding in the eve¬ 
ning, (the time when the paroxisms of pain were usually the most violent,) 
that they were so slight that I had no need of medicine. I retired to 
rest and slept soundly. The next day I was not at all annoyed, and at 
the usual time, I scarcely perceived that there was any irritation at all.— 
The third day I was entirely relieved, and had no return during my stay 
at the Spring, nor had I occasion once to use any medicine. 

Other changes not less important, also took place. The diarrhoea ceas¬ 
ed on the second day, and in the course of the week the evacuations, 
from being thin and of a whitish clay colour, became of an orange colour, 
and acquired considerable firmness, and in a short time afterward. 
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quired all the characteristics of healthy passages. It is needless to say that 
my digestion had improved. One thing is worthy of rema k, and that, is, 
that I found myself able to digest, not only plain food, but also the richer 
kinds, and even desserts; and this without suffering, and even without 
experiencing any unpleasant feeling after meals. I should here state, 
however, that I invariably took from one to two tumblers of the water af¬ 
ter each meal, and I found this peculiarly serviceable after breakfast, when 
the tea (or coffee) became (almost invariably at first) acid. During my 
sojourn with you, I improved in every respect, and even the discharge 
from the fistulas ceased nearly altogether, and I returned home in (com¬ 
paratively) excellent health, which I enjoyed, until unfortunately I 
attacked with the influenza during the last winter. From that time 
pan to retrograde, and when summer arrived, I was in almost as bad 
dition as the ye? r previous. The inflammation and irritation were quite as 
violent, and my digestion had again become disordered. I had experi¬ 
enced too much relief at the Grey Sulphur, to hesitate long as to the 
course proper to be pursued, and I again had the pleasure of visiting 
them the last season. I have only to say, that the same happy effects 
were produced, the only difference I observed was, that these were not so 
immediate as the year previous, but I amply compensated for this by their 
permanency. And I have now the pleasure of stating to you, that I have 
enjoyed, and am now enjoying (February 12th) better health than I have 
known for the last ten or twelve years, and most happy am I to state to 
you, that I have not had the slightest indication of inflammation in those 
regions where I had suffered so much. 


I 


Dear Sir 


No 





Mr. B. has had a bronchial affection for many years, which at times, 
was so distressing as to compel him to remain propped up in a sitting 
posture, in bed, the whole night, and in this mode obtain some sleep.— 
To obtain relief from this affection, he now travelled. When he first ar¬ 
rived at the Grey Sulphur, the cough was very troublesome. Made use 
of the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, which had the effect of producing a gentle 

effect was continued whenev- 
time 






was 


his stay. The cough 
it almost disappeared altogether. At first 
there was considerable difficulty in getting up the phlegm, but after drink¬ 
ing the water a short time, it was expectorated with ease. During the 
time he was at the Grey Sulphur, he slept well—had an excellent appe¬ 
tite, and could easily digest whatever he partook of. B. 

The above statement of cases, was submitted to Professors James Moul¬ 
trie, jun., and S. Henry Dickson, of the Medical 'College of the State of 
South-Carolina. The following letters will show the opinion enter¬ 
tained by these gentlemen relative to the medical properties of these wa¬ 
ters. 


Charleston , February 11//t, 1836. 
Sir 3 —I have overlooked your intended publication, together 
V accompanying documents. 1 think the statements furnished by 


Dear 
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the latter, fully authorise you to put forth what you propose. The amount 
of experience with the waters is very small, to be sure, but such as it is, 
it is calculated to excite strong presumption in their favor. Indeed, con¬ 
sidering their analysis, jointly with the facts furnished in your documents, 
I have confident expectations that they will prove among the most useful 
discoveries of that sort, yet made in our country. All 3ms early known 
of them, encourages us to look for future corroboration of the impression 
you have imbibed respecting their virtues. Considering their elements, 
they cannot be nugatory, and must, therefore, be productive of benefit 
or mischief. Reasoning from what we already know, the evidence ap¬ 
pears to be altogether in favor of a salutary result. 

Very truly, yours, 

JAMES MOULTRIE, Juw. M. D. 


J. D. Leg a re 






, 1836. 

Dear Sir,—I have perused with attention and interest the papers sent 
me, containing reports of cases in which the Waters of your Virginia 
Spring have been tried; and do not hesitate to express the opinion, that 
they fully justify the statements made in your proposed publication. Pro¬ 
fessor Shepard’s analysis exhibits a singular combination of ingredients, 
and prepare us to anticipate striking and gratifying results from the use 
of Waters containing remedies of such obvious efficiency. I confess, 1 
am led to entertain sanguine 

patients, from these fountains, and shall be much disappointed 
“Grey Sulphur Springs” do not soon attain a high rank among the sum 
mer resorts of invalids, and of the fashionable world. 

With great regard, I remain, Dear Sir, yours, faithfully, 

S. HENRY DICKSON, M 










J. D. Legare, Esq. 

We here close for the present, our account of the Medical Properties of 
the Grey Sulphur Springs. The report of cases might have been more ex- 

ed by the use of these" Waters. 

Invalids, with strongly marked cases, will in all probability, visit these 
Springs, during the next and succeeding seasons, and it is our intention 
to preserve a record of suchi as may be communicated to us. 

JOHN D. L 
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WINCHESTER, 

The reader will doubtless recellect that this flourishing town was estab- 

the year 1752, In 1738, there were but two 
run. It is now a very wealthy corporate town— 
itice—is the seat of justice for the county of Frederick— 
the supreme courts of chancery and law are held for 
the county—the residence of many distinguished lawyers and physicians 
—has a flourishing academy and numerous classical and English schools 
—many mechanical establishments of first order—some thirty or forty 
retail stores—a number of taverns kept in best style—several confection¬ 
ary shops—several merchant tailors, and almost every variety of business 
clone in our seaport cities. Its buildings are many of brick of superior 
order. Taylor’s Hotel is conspicuous for its great size and elegance of 
structure. Its front on Loudon street is ninety feet and runs its wings 
one hundred and thirty back—contains seventy rooms—is calculated to 


entertain numerous companies of visitors and boarders, and is kept 

superb style. This building is three stories ; the basement story is divi. 

ded into cellars and several rooms furnished in the neatest manner; the 

into lodging rooms, which are also furnished in neat style, 
a immense 







Within the last five or six years a rail-road has been constructed from 
Winchester to Harper’s Ferry, on the Baltimore highway ; six or seven 
spacious warehouses erected at the commencement of the road, and is 
the place of deposit of vast quantities of merchandise and produce of 
every variety. It now contains upwards of 4,000 inhabitants, and is a 

great business. Several gentlemen, descended from German 
ancestors, who have accumutated considerable wealth, are among them. 
It has two Presbyterian edifices, handsomely built, as places of public 
worship; one Catholic chapel; two Methodist meeting houses, and a 
splendid Episcocal church lately erected; the Baptists have a meeting 
house, as also the German Lutherans ; and the Friends have a neat brick 
building. The people are divided into various religious sects, and it is 
believed much piety prevails. It is doubtless one of the finest watered 
towns in the valley, and a place of general good health. Fine water is 
conveyed through iron pipes to almost every part of the town; there are 
many hydrants erected in the streets; and many of the citizens have the 
'water conveyed into their yards. This water is taken from a fine lime¬ 
stone spring about half a mile west of the town. There is a regular or. 

ganised Fire company, remarkable for their excellent; discipline and ac¬ 
tivity. But few houses have ever been destroyed by fire. The author 
collects seeing an old house on Loudon street destroyed by fire upwards 
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of thirty years ago; the wind blew a strong gale from the N. W. and 
notwithstanding the opposite side of the street was closely built with 
wooden houses, such was the activity of the fire company and other citi¬ 
zens, that every building was saved except the one which first took fire* 
Several years afterwards, a fire broke out in a wooden building at the N* 
end of the town, and the flames spread with great rapidity. It was said 
that twenty-two buildings took fire at the same time, and but two small 
buildings consumed; those two belonged to an old gentleman by the 
name of Benjamin Rutherford, and stood about one hundred and fifty 
yards apart. The astonishing exertions and activity of the fire company, 
together with the aid of every citizen, and even ladies, saved twenty out of 
the twenty-two buildings on fire at the same time; and what was remarkable, 
" " damage was done the buildings were saned. A few years ago, 
were three old wooden buildings on Loudon street burnt 
the flames 


dameges were which done.— 
,v jixty years ago, a framed building on Loudon street,which was called 
the “Long Ordinary,” was destroyed by fire, and an old. building on the 
west side of the town, called u The Brewery,” was destroyed by fire.— 
The author recollects seeing this building on fire. It is believed that the 
foregoing statement contains a true account of all the houses destroyed by 
fire for the last sixty or seventy years. So that it may truly be said, that 
Winchester has heretofore been very fortunate. 








STAUNTON, 




war” 



This town may with truth be said to be classical ground 
of the Revolution, the Legislature had assembled at Richmond 
emy advanced to the seat of government, and the Assembly adjourned 
and met at Charlottesville—Tarlton pursued them thither, and they again 

adjourned and met at Staunton—here they finished their session. Tarl¬ 
ton did not dare to interrupt them there, for the best of all reasons : the 
people of Augusta and adjoining counties were a brave, hardy, and active 
race, well acquainted with the use of the rifle; and if Tarlton had ventured 

ue them to Staunton, he would in all probability have met with aii- 
‘Cowpen defeat. 55 The citizens turned out manfully 
and determined to contest his march to that place, and protect their leg¬ 
islators in their deliberations. 

Winchester* has in 


















privileges, its own 

ace for holding 
is the residence 


stice, is 

e Superior court 

6f several distinguished lawyers and physicians, and is the site of a Lu 
natic Hospital of great reputation. It has several beautiful edifices erec¬ 
ted for public worship, and fifteen or twenty retail stores, with four or 
five taverns kept in good style. It is surrounded by many valuable farms, 
and a considerable number of elegant brick dwelling bouses, has several 
turnpike roads leading to East and West, North and South, from which 
it derives great advantages, and of course is a place, of extensive busi¬ 
ness. In all human probability, it is destined at some future day to be¬ 
come the site of our State government. Its central situation—the fine 
health of the country—its contiguity to the numerous mineral springs— 
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its safety from danger of invasion from a foreign enemy in time of Wap, 
present most cogent arguments in its favor; and whenever our western 
counties shall "be filled with population, we will have a considerable ma¬ 
jority of the free white population west of the Blue Ridge, and it appears 
to the mind of the author, that the people of the west will not rest satis¬ 
fied with their seat of government in its present situation. 

Staunton has become conspicuous in the history of our State for other 
important reasons. It is the place where two large conventions of 
citizens were held some years ago, for deliberating on the great ques¬ 
tion of reforming our State Constitution. The last of which conventions 
was held in the month bf July, 1825. In this convention upwards of one 
hundred members attended. Their proceedings were characterized by 
great temperance, but much energy. A most solemn appeal was made to 
the Legislature on this vital question, and at the ensuing: session 








majority of the citizens in favor of the necessity of calling a 
convention for the purpose of revising and amending the organic law of 
our State. This body was elected in the spring of 1826, and assembled 
at the capital in the city of Richmond, the ensuing autumn, and drew up 
certain amendments to the original constitution, which were submitted 
to the^jeople for their final ratification or rejection. There were many of 
our ablest statesmen opposed to its ratification, but a majority of our citi¬ 
zens voted for its adoption. 

LEWISBURG. 


This is a thriving village in the county of Greenbrier, west of the Al¬ 
legany mountains. It is yet but a small village, but the seat of justice 
for the county. There is a superior court; of law and chancery and a 
qourt of appeals. It has become conspicuous in the history of the State, 
from the circumstance that a convention was lately held there of the citi¬ 
zens of the western part of the commonwealth, by which resolutions were 
passed, recommending a further amendment of the State Constitution, so 
as to give a more equal representation of the two great divisions of the 
State in the General Assembly. Neither is it undeserving of celebrity on 
account of its several religious edifices, among which the Presbyterian 
deserves first to be named from its size and commodious internal arrange¬ 
ment. The Methodists and Baptists respectively, have also chaste and 
convenient houses for public worship. There are several elegant brick 
dwelling houses in the village; from six to seven retail stores ; and two 
public hotels, under excellent management. From the locality of the vil¬ 
lage, situated in the midst of a productive country, steadily increasing in 
population and wealth, it is destined to become a place of considerable bu¬ 
siness and importance. The face of the country contiguous to and sur¬ 
rounding the village, is beautifully diversified by hills and vallies, woods 
and fertile fields; and the town, with the whole of the circumjacent region, 
is remarkable for the salubrity and healthiness of its climate. 

THE FINE ARTS. 


From the youth of our commonwealth, and the character of our 'people, 
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devoted almost exclusively, as they have been, to agriculture and its col¬ 
lateral pursuits, we cannot as yet, nor is it yet expected that we can, pro¬ 
duce before the world, any Masters in the fine arts comparable with the 
old Masters of Europe. Yet, notwithstanding the fact that we have as 
yet no representitive m sculpture to stand by the side of Canova, nor in 
painting, a champion to compete with a Titian, a Guido, or a Stuart, yet 
we have not been wholly denied the genii if of the pencil. Some ten years 

since, in the county of Berkeley, a young man of the name of-M’Cau- 

try, with the intuitive perception only exhibited by true genius,commenced, 
first in playful sketches, and shortly after in more serious efforts, the di- 
vine art of painting. Encouraged by his rapid advancement, he subse. 

self in the business of his choice. He promised much from improvement; 
but shortly after his return to his native country, he died, and with him 
the hopes of his friends. 

Six years ago, a Mr. Henry Bowen, of Frederick county, a self-taught 
artist, commenced the business of a portrait painter, and such was his 
proficiency in the art that it may be almost said of him he was accom¬ 
plished in it from the outset. He has since devoted himself assiduously 
to his employment, and has earned thereby, from the striking fidelity of 
his sketches to truth and to nature, a well-merited reputation. The au¬ 
thor can bear the safest testimony to this character, from the specimens of 
Mr. Bowen’s work which he has seen* 


CULTURE OF 





The excellent lady of Mr. Amos Lupton, residing within 
half miles west of Winchester, has met with very encouraging success in 

her efforts at producing silk from the cultivation of the trees and the do¬ 
mestication of the worm. She exhibited to the author several pair of 
hose she had manufactured from this silk, and stated her intention of 
having the residue of the raw material spun, and woven into articles of 
wearing apparel. A hired woman, meantime, Was employed m spinning 
the silk from the cocoons upon? the common flax-wheel* and really made 
considerable headway in her delicate task. We hope that Mrs. Lupton 
will persevere in the enterprise: for we cannot but believe that our soi 


and climate 
been 
plants 




successful in? the raising 
own very 




HYBRIDOUS, 

» *4 

An animal was begotten between the buck attd a young cow about 
twenty years ago. This extraordinary and beautiful animal was produc¬ 
ed in the neighborhood of Zaire’s Old Furnace. The owner intended 
selling it to a butcher to mike a veal of it; bat the late Maj. Bean pur¬ 
chased it, and intended to raise it by hand. He kept it several weeks*, 
but it died, and with it the hopes of Mr. Bean- and many of the neighbors. 
Mr. Bean flattered himself with high expectations of having in his pos¬ 
session one of the most rare, beautiful, and extraordinary curiosities in na^ 
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lure’s works. The author did not get the opportunity of seeing this sin¬ 
gular creature, but several of his neighbors visited Mr, Bean for the ex¬ 
press purpose of viewing it, who reported the facts to the writer of this 
narrative. It was said to exhibit the head, neck, sholders and forelegs of 
its sire, and hinder parts that of the clam, and promised to grow to pretty 
good size- It was a male. 

The author saw the skin of a double calf in the nighborhood of Luray. 
The hide was carefully taken off and stuffed. It had a double body, two 
distinct heads^ and two tails, four perfect eyes, and but four legs. This 
singular extra natural production was* in possession of Capt. John Gate- 
wood, jr. 

A COW WITH SIX LEGS. 


Fifteen or sixteen years ago the late Samuel 







made regular motions. They hung 
smaller than the other lees. 


or owned a cow 
frequently saw. 

it walked these lees 
over on each side, and were much 


SPLENDID IMPROVED FARM 








Bushrod B.. Washington, Esq., a few years ago erected a very large 
brick dwelling house, in the ueihborhood of Charlestown, Jefferson coun¬ 
ty, with all the necessary offices. This building with other improvements 
cost upwards of thirty thousand dollars. 

The building was finished in 
ture; but unfortunately, some two or three years ago, it accidentally took 
'fire; and all theinterior works were consumed. But the writer is informed 
Mr. W, has lately rebuilt it. The author obtained a sketch of its dimen¬ 
sions, but has unfortunately mislaid the memorandum. Suffice it to say ? 
it is one of the largest and most elegant edifices in our country. 

Judge Henry St. G. Tucker has erected in the neighborhood of Lee- 
town a most splendid stone building—rough cast, finished in beautiful 

•three stories high; but the writer does not recollect the exact size 

Ing. Jefferson county contains 
large dwelling houses, 

Berkeley county has many fine buildings and highly improved 
county of Clarke, David H. Allen, Esq r , has lately eree 
on a beautiful eminence, from which there i; 
of the Blue Ridge and adjacent country. It is sixty-six 
feet by fifty, with a splendid portico, supported by a beautiful colonade 
twenty-five feet high, of solid pine pillars. 

In front of the house is an extended lawn, partly covered with a sheet 
of transparent water, which adds greatly to the novelty and beauty of the 
scenery. Mr. Allen informed tie' writer, that some years ago the water 
course contained much dark alluvian mud, on each side, very miry and 
difficult to cross. He hauled out six thousand wagon loads of the mud 
upon the adjoining high lands, which so increased the fertility, that, for 
several years it was too rich for the production of wheat. 

Mr. Allen is pretty extensively engaged in the stock way. A few years 


of the edii 
a great number of 
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ago, lie at cue time owned one hundred and twenty head of horses, and 
a large stock of improved black cattle, sheep and hogs. Mr. Allen was 
bred to the law, but having married the daughter of the late Col. Griffin 
Taylor, got this fine estate by her; and Ms father being also wealthy, he 
-soon abandoned the practice, and lived a retired and private life ever 
since. 

Edward Jaquline Smith, Esq., has built a fine brick dwelling house, 
large and tastefully finished, on an extensive farm in the same neighbor¬ 
hood. He is a most judicious and successful fanner. 

Col. J. W. Ware has erected a fine large brick building near Mr- 

is also a successful farmer—is remarkable for breeding the very 
finest cattle ; and his stable has been the stand, for several years, of the 
very finest horses which have been imported into aur country. 

Col. Joseph Tuly, in the county of Clarke, has built a most splendid 
and expensive mansion on his beautiful farm in the neighborhood of Mill- 
wood, which he has named “Tulyries.” To give a detailed account of 
fhis fine building would be tedious, and perhaps tiresome to the reader. 

is sufficient to say that this edifice is silty feet by forty, of the best of 
brick—finished from the base to the attick in the most elegant style of 
modern architecture, and is covered with tin. A spacious portico, sup¬ 
ported underneath with massive marble slabs, with pillars of solid pine, 
twenty-eight feet high, supporting the roof— forming a most beautiful col* 
onade, based on square marble blocks ; the porch floor laid with white 

marble, and marble steps; a spacious entry; a spiral stair.way running 

from the passage to the summit, on which there is a handsome cupola 
with a large brass ball erected : the fire places decorated with the finest 
marble mantles; Ms doors and windows of the best mahogany; with a 
green house in which there is sheltered a great variety of the richest ex¬ 
otic plants and flowers; the yard decorated with a great variety of native 
and imported trees and shrubbery, with several orange trees which bear 
fruit handsomely. Adjoining the yard, an extensive park is enclosed in 
the forest, within which enclosure there are a number of native elks and 
deer. The old buck elk will not suffer any stranger to intrude on his 
premises. Col. Tuly’s father was born and raised in the state of Jersey, 
learned the trade of a tanner, came to Virginia a young man, commence 
business on a small capital, and amassed a very considerable estate, 
greater part of which he devised to his only son Joseph. The Col. car¬ 
ries on the tanning business extensively, and has added considerably to 
the estate left him by his father. He farms extensively and successfully, 
—and largely in the stock way. 

Mr. John Kerfoot, twenty-five or thirty years ago, built a large, com¬ 
fortable brick dwelling, finished in plain style, with most of his offices 
and all his slaves’ houses of the same material. In approaching his res¬ 
idence it strikes the eye of the stranger as a sprightly village. Mr Ker¬ 
foot is beyond question one of the most enterprising, judicious, and suc¬ 
cessful farmers in our section of country. He has acquired more w ealth 
by his agricultural pursuits, than any individual within the author’s 
knowledge; has raised a large family of sons and daughters, and provi¬ 
ded handsomely for them all; has giren each of his sons fine farms and 
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every necessary to commence business. His daughters as they have mar¬ 
ried and left him have each of them been handsomely portioned off, Mr, 
Kerfoot is, and has been for many years a member of the Baptist church 
a liberal, consistent and most worthy qiember. He is rigidly punctual 
in his pecuniary engagements ; it is said of him that he was never kno wn 
to fail in a single instance to pay or fulfill any engagement he has enter¬ 
ed into. Thus coming up to the golden Gospel rule of “doing to others 
as he would they should do unto him.” 

Mr. John Richardson is now the owner of the fine tract of land former¬ 
ly owned by, and the residence of, the late Col. Warner Washington, call¬ 
ed “Fairfield”, on which he has established an extensive distillery. The 
house is built of brick, attached to which a large yard is enclosed 
and nicely floored with the same material, for the purpose of raising and 
fattening pork. About every two months he sends off to the Baltimore 
market from eighty to one hundred head of finely fattened hogs. Mr. 
Richardson is a man of great industry and enterprise—farms extensive 
and raises a fine stock of improved cattle. He, like many of our citizens, 
is the builder of his own fortune, having commenced on a y.ery small cap¬ 
ital. 

The Rev. Thomas Kenneriy has lately erected a beautiful, plain, ex¬ 
tensive brick mansion at “Greenway court,” the ancient residence of the 

late Lord Fairfax, now in the county of Clarke near the White Post vil¬ 
lage. James Madison Hite, E«q P , resides in an elegant brick mansion, 
contiguous to the stone bridge. 

Doct. James Hay has lately built in the same neighborhood a truly 
splendid edifice of considerable size and finished in Hue most elegant 
manner. 

Doctor Berkeley, previous to his death, was engaged in erecting a brick 
house near the Shenandoah, of very extensive dimensions, but before he 
had finished it he was most cruelly murdered by his slaves, and his body 
consumed in a tremendous fire. He was robbed of a large sum of money 
by them, which they scattered about amongst their confederates—part of 
which was found ; but it was said at the time, that a considerable part of 
it was lost. John Rust, Esq., has lately purchased a part of Doctor 
Berkeley^ es 












Doctor Berkeley was 
imd two males, were 
court, i 
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Three of 



aves, one female 







convicted for the murder, in Frederick 
at Winchester, in the month of July, 1818. 
The representatives of the Doctor obtained an act of assembly, authoris¬ 
ing them to sell off a number of the slaves who were suspected with be¬ 
ing concerned in the murder,, and they were sent to the South and sold. 
This-estate now lies in the county of Warren. 

'Capt. Robert C. Burwell, just before the late war,had erected an elegant 
'brick mansion in the neighborhood of Millwood. At the commencement 
of the war he commanded a company of the militia, and marched at the 
head of his company, and joined 4he standard of his country at Norfolk, 
ife fell a sacrifice to that unhealthy climate and died. 

Previously to leaving Ivprae, fie provided his last will, in which Ijv clevis- 
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•€<! his fine estate to 


own 
The 




Nelson, Esq., who married his sister, and now 



Col. Charle 


his fine farm about 




commenced, 



before his death, on 


S. of Winchester, a very large brick dwe 
but died before it was finished. Since Ms death it has been fini 
and mw is the residence of John S. Magill, Esq., one of his sdns. 







brick dwelling,.about 
eminence 
the adjacent country and 
t is covered with 
#? 






dwelling at the north 


Mr. Wilkm A. Carter is now erecting a 
two miles W. of Newtown Stephensburg, on 
commands a most fascinating view of this villa 
mountains cast ad west, for a vast 
lish slate. 

Joseph Neill, Esq., has erec 
end ofN. T. Slepfoenshurg, plastered and neatly whitened on the outside. 
His neat little farm on which the buildings are erected adjoins the vil¬ 
lage. 

Mr. Isaac Hollingsworth has erected a splendid brick dwelling near 
Winchester, contiguous to his fine mills—his yard and curtilages hand¬ 
somely enclosed with first rate stone walls. 

There a number of other brick dwelling houses in the several counties 
named, exclusive of those particularly mentioned; and there are a consid¬ 
erable number of fine large stone buildings. 

The residence of George H. Burwell, Esq., is most splendidly improv¬ 
ed with stone buildings. It adjoins the village of Millwood, called “Car¬ 
ter Hall.” The main building is sixty-six feet by thirty, three stories ; 
with a wing at each end twenty-one feet long, two stories high ; the 
whole building finished in the most tasteful style of modern architecture. 
This was the former residence of the late Col. Nathaniel Burwell, a gen¬ 
tleman of great wealth. The buildings stand oh a beautiful eminence, 
and command a delightful view of the Blue Ridge and the adjacent 
neighborhood. The water is conveyed by force pumps from a fine spring 
k> the dwelling house, yards, and stables, at a distance of about three 
hundred yards. This fine farm may with truth foe said to be among the 
most elegantly improved estates west of the Blue Ridge. 

Maj. Seth Mason has lately built a spacious stone dwelling, stone 
barn and stable, on the waters of Crooked Run, in the county of Frederick. 
The buildings are erected on a beautiful eminence, and command a fine 
view of the Blue Ridge a vast distance. From the Majoris yard about 
one hundred farms are to be seen in full relief -on the west side of the 
^mountain. 

Capt. Phenias Bowen has lately erected a stone dwelling, three stories 
high, near the Gpequon, in Clarke county. The writer never obtained 
the exact dimensions of this building; but it is very large, and covered 

It is not finished. 




The late Maj. Isaac Hite, on his fine large farm, about the year 17 
built a stone dwelling, near the great highway from Winchester to Staunton 
a most spacious and elegant building, in the county of Frederick. 

it was doubtless the most splendid building west of the 
Ridge. In point of taste, and beauty of symmetry, it is certainly not 
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exceeded by any country building the author has ever seen. It still stands 
to be admired by every beholder. 

In the county of Shenandoah, the late Messrs. Isaac Bowman, Joseph 
Stover and Anthony Spen.gl.er, severally built large brick dwellings, but 
a short distance from Strasburg, each on a fine large farm. It is hardly 
deemed necessary for the author to proceed with a further detail of par¬ 
ticular dwelling houses. It would require a large volume to contain an 
account of all the fine buildings in our valley. It is presumed that a suf¬ 
ficient number has been described to enable the reader to form an estimate 
of the vast improvement of our country within the last forty or fifty years. 
It is sufficient to sav that many counties in the valley are equally well im- 



The great number of first rate merchant mills and factories deserve 
some particular notice, but it would swell this publication far beyond all 
reasonable limits to attempt a detail. The author will therefore content 
himself, and he hopes the reader will be content to have a brief descrip¬ 
tion of Mr. Valentine Rhodes’ mill on Cedar creek, the dividing line be¬ 
tween Frederick and Shenandoah counties. The author is induced to 
give a passing notice to this building from the extraordinary and unpar¬ 
alleled labor performed by Rhodes, with the assistance of one of his sons, 
a youth of about twelve or fourteen years of age > in its construction and 
erection. Mr, Rhodes informed the author, that when he had purchased 
and paid for the site, including a small tract of land, for which he paid in 
advance, he had no more than ten dollars left. Mr. Rhodes ;s an inge¬ 
nious mechanic and first rate mill-wright. He determined however, on 
building his mill; to enable himself to go on with it, that he would under¬ 
take every job at his trade that he could engage, and if he earned eighty 
or one hundred dollars, he would proceed with his own building until 
his money gave out; He would then engage in work as Opportunity 
afforded until he could gather one or two hundred dollars more, and so 
proceeded on, until he got his mill to running. It was six years from the 
time he commenced until he got it to grinding. 

But the most extraordinary, and the writer may truly say, wonderful 
circumstance attending this building, is the immense weight of stone and 
timbers used in its construction. The first story is built of stone of enor¬ 
mous size and weight, several of which are seven or eight feet long and 
fifteen or eighteen inhces thick, doubtless weighing several tons each— 
all which Mr. Rhodes worked into the walls with his own personal labor. 
The oniy machine he used was the mill screw. The wall on the west 
side is at least five feet thick, and no part less than three. The first part 
of the mill-house was twenty-eight feet square, or perhaps thirty, to which 
he added another building fifty feet in length and thirty in width, stretch¬ 
ing across the entire stream, except a small arm of the water course form¬ 
ing a small island, on which the first building is erected. . The south end 
of the building 1 juts against a solid perpendilar limestone rock twenty-five 
or thirty feet high, which forms one of the walls; nature has formed niches 
in this, 'which receive the ends of timbers fifty feet long and from ten to 
twelve inches square, which Mr. Rhodes raised, and put in place with the 
'” fl of his son and mill screw—one end resting: on the wall of the first 


mous size 
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Wlding and the other inserted i the natural niches in the stone wall.— 
These powerful timbers are elevated about ten feet above the water. He 
receives his customers’ grain at each end of his mill: so it may be said it 
stands in the two counties. It is doubtful whether a similar instance of 
extraordinary exertion, enterprise and successful perseverance can be 
found in our country. 

Mr. Rhodes certainly deserves a premium for his wonderful diligence 
and successful enterprise and perseverance in the construction of this ex¬ 
traordinary building. There have been several floods in the creek since 
the mill was erected ; but the immense strength of the dam and walls has 
heretofore resisted the force of the waters, and the mill sustained no injury. 

CHURCHES. 



The Episcopal society have within a few years past erected several 

houses of worship; one at Berryville, one at Millwood, one in 
Winchester, (the latter a truly splendid building, with a first rate organ,) 
and another at Middletown, which is also a beautiful and chaste structure, 
and is truly creditable to the society. The writer heard a minister of the 
gospel express the opinion, that it presented to the eye precisely what a 
church edifice ought to exhibit, i. e., a ray of truth. The Roman Catho¬ 
lic society have erected chapels in several places. They have built a 
superb edifice at Harper’s Ferry,-with, a beautiful pulpit, with the image 
of the Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus in her lap. 

HARPER’S FERRY. 

necessary to inform the reader that this is the location 







armory, ana in the several shops are generally employed 

about three hundred first rate mechanics, engaged in the manufactory of 

arms for the purposes of war. There are annually made about six or sev¬ 
en thousand muskets, two or three thousand rifles, beside an immense 
number of swords, pistols, and other side arms. The government em¬ 
ploys at this establishment a superintendent ganeral, a paymaster and a 
number of clerks. The quantity of iron, steel, brass and other materials 
annually wrought up, is immense. A vast number of strangers annually 
visit this place to gratify their curiosity in seeing and inspecting the pub- 
tic works and great mechanical operations, so extensively cabled on.— 
The machinery of the musket factory is wrought by the waters of the Po¬ 
tomac, and that of the rifle factory by the waters of the Shenandoah. 

This site for the public works it is said was first marked out or recom¬ 
mended by the immortal Washington, and is certainly evidence of his su¬ 
perior skill and judgment in all military matters. 

A rail-road from Winchester to Harper’s Ferry has been lately construc- 

ted, which has rendered Winchester a place of deposit for the vast pro. 

ducts of our valley,' but little inferior to some of our seaport towns. A 
turnpike road from Winchester to Parkersburg on the Ohio river, a dis¬ 
tance of about two hundred and eighty miles, has lately been finished ; 
and another McAdamized turnpike road from Winchester to Staunton, 
has just been put in operation, and it is almost inconceivable what 'vast 
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quantities of produce, now find a ready way to Baltimore from the in¬ 
creased facilities of our improved roads to that market. 

An improved road from Staunton across the Allegany mountains,is now 
going on to Parkersburg, which wiU still add great facilities to valley 
trade and greatly enhance the value of real estate in Western Virginia.— 
There is also a turnpike from Harrisonburg by way of the Warm 
Springs, Hot Springs, and White Sulphur, * across the Allegany to Guy- 
andot, by way of Kanawha. Those several turnpikes are passable at all 
seasons of the year, and greatly expedite the passenger’s journey from' 
east to west. These several turnpikes have been made at vast expense to 
the State and stockholders, notwithstanding which, improvements are still 
going on. A few years more and Western Virginia will vie with our 
northern and sister States with her vast improvements. Our valley is 
making great improvement in every agricultural pursuit. Copying after 
our great and good countryman, Washington, immense improvements 
have already been made, and are still making, in the rearing of fine ani¬ 
mals of every variety. Stage coaches travelaD our turnpike roads, drawn 1 
by the most splendid horses; and most of our substantial farmers rear the 
finest cattle, sheep, and hogs, and are greatly improving the fertility of 
their lands. Our valley furnishes the several markets with vast quanti¬ 
ties of superior beef, pork, mutton, butter, and the finest of bread- 
stuffs. The quantities of oats annually raised for market are incalculable. 
Immense crops of the finest timothy, clover, and orchard grass hay, and 
corn fodder are annually consumed by our farmers’ stock ; and, notwith¬ 
standing the vast quantities raised, once in a while there are seasons of 
great scarcity of provender for sustaining the vast stock of animals kept 


Our winters are frequently of great length and extremely severe.- The 
author will here notice one winter which was remarkable for ks 
long and excessive severity. When a youth, he frequently met with in*- 
dividuals who well recollected the hard winter of 1740~ It was* said that 
that remarkable winter produced the greatest depth of snow ever known 
in our climate. The snow fell to such an immense depth as to smother 
vast numbers of horned cattle, sheep, hogs, deer, and many other wild 
animals. 

The author believes It will not be uninteresting to the reader to 
have a brief description of several remarkable works of nature in our val¬ 
ley, to gether with anotice of seme elegant buildings and improvements on 
the farms of private individuals. He will begin with 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Washington’s Masonic Cave.— About two and a half miles south 
east of Charlestown in this county is to be seen this cavern. Tradition 
informs us that Gen. Washington-and a number of other gentlemenformed 
themselves into a Masonic Society and held their lodges in* this cavern. 
The-writer saw and partially explored it.* It is-not an' extensive' cavern, 
and is more* remarkable from-the fact of its having been tilted as-a lodge 
room; by Washington 5 and others. It however has^several different depart-* 
-** The* author was not able to get into the lodge room. TKe en- 
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tr*aftt?e to which is quite low and narrow. The proprietor (Mr. Clark) 
informed the author that Washington’s name, with the names of the several 
members of the lodge, is inscribed in the face of the rocks in the lodge 
room, A rock of very hard stone, which lies near a very fine jinie spring 
convenient to the cave, has several inscriptions on it. The letters are 
the plain Roman character ; but the author could not explain the mean¬ 
ing. They probably are masonic enigmas. 

Having introduced the name u Washington,” though a digression from 

lUbject, it will be well enough to notice several important 
anecdotes in the history of that great, heaven-protected man, which the 
writer has heard from respectable authority. 

The late Maj. Lawrance Lewis, a favorite nephew of Washington’s, 
and who resided with him at “Mount Vernon” for several years, related 

able anecdote 












rie. In the batde fought be- 
raddock and the Indians, it is Well known, Washington acted as 
one of Braddock’s aids. After the battle, Daniel Craig—then of Winches¬ 
ter, but afterwards settled in Alexandria—became acquainted with 
Redhawk, a distinguished young Indian warrior. In a conversation with 
the Doct., Redhawk inquired what young officer (who was mounted on a 
very fine horse) it was, who tdde with great rapidity from post to post, 
during the action. The Doct. replied, Col. Washington. Redhawk im¬ 
mediately stated, “I fired eleven deliberate shots at that man, but could 
Hot touch him, I gave over any further attempt, believing he was pro- 

the great Spirit, and could not be killed 'by a bullet.” Red. 

hawk further added, that his gun was never known to miss its aim before. 

We have another tradition in this neighborhood in relation to this 
great man. It is stated that when he was retreating* before the British 
army in Jersey, he once expressed to some of his officers his determina¬ 
tion, if he was still pursued, and unable to make a stand, to continue his 
retreat until he reached Powell’s Fort, which he would fortify and defy 
all their forces.* This tradition was communicated to the author 


highly respectable gentleman of this vicinity 

related 
river, 







s to any warrior or set 
scalp. Seven 



lady, (Mrs. 
She stated 
offered considerable 
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very near the Roanoke river, 
one across the point of the mountain 


o were 

was on his way out to inspect 
were two roads leading to the 
the other on level land. The 




*PowelPs Fort is in fact a natural fortress. The mountains on each 

# ® ®f* m 

side are of immense height, and covered with loose stone; at the entrance, 
they come so close together that a few hundred’ men placed on the heights 
could destroy ten times their number, by hurling stone down on the ene¬ 
my, If the enemy had attempted by a counter route to enter the fort, a 
few hundred active and brave riflemen, from the mountainous character of 

| # A 

the country, could have cut to pieces an army of almost any force. 
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one across the mountain was the shorter way; the other on the level land 
the better. The seven Indians placed themselves in ambush close to the 
side of the level road, and lay concealed two days and nights ; 'but Wash¬ 
ington did not pass. They grew impatient, and their chief, the third day, 
stated that he would go to the other road and ascertain whether Wash¬ 
ington had not taken that route to the fort—the two roads being only one 
mile apart. He gave his men positive orders not to fire at any person 
that might pass in his absence. While he was gone, Col. Washington* 
Col. Lewis and Col. Preston, all three passed close by the enemy with¬ 
out being molested. 

Another tradition informs us that Lord Fairfax appointed Washington 
one of his surveyors. He boarded with Capt. Charles Smith, within 
half a mile of Battletown. He kept his office in an upper room in the 
spring house. This small log building is on the farm owned by John 
B. Taylor, Esq.,—the only son of the late Col. Griffin Taylor, now in 
Clarke county. 

THE INDIAN CHURCH. 

This is said to be a most grand work of nature. It is a spacious and 
beautiful cavern, in a high rock, about four miles west of Watkins’ Ferry, 
on the Virginia side of the Cohongoruton, (Potomac.) It is a circular 

dome of considerable height, with a most extraordinary spiral opening in 

the arch, resembling the steeple .of a church. Seats are formed all a- 
foumcl the interior; the inlet is by a large door. Tradition informs us 
that the Indians, when in possession of the country, used to assemble in 
considerable numbers in this place. For what particular object is not 
known; but it is probable they used it as a place of worship, or for hold¬ 
ing their councils. 

PROSPECT ROCK. 


This splendid work of nature is m the county of Morgan, about three 
miles S. W. of Bath, immediately on the bank of Capon river. It is cer¬ 
tainly not less than one thousand feet perpendicular height. Capon riv¬ 
er viewed from this immense height presents to the eye a most curious 
and interesting sight. The river running a considerable distance to the 
west, makes a gradual turn around a point of level land—thence return¬ 
ing an easterly course to the base of the mountain, enclosing some two 
or three hundred acres of fine, fertile, alluvial land, constituting a most 
valuable farm. The river viewed from this rock appears to the eye not to 
exceed fifteen or twenty feet in width, and forms, as it were, the shape of 
a horse shoe. It is at this place, not less than fifty or sixty yards in 
width. The two points of the water ^re but a few poles apart at the base 
of the mountain. There is an extensive view of the valley up the river; 
some say fifteen miles. The top of the Allegany mountain can be dis¬ 
tinctly seen from it. 

NEW CREEK GAP. 

This is seen in the county of Hardy, about twenty miles S. W. of Rozn- 
ijd -is too, a most tremendous, work of nature. The author viewed 
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this place with considerable awe and trepidation. The passage is quite 
narrow, between two mountains of stupendous height, probably from fif¬ 
teen hundred to two- thousand feet high. The points of the mountains 
•are' covered with numerous rocks, and appear to be' hanging over the 
traveller’s head. Through this passage is a fine, lively stream of water, 
which, after leaving the mountain, forms Patterson’s Creek. At the west 
side of the mountain there are two streams—one from the south and the 
other from the north—which meet at the gap aid unite their waters, and 
run through the gap directly an east course. About midwaj the gap is 
seen what is called “the spouting spring.” This spring, it is said, is 
formed by a stream of water which runs to the northern base of the 
mountain, and has formed a subteraneous passway under the 
and bursts out in alage spring in the gap. Near the eastern termination 
of the gap, nature has formed a natural dam of solid rock, quite across 
the cavity, twenty-five or thirty feet high. By the aid of this dam, Messrs. 

i and Turley convey the water to their iron works on Patter 






A LARGE CAVE IN BERKELEY 

Near the mouth of the Opequon, in the county of Berkeley, exists a 
large cave. In the year 1813, a man named —, called in the eve¬ 
ning at old Mrs. Furman’s, staid till next morning, and after breakfast, 
tola the old lady he would go into the cave and examine it, in order to as¬ 
certain whether he could or not obtain Saltpetre clay, for the making of 
powder. The old lady furnished him with candles, awl he left her house 
alone, promising to return in the evening. He entered the cave, and was 
not seen or heard of that day. The second day passed over, and no ti¬ 
dings were heard of him. The bid lady grew uneasy, apprehending he 
had lost himself in the cave, and would perhaps perish. The third day 
his absence continued, and the old lady proposed to two of her grown 
sons and another young man who happened to be at her house, to go in 
search of him. They at first objected, suggesting it was probable he had 
gone down the Potomac in some of the trading boats to Georgetown. 
She declared if they would not go, she would herself go and make 
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sumcient lights, and forthwith proceeded to make search, 
proceeded far into the cave before they found the poor felk>w 7 s hat, which 
satisfied them that he was in the cave. They continued the search, and 
at length found him in a most perilous and distressed condition. He sta¬ 
ted to them, that he had not proceeded far into the cave before his can¬ 
dle by accident became extinguished, and he was left in mo.e than 
Egyptian darkness. 1 ’ The second day he became distressed with thirst, 
but could find no water. He continued scrambling in the cave, in the 
hope of getting out, but instead of finding the entrance, got farther from 
it. At length he heard the dropping of water, arid groping his way, he 
found the water was dropping into a deep cavern. He contrived to get 
into the cavity, and after reaching the bottom, the only chance he had to 
get the water into his mouth, was by laying himself down on his back, 
and Jetting the water drop into it. But after his thirst was assuaged, he 
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could not get out of this sink, and he had given out all hope of relief, 
and reconciled himself to his fate—expecting to die in a very little time. 

The young men, in searching for him, frequeutly called aloud; he could 
hear them, but was so exhausted and weakened, that he could not make 
himself heard by them until they approached very near his place of seclu¬ 
sion. They succeeded in raising him out of his confinement; he soon re¬ 
covered his strength, and lived some fifteen or eighteen years after this 
perilous experiment 

There is an amusing tradition related in connexion with this cavern.— 
An old German, by the name of Bidinger, had ascertained that by building 
a fire in the mouth of the cave, the smoke would ascend and pass out at 
a small aperture in the rocks on the top of the hill, about three hundred 
yards from the entrance. This shrewd old man persuaded several young 
men that he could raise old Nick out of the cave, and invited them in the 
morning to go with him, and see his experiment. He directed a negro 
man to go to the mouth of the cave and raise a large pine fire. The old 
gentleman had ascertained about what time it would take for the smoke to 
show at the top of the hill; they assembled near the aperture, and he en¬ 
gaged in many incantations and juglings whilst watching for the smoke 
to appear. The young men waited with trepidation and fear. When the 
smoke burst out, the old man exclaimed “See, there he comes! see his 
smoke!” It was enough for the young men; they saw the devil’s 
smoke, and precipitately took to flight, leaving the old gentleman to 
make the best terms that he could with his satanic majesty. 

There is a most extraordinary cave a short distance from Shepherds- 
town. The Rev. Mr. Hill informed the author, that he once explored 
this cavern about one mile; it passes under the Potomac river, and reach¬ 
ing into the state of Maryland, contains a great variety of stalactite forma¬ 
tions and beautiful curiosities. 

HOUSE CAVE. 


This cavern is on Apple ridge in the county of-. It is remarka¬ 

ble for its vast depth, and has a pretty good room near its entrance. It is 
said this cave is not less than six hundred feet deep. At its termination 
a most delightful stream of cold water runs across its bottom. The au¬ 
thor, several years ago, visited this place, and partially explored it; 
descending about one hundred feet into it. Two young men descended 
about one hundred feet below where the author stopped. 

In the county of Frederick exists a cave on the land now owned by 
Doct. Walker M. Hite, near the waters of Cedar Creek. It is not so 
remarkable lor its size as for its production of natural curiosities. Sever¬ 
al years ago the author explored this cavern, but had abundant cause to 
regret his undertaking. He became so excessively fatigued that it was 
with great difficulty he was enabled to get out. He was reminded of an 
anecdote of it Dutch woman: Two men in the county of Shenandoah had 
missed their way in the night and got into the enclosure of a farmer, found 
the house, and asked the way out. The woman of the house replied, “So 
you come m so you got out acain.” There are several other caves the au- 

of, but has not seen. There is one on the land of Gee. F. 
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Hupp, Esq., the former residence of Mr. Joseph Stqver, near Strashing. 
This is said to be pretty extensive, and contains much' stalactite matter. 

On the land of Mr. Israel Allen, in the county of Shenandoah, exists a 
most valuable cavity, forming one of the finest dairies the author has ever 
seen. At the early settlement of the country, it was discovered that a 
small cavity in the rocks, on a pretty high hill, led to a charming stream 
of delightful water. But it was attended with some difficulty to descend 
and ascend the aperture to get the water. Mr. Allen built a handsome 
brick dwelling near the mouth of the cavity, then dug a well so as to 
strike the stream of water. At the depth of thirty-two feet below the sur- 
face, he came upon a bed of black alluvian mud, in removing which he 
found a very large human skeleton, which was greatly above m 


e common 








feet high; ne stated tnat ne placed one ot tue leg oones and measure 
by his own leg. It was between two and three inches longer than 
own leg. From this data, it is probable the individual owner of this skel¬ 
eton was little under, if not full eight feet high. . Mr. Allen opened and 
improved the mouth of the cavern, and constructed one among the most 
valuable places for preserving milk, butter and fresh meats, in our country. 
The aperture from the milk house to the water is still open, and in warm 
weather discharges a constant current of cool air into the dairy, and keeps 
perfectly cool. In winter the current of air is tepid and protects every 
thing in the dairy from freezing. 

HARRISON’S CAVE. 

0 

In the county of Rockingham, on the land of Mr. . Harrison, on 

the Turnpike road leading from Winchester to Staunton, is to be seen 
most beautiful cave, seven miles north of Harrisonburg, the seat of jus¬ 
tice for the county. Mr. Harrison has improved the entrance into the 
cave with steps, so that it is very convenient to enter it. This cave 
(which the author explored,) presents several most interesting work^ of 
nature. Near the centre, a splendid column of about twenty-five feet 
-a stalactite formation—stands as if designed to support the arch* 
near this column is setting the bust of a very large old woman, 
covered over with beautiful white dranerv, in numerous folds—the walls 


hi 




y covered with 




ery, in numerou 
alaetite formations, several 

The 

lev 

walk upon. It is generally above twenty-five feet 
to the arch, and thirty-five or forty wide. The author heard of several 
other caves in Rockingham, but did not visit them. 

At the head of the South Branch a man by the name of Ruthlcdge, 
was shot through the body by an Indian; the ball penetrated the left 
breast and passed out within an inch of the spine. This man recovered 
and lived many years after. There were two female children, daughters 
of John Moore, taken by the Indians and grew up with them. The el¬ 
der had two children by a white trader; the younger became the wife of 
the distinguished war chief Blue Jacket. She left an Indian son with his 
father, was enceinh when brought home, and brought forth a daughter. 
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who grew up and married a man by the name of John Stuart. Her fath¬ 
er, Blue Jacket, secured her a tract of land on the waters of Lake Erie, 
to which Stuart removed and settled. 

Two of John Cartmell’s daughters were taken by the Indians and re¬ 
mained with them several years. Their brother went to the Indian 
country, obtained their release and brought them home. 

James Stuart was shot while crossing the Greenbrier river, reached the 
opposite shore, and died immediately. Several others were killed the 
same summer, whose names are not recollected. 

A few years ago, there was found on the banks of Greenbrier river, 
in the cavity of a rock, a very large human skeleton, his bow and arrows, 
mat, and tomahawk, and a deerskin was deposited with the body at the 
time of its burial; it was about ten feet below the surface. 

Human skeletons have been frequently discovered on the margin of the 
water courses. About thirty years ago, Samuel McDonald discovered a 
human skull in the bank of the Cowpasture river. It was remarkable for 
its great size and thickness—had a visible mark of a tomahawk wound on 
it—supposed to be the head of a giant-like warrior. A walnut tree of im¬ 
mense size, which grew on the bank of the Cowpasture river, was blown 
down in a violent gale of wind, and a number of human bones were dis¬ 
covered in the cavity. The author was informed that the body of this 
tree was not less than six or seven feet in diameter. If so, as it must 
have grown over the bodies after they were buried, it was probably sever¬ 
al hundred years old. 

But to return from this digression. Mrs. Sarah Erskine, in her eighty- 
fourth year, was first married to John Pauly—they were removing to 
Kentucky, and on the 23d of Sept. 1779, on the east branch of New 
river, they were attacked by a party of five Shawnee Indians and a white 
man by the name of Morgan. Mr. Pauly was killed, and his little child, 
about two years old, had its brains dashed out against a tree and left a 
prey to wild beasts. This venerable and highly intelligent lady was once 
while a prisoner threatened with the most horrid destruction. An old chief 
who had a favorite son killed in a battle in Kentucky, had determined to 
revenge his son’s death on her little son,who was born a few months after her 
captivity, and two young prisoners, Calway and Hoy. The old savage 
monster had determined to enclose them all in Mrs. Erskine’s house and 
set fire to it. But Col. McKee, the British agent, successfully interpos¬ 
ed ; he called on Mrs. Erskine and told her not to be alarmed; that if he 
found that he could not restrain the violence of the old monster, he would 
immediately convey her off to Detroit: but from the friendly interposition 
of Mr. McKee, a majority of the Indians became opposed to the violent 
and vindictive revenge of the old savage. She was upwards of tfiree 
years a prisoner. Her son, young Pauly, she brought home with her; 
he grew up, went to the west, became secretary to the great Missouri 
Fur Company, and was killed while engaged in that business. Mr. 
John Higgins came out to the Shawnee towns and redeemed and aided 
her in getting home to her friends. 

There was a brother of Mr. John Pauly, also a married man, with his 
nj one child, on his way to Kentucky. He was killed at the same 
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time, his infant killed and his wife taken prisoner. She was taken to the 
Shawnee town, was claimed by two squaws, and taken to Detroit and 
sold, from whence she escaped, but never got home to her friends, 

Mrs, Erskine stated to the author, that she did work for the men, making 
their garments—that on one particular occasion a warrior called on her to 
make him a calico shift; the fellow informed her that he had lately return¬ 
ed from a trip to the neighborhood of the Sweet springs, in quest of a 
box of red paint.* He obtained his paint, and returning, he passed the 
house of a farmer, who had left his shot-pouch and powder horn hanging 
to the comer of his corn house. The Indian took off the poqch and 
horn, and left his own Buffalo horn, with a little powder, in place of it.— 
He observed to Mrs. Erskine that “it was an even exchange, no 

if the owner had happened to discover the exchange at the moment, 

ow might have paid for his. even exchange 

with his life. 

t 

number of white 

, » * * 
persons taken among them, had greatly improved in their domestic ar¬ 
rangements, and several of them had become pretty good housekeepers. 

Mrs. Erskine resides in Greenbrier county, near Lewisburg. The au¬ 
thor met with her at her son’s in Lewisburg, who is a highly respeqtabje 
merchant of that place. 

Tradition relates that the Sweet Springs were , discovered % a pisp 
who was passing near the spring. A colt, which was following the 
horse he was riding, was bitten by a rattlesnake, when it immediately 
ran into the spring, where it continued for some time, nor could it be in¬ 
duced to come out until it had, been entirely relieved from ,the pain occa¬ 
sioned by the wound, f The man examined the water and found that it 
possessed some valuable medicinal qualify. 

A man by the name of Robert Armstrong, in those troublesome times, 
had removed his family across the mountain to a place of safety. -He was 
on a visit to his family, accompanied by a young man. Seven Indians ap¬ 
proached his house, and were in the yard before discovered. Armstrong 
told the young man to jump into bed, and he threw a blanket over him. 
The Indians pushed into the house, and Armstrong yent to the bed, rais¬ 
ed the blanket, and asked the man if he was better. He replied in the 
negative. An Indian immediately asked “Man very sick?’ 5 “Yes, 
small pox very bad.” They cried “wough” and ran off, crying; as they 
ran, “small pox! small pox!” as far as they could be heard. It is said the 
Indians are dreadfully afraid of this disorder. Armstrong, by this strata¬ 
gem, saved himself and property from being touched by tfye enemy. 

In the year 1774, in the month of June, there were four white families 
settled on the head waters of Greenbrier, and apprehensive of danger, re- 

*It was stated to the author, when in that section of country, that there 
is a considerable bank of beautiful red paint in Peters’s mountain, five or 
six miles from the spring. 

fDr. Lewis, the present proprietor, informed the author that he -had 
liad a favorite dog bitten by a rattlesnake; he immersed him in the spring:, 
and it entirely cured him of the bite. 
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lxioved their families into the settlement where they were safe. A mart 
by the name of John Johnston came in, and stated he had seen fresh 
Signs* of Indians* The late Col. John Dickinson, a brave and active 
Indian fighter, raised a party of twenty-seven men, and marched out; 
but it was too or three days before they found any traces of Indians. 
They went to Jacob Riffle’s house, found the beds totally cut open, and 
• the feathers scattered to the winds. The Indians had kept themselves so 
Completely concealed, that they could not be disoevered; yet they contrived 
to kill one of Dickinson’s men, named Malone, and wounded Robert 


McClay. Col. Dickinson was himself pretty severely wounded at the 
battle of the Point, in the year 1774, under Col. Lewis. The ball penetrated 
high up his shoulder and came out very near his spine. Yet he soon re¬ 
covered, suffering but little from the wound. The Indians, after a few 
days lurking about, and discovering Dickinson’s party to be too strong 
for them, fled. It is said there were only three Indians in the party. 

The warrant of Mr Joseph Maye’s land was issued in 1743, surveyed 


days lurking about, and discovering Dickinson’s party to be too strong 
for them, fled. It is said there were only three Indians in the party. 

The warrant of Mr Joseph Maye’s land was issued in 1743, surveyed 
in 1746,—patent or grant issued in 1761. Joseph Maye, Esq., at about 
twelve years of age, was taken prisoner by a party of Indians; but was 
rescued by his friends after five days captivity, and brought safely home. 
This venerable and intelligent man was wounded at the battle of the 
Point. He was at the time preparing to shoot the Indian that wounded 
him, who was standing behind a tree that was rather small to protect him. 
It had a crook in the body, below which Mr. Maye attempted to fire at 
him—for which purpose he bent his right knee and stooped a little; 
but the fellow was too quick for him, fired at him and struck him veiy 
near the cap of his knee. The ball ranged down the bones of his leg, 
shivering them pretty much. He was not able to walk for three years af¬ 
terwards. He however so far recovered as to be able to use his leg a- 
bout twenty years or upwards; but it frequently would inflame and break 
out, and he was finally compelled to have it amputated above his knee.— 
When the author saw this highly respectable old gentleman, he was 
eighty-four years of age, and appeared to enjoy fine heatth. 

A story was told to the writer, of rather singular and extraordinary 
character. Seven Indians were lurking about one of the forts. A young 
woman had walked out, perhaps in search of wild fruit. The seven In¬ 
dians seized her and took her off. They proceeded a few miles, and halt¬ 
ed for the purpose of terrifying and tormenting the unfortunate girl.— 
They stripped her, tied her hands above her head to a sapling, and threw 
their tomahawks at her, trying how near they could pass their instruments 
bv her bodv without woundiner her. A bold and entemrisin? hunter 


by her body without wounding her. A bold and enterprising hunter 
happened to be within hearing of her screams, and ran to see what pro¬ 
duced the poor girl’s terrors. As he approached he discovered the scene, 
and with his rifle killed one of the party; the other six fled, and the hun¬ 


ter ran to the relief of the unfortunate sufferer, instantly cut the bandage 
from her hands, threw his hunting shirt around her, and directed her to 
run to the fort, and he instantly reloaded his rifle and followed her.— 
The remaining Indians, discovering there was but one man, gave chase. 
f rK* fcnnter discovering this, slackened his pace, and as they approached 

>r him, brought another down. He was master of the art of 
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mg as he ran. The remaining five continued the chaie until ffiisr 
brave and skillful marksman brought another down. The others cbniin- 
Ued the pursuit until the whole number was killed. The author can not 
vouch for the truth of this story, but has given it as he' heard it related by 
several respectable individuals; the reader can take it for what it is 
worth,. 

George Kenea.de was killed, arid his wife and four children taken off. 
An old Indian, soon after her arrival ,at the village, proposed to marry her, 
but she promptly refused the offer. The savage monster threatened to 
burn her. A Frenchman told her if she would consent to marry him* he 
would take her off. She consented to his offer, and he soon took her ta 
Redstone, and married her. This Frenchman kept a 
Indian village. Paul Leash was the name of this Frenchman* 

There were a number of people killed and taken prisoners by the same 
Indians, at the big bend of Jackson river* But Mr. Byrd, my informant, 
Could ndt recollect the precise number or name of the sufferers. 

There is an Indian grave near Man*s Mills, on JaCkson river, thirty 
yards or more in diameter, and perfectly round** The author will here 
remark, that in all his excursions through that country, he never saw an 
Indian grave,f arid heard of but two^-the one just spoken of* and another 
on Peter’s mountain. This is said to be in circular form, and covered 
entirely With stdn& 

During the troublesdnle times with the Indians, a party of them at- 

Maj. Graham, on Greenbrier’ river, 

his children arid took off a young daughter. She remained a prisoner for 
several years, and gfew Up With the savage's; a short interval of peace 
took place with the tribes, and her father went out to the Indian country 
and found his daughter, whom he had for a long time believed was en¬ 
tirely lost to him, aftd brought her home. She soon manifested great 
uneasiness, and expressed a desire td return to the Indians. 

A small party df IridiftnS came into the neighborhood of Muddy creek, 
rind killed a mart near her fathers residence, and as soon as she heard of 
the occurrence*, made an attempt to run off to the Indians, but was pre¬ 
vented from doing so by the family. She after a while became better 
reconciled to remain with her connections, and married a worthy man, 
raised a respectable family of children, and was living, in the year I836 t 
in the CoUnty of Mdrtroe. This is another among the many instances of 
white children, taken while quite young, growing up with the savages, 
and beedming sc much attached to the manners and habits of the people 
in a state of nature, as to leave them with the greatest possible reluc-; 
tance* 

In the autumfi of 1797, the author travelled through the State of Ohio. 
At Chilicdthe he saw a young man named Williamson, who was on his 
way to his residence at the three Islands Cf the Ohio; he was retumin 

A . . ...—. 

§ 

, *Now entirely plowed down. 

f There is a pretty Considerable mound about two miles south of Frank 
fort, in PendletCn county, noticed in the edition of this work. 
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with two of his brothers, one fourteen, the other about twelve years of 
age, who had been taken about three years before. He found them near 
the lakes, with different tribes, about sixty miles apart;. The young man 
stated that it was with considerable difficulty he could prevail on the little 
fellows to leave the Indians; and even after he had started with them,, 
they made several attempts to run off and get back to the Indians. He 
was at length compelled to obtain a canoe and descend the Allegany riv- 
er with them, and by this means, and vigilant watching, he prevented 
their making their escape from him. 

It is remarkable, that those children should have so soon lost their af¬ 
fection for their parents and brothers and sisters, as to prefer remaining 
with their savage captors. The author has been informed by persons 
who have been prisoners, that natives never apply the scourge to children, 

im with the greatest indulgence. It is probably owing to this 
cause that white children become so much pleased with them. 

The author attempted to converse with the boys, but immediately dis¬ 
covered that they had acquired all that coyness and diffidence so com¬ 
monly manifested by the native Indians. They would scarcely answer a 
question; and before they answered yes or no, they would look at their 
elder brother, and at each other, and pause before either would reply; 
and that reply was only Yes, or No. 

In the year 1774, there were four families,—Ash, Bumgardner, Croft, 

,—who settled at a place called Tea Garden, at Ten Mile 
Creek, on Monongalia river. They had entered into a contract with the 
Indians for permission to occupy a certain quantity of land, and the privi¬ 
lege of hunting on the lands, for which they agreed to pay a small annual 
rent. When Dunmore’s war commenced, a messenger was sent to them, 
warning them of their danger, and advising them to remove immediately 
into the fort at Redstone. The messenger stated to them, that if they re¬ 
mained they would all be killed. Several Indians were present, and 
their chief replied to the bearer of the message: i( Tell your king he is a 
d— liar—the Indians will not kill them.” And the people remained at 
their residence during the continuance of the war, without being disturbed 
by the enemy. 










This is a most singular and curious work of nature. The writer did 
not see it, but it was described by several intelligent, respectable gentle¬ 
men who had repeatedly examined it. On the summit of a high moun¬ 
tain, in the county of Hardy, five or six miles from Petersburg, a small 
village on the main fork of the South branch of the Wappatomaca, this 
spring makes its appearance. It ebbs and flows every two hours. When 
rising, it emits a gurgling noise, similar to the gurgling of any liquid run¬ 
ning out at the bung-hole of a hogshead-.-runs freely two hours, and then 

ebbs, and the water entirely disappears. At every flow, sand and small 
pebbles are forced out with the water, 

Samuel McDonald was wounded at the battle of the Point, under 
Col Lewis. He belonged to the company commanded by Capt. Dickin- 
on* The ball passed through both his thighs, but neither was broken; 
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He recovered from his wounds, but continued a little lame as long as he 
lived, Mrs. Ellen McDonald, his widow, (eighty-three years of age, 
and still living,) informed the author that she once had two sisters taken 
by the Indians—one ten years of age and the other seven. They were 
prisoners seven years, lost their mother tongue, and spoke the Indian lan¬ 
guage perfectly. Two of Mr. McDonald’s sisters were taken by the 
Cherokees, 


In the year 1764, the Indians killed, at the house of James Clanahan*, 
Edward Sampson and Joseph Mayes. They killed and took prisoners 
all the families, except three individuals. A woman seventy years of 
age had left the house, but returned and took a small trunk, in which she 
kept her caps and money,, and carried it off, while the Indians were kill- 

There were but two other persons who escaped. 


There were but two other persons who escaped. 

The Indians then passing up the cowpasture river, stopped at the 
house of William Fitzgerald. Thomas Thompson was there at the time. 
They barricaded the door, so that the Indians could not force it open.— 
The savages immediately set fire to the house, and Fitzgerald and Thomp * 
son were burnt to death. A little girl of Fitzgerald’s was cruelly burnt 
They killed its mother the next day, and took the child off. It was res¬ 
cued by the whites and brought part of the way home; but died at Mar¬ 
low’s ford, ’Greenbrier river. Mrs, Sampson aad her daughters were ta¬ 


ken off by the Indians, and when they found they would be overtaken by 
the whites, a young warrior shot Mrs. Simpson through the body. She 
was found in a languishing condition, and brought part of the way home, 
but died on the way. Her daughters were never more heard of. 

In 1779 a man by 'the name of McKeever was killed, and Thomas 
Grening and George Smith were fired at by the party who killed Mc¬ 
Keever, but made their escape.. Both their wives and children were 
taken off as prisoners. Mrs. Smith made her escape from the savages, 
and on her way homeward was met by CoL John Hill, now ofPochahon- 
tas county, and conveyed to her friends in N. Carolina. , 

John Day's Fort, now Prices old Fort , formerly Keckley's Fort .. 


About 1772 John McNeil settled in the Little Levels; at that period 
there were very few settlers in that neighborhood. Mrs. Sarah Brown, 
the mother of Col. Brown in this neighborhood, at the age of ninety-one 
years,was able to walk about the neighborhood, and rode by herself to vis¬ 
it some of her children, who lived ten or fifteen miles off. CoL Brown 


stated to the author that a sugar tree of immense size, (at least six feet 
in diameter,) stood in one of his fields, and that it yielded him at least 
fifty pounds of sugar yearly. The Indians did no mischief after the war 
of 1763, until the year 1774. There were some Buffalo .and Elk to be 
seen in tie country at this period. 

William Meeks, his wife, six children, and his mother, were taken off 
four or five years after the battle of the Point. Capt. Woods of the 
present county of Monroe, raised a party of seventeen men, pursued the 
enemy, and after several clays march, overtook them late in the evening* 
The Indians had halted and been encamped three or four clays. Capt. 
Woods and his party approached within a short distance of them without 
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being discovered. Early the next morning, it being very foggy, the vtMim 
rushed in among the enemy. Capt. Woods and the Indian Capt. fired at 
each other, the muzzles of their guns almost touching ; but each of them 
springing to one side, neither shot took effect. Woods knocked the In¬ 
dian down with his gun, and pursued the flying enemy. The fellow 
knocked down soon recovered and ran off. 

Not one of the Indians was killed, but the prisoners were all rescued, 
and relumed to their homes with the plunder all retaken, and the Indians 
losing all their own property. 

. COOK’S FORT, INDIAN CREEK. 

In the year 1774, about the time of the attack on Donnally’s fort, 
there were about three hundred people sheltered in this fortress. It was 
an oblonsr, and covered one and a hi 




Donnally’s fort, 
fortress. It was 
A Mrs. Brads* 


Shortly before Wm. Meeks was taken, Steel Lafferty was killed at the 
mouth of Indian Creek, three miles off from the fort. Meeks hoard the 
report of his death, immediately mounted his horse, and rode with all 
speed to his house, to the relief of two women ; as he approached the 
house, he called to them to open the door, which was immediately done, 
when he rushed into it, sprang to a port hole, saw two Indians running a- 
cross a small field, near the house, fired at them, when one of them drop¬ 
ped his blanket and gun, increased his speed and got off; but it was belie¬ 
ved lie was shot through the body; he never could be found, however. 

In 1771, Mr. James Ellison removed from the State of Jersey, with 
his father, at which time he was about fifteen years of age. On the 19th 
of October, 1780, a party of seven or eight Indians attacked him, woun¬ 
ded him in the shoulder; the ball passing under his shoulderblade and 
out very near his spine; he was tied and taken off a prisoner. The next 
day, when they had travelled about fifteen miles with him, while passing- 
through a thicket, lie suddenly escaped from them, and was pursued, but 
outran them and got off. This old and intelligent man, was afterwards 
in the battle of the Point, under Col. Lewis. The author saw him and 
conversed with him', he was then about eighty years of age. 

Mr. Ellison has been a great and successful hunter. There were but 
very few buffalo and elk remaining in the country, but abundance of 
bears, deers, panthers, wolves, wild cats, and a vast number of tur- 
kies and other small game. Mr. Ellison stated that he might safely affirm 
that he had killed more than one thousand deer, three or four hundred 
bears, a great many panthers wolves, &c. The wild game was the chief 
dependence of the first settlers, for subsistence. There were a great ma¬ 
ny beavers, otters, and other fured animals taken by hunters. 

Mr. John Lybrook,—born in Pennsylvania, aged seventy-three,—was 
too young to recollect when his father moved and settled on New river, 
at the mouth of Sinking creek, (this was in 1772,) now living in Giles 
county. 

In the year 1774 the Indians commenced their outrages in this neigh¬ 
borhood. The first act of murder was perpetrated by four Indians near 
Jiis father s house. Mr. Lybrook was then about ten or eleven years oklt 
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About die first of July, my informant and several of Ms brothers and sis¬ 
ters, and several of Mr. Snydow’s children, were at play on the edge •of, 
the river. They discovered the Indians approaching. John went to the 
shore and ran some distance along the margin of the water jf but he dis¬ 
covered that an Indian on the bank had got ahead of him. The bank at 
that place was so precipitous that there was but one point that could be 
ascended. The Indian stooped to fire at two lads swimming the river 
and John took this opportunity to ascend the bank by a narrow channel, 
worn in it by the feet of wild animals when they used it as a passage to 
and from the water. He darted by the Indian, who instantly pursued 

After running about one hundred yards, he leaped across a gulley 
worn dv a small stream of water in the bank of the river. It was at least 

At this place the Indian halted, but would not try the 
a buffalo tug at the boy, which he felt strike his head and 
back; but the little fellow made his escape, and got safely to the fort at 
his father’s house. Mr. Lybrook stated this fact to the author, and most 
solemnly declared it was true. Three of the Indians entered the canoe, 
and killed and scalped five of the children. A sister of my informant, a 
about thirteen years of age, had the presence of mind to turn th$ ca¬ 
noe (which she was in, with the other children,) stern foremost, whilst 
the Indians were engaged in killing and scalping their victims, and jump¬ 
ed out and ran. She was pursued by an Indian; her screams attracted 
the attention of a remarkably fierce dog, which immediately ran with the 
utmost speed to her relief. The Indian had got so near her, that he ex¬ 
tended his arm to seize her; but the dog had approached near enough to 
■save her. He ran so close to her that he threw her down ; then seized 
the Indian by one of his thighs just above his knee, gave a violent jerk, 
and threw the fellow to the ground. The girl escaped ; the dog hung on, 
tearing at him for a little time; but letting go his hold, he sprang at the 
fellow 's throat. The Indian struck him a violent blow with a war club, 
and knocked him down. The dog then ran to the canoe and guarded 
the dead children until the people took them away for burial. The dog 
refused to follow them, immediately ran off, and raised a most piteous 
howl. Some of the party went to see what produced the distress of the 
doer, and found a little boy about six years old, who had been violently 

war club, his skull severely fractured, and his 
his head scalped. He was brother to ray informant. 
The little fellow breathed about twenty-four hours, and then expired.— 
The author will take some further notice of Mrs. Lybrook in his next 
chapter. 

Mrs. Margaret Hall—sixty-nine years of age—when ten years old, 
with a younger sister, and a little daughter of Richard Esty, were taken 
by a party of Shawnee Indians, on New river. Her mother, three sisters? 
and brother, were killed at the time, and the prisoners taken to the Shaw¬ 
nee towns. The same morning Philip Kavanah was killed, and a young;* 
lad fifteen or sixteen ..years of age taken, named Francis Deny. Mrs, 
Hail was <?ighteen years with the Indians, and never returned home until 
after Gen, Wayne defeated them. Mrs. Hall was transferred by the. 
Shawnees to the Delaware tribe. She was adopted by the Indian chief 



. 
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length 

that she determined 

which her foster 



Koothumpun, and her sister Elizabeth into the family of Petasue, com¬ 
monly called Snake, The Indians had a few cattle, and used, some milk 
and butter. Their bread was commonly made of pounded com meal.— 
The English however, frequently furnished them with flour, which they 
usually baked in the ashes. The bread ate very well when fresh. They 
also- made fritters and pancakes. The Shawnee women were far better 
housekeepers than the Delawares. The Shawnees lived better and more 
plentifully than the Delawares. A few years before Mrs. Hall returned 
home, a young Indian chief made love to her, and vehemently urged her 
to consent to marry him, which she peremptorily refused. He threaten¬ 
ed her life if she would not consent. He continued his visits to her, and 
her foster mother urged her to consent to the match. The young squaws 

heT fine offer. She 
ued 

village, seventy miles o 
sister and brother had removed. Early one morning she secured a very 
fine horse, mounted him, and pushed off. She travelled briskly, and 
reached her destination about sunset; traveling the seventy miles through 
a trackless wilderness. She found her foster sister, but her brother was 
out on a hunting excursion. She complained to.her foster sister of the 
treatment she had received, who replied, “I will defend you with my life.” 
The young warrior determined not to be defeated in this way, without 
another effort' to secure her to himself, or take her life. He pursued her 
immediately, and reached the village to which she had fled, the next day 
in the afternoon. He soon found where she was, and called on her and 
told her if she did not immediately consent to become his wife, he would 
kill her. (Her foster sister stood by her.) She raised her hands and 
otested that she never would. He made a lange at her with a long 
nife, but her sister threw herself between them, and received a slight 
wound in her side, the point of the knife striking a rib. The girl in- 

seized the knife, and wrenching it from his hand, broke the blade 
and threw it away. They quickly commenced a furious fight, whilst she 
sat petrified, as it were, with fear. Her sister told her to run 
herself, exclaiming, “He will kill me and then kill you.” She then ran 
and coneealed herself, But the young; woman proved too stout for the 
fellow, gave him a severe drubbing, and drove him off. Her foster broth¬ 
er returned in about a fortnight, from his hunting expedition. She com¬ 
plained to him. He told her not to be uneasy; called him a dog, (the 
worst epithet they could apply to each other,) and said that if he ever 
made any farther attempts upon her, he would immediately kill him.— 
The fellow, however, never annoyed her again. He Was some time after 
killed in Wayne’s battle with the Indians. Mrs, HalPs residence is in 
Giles county, about four miles from the Grey Sulphur springs. 

FIRE HUNTING. 

a 

. Mr. John Lybrook has been a most enterprising and successful hun. 

tear; He stated to. the auther.that he had probably killed three thous¬ 

and deers, five or six hundred bears, hundreds of panthers, wolves and 
wild cats; and an innumerable number of turkeys and small eame. 
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W hm he was about thirteen years of age, inis father’s clog treed a panther 
of enormous size. He came to the house and took down a rifle. His* 
mother asked nim what he was going to do with the gun. He replied 
that he was going to see what the dog had treed. She remarked that ill 
was probably a panther, and charged him, if it was, not to shoot at it, but 
to get his father to shoot it; adding, if he wounded it and did not kill it, 
it would tear him to pieces. He soon discoversd that it was a huge-pan¬ 
ther, standing at full length on a large limb of the tree, about twenty 
feet from the ground. He knew himself to be a sure marksman* and 
would not forego the temptation of firing at so fine a mark. Disobeying 
his mother’s injunction, he took deliberate aim at his side a little behind 
the shoulder; and the ball passed through the animal’s heart, and it fett 
dead. His mother was near scourging him for disobeying her orders; 
but he acquired great credit from his father and the neighborhood gener¬ 
ally, for his bravery and firmness. It was the largest animal of the kind* 
ever known to be killed in that part of the country. It measured * up¬ 
wards of fourteen feet from the end of the nose to the end of the tail.* 

The author had frequently heard that the western people, in early times, 
practiced what they called “fire hunting,” but never knew exactly what 
it meant, until Mr. Lybrook explained it to him. The hunters 1 made 
stone hearths in one end of their canoes, on which they wouljd raise, large 
pine lights in the night, and set their canoes to floating down the stream. 
The deers usually collected in considerable numbers in the rivers, in order 
to feed on the moss which grew in them. As the light approached near: 
the deer, it would would raise its head, and stare at it; and its eyes 
would shine as bright as diamonds. When the shining of the eye wm 
seen,the hunter would consider himself near enough to shoot ■ Thousand* 
and thousands of deer were killed in this way. 

In 1778, grain grew scarce at the fort. Old Mr. Lybrook and the 
Snydows had several parcels of wheat standing hi the stack, at their respect 
tive farms. Ten men were sent to thresh out the wheat. Mr. Lybrook,. 
about fifteen years of age, was directed to take charge of the pack horses? 
to convey the wheat to the fort. (Preston’s fort, about fifteen miles;dis¬ 
tant.) Two men were sent with. him. When they reached the wheai 
yard, the threshers had left, and gone to his father’s house or fort, and* 
they (Mr. L. and the other two,) went there also. Mr. L* discovered a 
party of Indians on a high hill, who also discovered Mr. L. and his-com* 
panions, and attempted to intercept them. They had to use great, inge¬ 
nuity and caution to elude the enemy, but got safe to the fort and gave 
information of the Indians skulking in the woods. 

A brave and active man by the name of Scott, went out-and killed one 
of the Indians, and the others immediately took to flight ; 

In the year 1775, peaceable times were had with the Indians. . But in 

1776, they recommenced their warfare, and continued with unabated fii- 

*» 

* The author would not; have ventured to .state this fact, lest * it might 
be suspected that he is disposed to deal in the relation of marvellous sto¬ 
ries. But he related this story to Col. Weltcm, on. the South branch, in 
Hardy county, who stated that he had himself killed one of enormous size. 
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ry until 1780. The white people had extended their settlements cdhfcltf' 
erably to the west of New river; this afforded some protection to the set¬ 
tlers in this section; but the enemy would once in a while sculk into the' 
neighborhood, commit murders and robberies, and steal horses, and then 
push off* This state of things continued for several years after the year" 
1780* 

Mr* Lybrook, after his well managed trip for the conveyance of the 
wheat to the fort, Was almost every year appointed * an Indian spy, and 
after he grew to manhood, he served reghlarly for three years in that ca¬ 
pacity. His brother Philip and a Mr. Philips generally Served with him. 
It was an arduous and dangerous service, but they were fortunate enough 
never to get hurt by the enemy* 

The last time the hostile lndianS were known to 1 be in Greenbrier coun¬ 
ty, was in the summer of 1793* Three Indians came into the settlement, 
stole several horses, and attempted to make their escape.f 
* Matthew Farly, an intrepid hunter, raised ten men and pursued them. 
He came in sight of their encampment late in the evening, halted and re-- 
mained until early next morning* Farly divided his men into two par¬ 
ties, and directed that each should fire separately at an Indian. Two of 
them had risen, and setting quietlythe third was lying down. When 
the whites approached near enough to fire, each party singled their object,- 
fired, and the two Indians were killed; the third, sprang to Ms feet, and 
ran up the side of the hill# Farley having reserved his fire, seeing the 
fellow endeavoring to make his escape, fired at him, and broke his thigh. 

He fell, rolled down the hill, and cried' out u Enomgh, I give up.” Far. 

ly liras desirous of saving his life, but Charles Clay and others,, whose 
friends bad been massacred by the Indians, rushed upon lira and dis¬ 
patched him. 

The Executive of Virginia rewarded this little company Of men by pay-* 
ing for their tour of service. 

The author was informed that in the year 1795, there was an outrage 
committed on the property of a farmer in Greenbrier county—charged to 
the Indians. The dwelling house, (in the absence of the family,) and a 
new wagon which was drawn up close to the house, Were both set orf 
fire and consumed together. But it is more probable that it was the work 
of incendiaries, who had first robbed the house, and then fired it with ar 
view to coneeal their villainy. Every Indian warrior was called home in* 
the spring of 1794, when it was known that Gen. Wayne was preparing 
to invade their country with a powerful army. The Indians concentrated 
all their forces for their own defence, and after their decisive defeat by 

.Wayne, immediately entered into a treaty, which put a final end to further 

hostilities by the savages in Western Virginia. 

Col. Stuart, the clerk of Greenbrier court, expressed this opinion, to 
the writer. 


During the period of Indian hostilities, four Indians came into the set¬ 
tlement on the head of the Wappatommaca* They were said to belong to 


•Near the mouth of Indian Creek, a branch of Greenbrier, 
t The Indians were overtaken on the meshes of Cole rivet. 
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a ttfttte then at peace with the whites. One of then! objected to traveling 
down the South branch fork, saying they would be in danger. The oth¬ 
er three laughed at him. He separate/! from them, and took down the 
North fork. The three were? pursued by white men, and killed on Mill 
Creek; the fourth was seen by a negro man belonging to Cunningham, 
and pursued seven or eight miles. As he was crossing the river, the ne 
gro tired at him. He fell into the Water, but immediately sprang up and 
made his escape. His blanket was folded up* and placed On his crack; 
the ball struck the blanket, and penetrated through several folds, but re¬ 
mained in it. When the Indian reached his tribe, he unfolded his blank¬ 
et, and the bullet was found iii it. 

The men who committed the 

neighbors raised a party of men, and rescued the prison¬ 
ers, and set them at liberty. They wete never brought to trial for the of¬ 
fense. The father of my informant was one of the party who effected the 










APP’S VALL 

This valley is Situated in the County of TazCwell, and took its name 
from Absalom Looney, a hunter* Who is supposed to have been the first 
White man that explored it. It is about ten miles long, and generally 

about filly rods wide. There is no stream of water running along it, nor 
across it. The branches that edme down the mountain hollows, and the 

edge of the flat land and rise in a large spring at 
When first visited by the white man, it was 
apple, plum, and thchi* and covered with the 


springs, all sink at 
the lower 










most luxuriant herbage; affording the finest range for stock, and aboun¬ 
ding with game. 

In the autumn of 1775, Capt* James Moore removed with his family 
from Rockbridge courttv to this valley, having cleared some land the pre¬ 
ceding spring, and raised a crop of corn. A short time afterwards, his 
brother-in-law, Robert Poage, settled near to him irt the same valley.— 
The place was exceedingly secluded, and these two families were ten or 
twelve miles from any other settlement of whites* As this had been a fa- 




car 

o 




? scarcely 

leave the valley and take shelter in a fort iti the Bluestone settlement* 

In the spring of 1782, the Indians attacked the house of Robert Poage 
ht night. They burst the door open, but finding that there were several 
men in the house, (there happened to be three besides Mr* Poage,) th.ey 
did not attempt to enter the louse, but after watchitig it for some time, 
Went off; and the next morning killed a young man by the name of Rich¬ 
ards, who had been living for some time at Capt. Moore’s. He had gone 
'out eaVly iii the morning to put some deerskins to soak in a pond about a 
quarter of a mile from the house; and Whilst engaged at the pond, he 
was shot arid immediately scalped* At this time the families for ted again 
in the Bluestone settlement; and soryt afterwards Mr. Poage removed to 
Georgia^ 
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In Sept. 1784, the Indians again excited great alarm. The first that 
was known of their being in that part of the country, was the capture of 
James, one of Mr. Moore’s sons. After breakfast, his father sent him to 
bring a horse from a waste plantation about two miles from where he 
lived*. Accustomed to go about alone, and being out often after night,, 
he was a fearless lad. But on this occasion, he had scarcely got out of 
sight of his* father’s house, before a most distressing panic came over 
him. At one time he determined to return, but feared his father’s dis¬ 
pleasure. "When he got near the field where the horses were, three Indi¬ 
ans sprang out from behind a log near his path and captured him at once* 
They then endeavored to catch some of the horses, but failing in this, 
they started with their captive to the Shawnee towns, situated on the 
head waters of Mad river, in Ohio.. This journey occupied about twenty 
days. Soon after reaching the towns, James was sold by the Indians 
who had captured him, to Iris sister, for an old horse* By her he was 
sent with a party of the tribe on a winter hunt, ir* which he suffered great 
hardships from hunger and exposure. In the following spring, at a great 
dance held at a town near to tha one in which he lives, he was purchased 
by a French trader for fifty dollars, paid in goods*. The Frenchman was 
induced to purchase him, from seeing in the captive lad a striking like¬ 
ness to one of his own sons. By Mr. Ariome and his wife Jkmes was 
treated as a son. At the time when he was sold by the Indians, James, 
got an opportunity to communicate to his fether, through a trader from 
Kentucky, intelligence of his release; from. the Indians, and that he had' 
gone to the neighborhood of Detroit. This intelligence gave rise to hopes 
of seeing him, again—hopes which hurt two of the family realised. And 
when they met him, it was at a place and in circumstances very different 
from what they had anticipated. 

In 1785, the valley was again visited hy the Indians. On. the morn¬ 
ing of the 14th of'July, a party of between thirty and forty, led to the 
place by one of those who hacf captured James, attacked and destroyed 
Mr. Moore’s family. At the time when it was broken up, Capt. Moore’s 
family consisted of his wife, (who before marriage was a Miss Poage, of 
Rockbridge county,) seven childrea, an old English servant by the name 
of Simpson, Martha Evans, who was assisting Mrs...Moore, and two men 
hired as laborers. On that morning these men had'gone out to reap 
wheat; and Mr. Moore was engaged about breakfast time in salting 
some horses that had come up from the range, and was?, some distance 
from the house. The Indians who had been watching in a grain-field 


some horses that had come up from the range, and was?, some distance 
from the house. The Indians who had been watching in a grain-field 
about two hundred yards from the house, raised the war whoop, and 
rushed on. Capt. Moore ran, towards the house, but seeing that the 
door was closed, and that the Indians would reach it as soorvas he could, 
he ran across the small lot in which the house stood, but when he got on 
the fence he stopped, and was shot with seven balls. He then ran about 
fifty yards and fell. The Indians told one of the captives afterwards, that 
he might have escaped if he had not halted on the fence. Mrs. Moore 
and Martha Evans barred the door on the first alarm. The old English¬ 
man, Simpson, was also m the house, and there wen: five or six rifles.— 
Martha Evans took thjee gf them up. stairs to Simpson, and called to him 
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tb shoot He was in a bed ; and on lifting the clothes, she 'saw-that he 
had been shot in the side of the head, and was dying. There were two 
large fierce dogs that fought the Indians at the door until they were shot 

down. The door was soon cut down with the tomahawk. Three chit- 

* r ^ .. _ ... ,, .. 

dren were killed before the house was forced—two at the place where Mr. 
Moore was salting the horses, and one yi the yard near the house. The 
prisoners were Mrs. Moore, John, Polly, Jane and an infant, and Martha 
Evans. Whilst the Indians were cutting down the door, Martha and 
Polly lifted a loose plank in the floor and got under’ it, taking the infant with 
them. It however began to cry, and Polly unwilling to set it out alone, 

after the house had 







«■» 

taken up in 





short time before 

began 
he 

After 


oing to shoot her, came out and 
house of everything that they 
setting tflhthe buildings on fire, the Indians started for their towns, 
stood near the place on which the town of Chilicothe now stands. 
'•'Was sick and unable to travel, and was killed with the tomahawk 

becoming fretful, .was killer 












The men who were in the harvest field rft the time when the Indians at¬ 
tacked the house, immediatdly took to flight and went with all speed to the 
Milestone settlement; and in the evening a party of seven or eight men 
•came to the place: but seeing the indications of a large party of Indians— 

after burying the three children and making a little search for the ‘body of 
Capt. Moore, but without success, they returned, and an express was 
sent to Col. Cloyd of Montgomery county, a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles. He reached 
on the 



manded one of 





the Indians 

m 

war party of Cherokees. halted there on their return from an attack on 
some of the settlements in Pennsylvania, in which they had been unsuc¬ 
cessful, and had lost some of their party. They laid a plan to avenge their 
loss, by murdering these captives. To accomplish this, they commenced 
a drunken frolic, taking care to get the Shawnees dead drunk, but to keep 
in some measure sober themselves. They then accomplished their pur¬ 
pose, when those to whom the captives belonged wrere unable to proteect 
them. Mrs. Moore and Jane were massacred. -Polly Moore and Martha 
Evans escaped through the timely care of the squaws belonging to the 
families into which they had bees adopted. When the drinking com¬ 
menced they suspected the design' and secretly got these two off. and 
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carefully secreted them in a thicket, two or three miles from the towns, 
until the Cherokees were gone. When they were brought back, Polly 
was shown, in a pile of ashes, the half burnt bones of her mother and sis¬ 
ter. Whether they had been put to the torture, or whether they had been 
tomahawked, and then burnt, she never ascertained certainly. The for¬ 
mer is the more probable. With an Indian hoe she dug a hole, and gath¬ 
ered the bones out of the ashes as well as she could; and having covered 
them, rolled a stone over them. She was at the time in the tenth year of 
her age, an orphan, and an orphan amongst savages. Her comforts were 
her fellow captive and a copy of the New Testament which she had.— 

‘ ‘ taught her to love 












ca 

what he heard. 
In the latter 




Her parents were piou 
ble. When the Indians were 
taken from 


value the Bi- 
which they had 

which 

the New Testament in it 
it under her arm. This 
into wdiose family she had been adopt 
though he could not understand a w 
He was kind to her. 

part of the following antumn, a detachment of American 
troops attacked and destroyed the Indian towns; and burning up their 
whole stock of winter provisions, reduced them to a state of extreme want. 
As soon as they could, the Indians set off for Detroit. In the journey 
they encountered great hardships. The country was an unbroken wilder¬ 
ness, the snow often knee deep, the weather cold, and the game very 
scarce. Their principal food was the harkberry. They cut the trees 
down, gathered the berries, and after breakir 
made broth of them. In the hardships of this 
their full share. Sometime about the middle of the 
Detroit; and early in March, Martha was sold, and 
Polly was sold, in a drinking spell, for a keg of rum, to a man by the 
name of Stogwell—an American by birth, but an unprincipled man—a tory, 
and an unfeeling wretch. Whilst living with him, her sufferings were 
greater than whilst with the Indians 

I IT _ _ i.* Hi /l m. ill, 'w*u * w-torta. jr*. ^ mi 4 %% m a II n %*% in# j- 
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, the captives 
winter,.they reached 
about the same time 


one of Mr 


trading excursions. James who was with him 







been purchased by Stogwell, he learned where she was.— 
The following spring Stogwell removed to the neighborhood in which 
Ariome lived; and James and his sister met. The writer of this nar¬ 
rative, when he was a lad, has often heard them talk over the scenes of 
that meeting. What their feelings were, the reader must conjecture.— 
James lodged a complaint against Stogwell for the cruel treatment of his 
•sister, with Col. M’Kee, the Indian agent at Detroit; and endeavored to 
obtain her rplease. In this he was unsuccessful, but it was decided that 
■as soon as an opportunity should offer for her return to Virginia, she should 
he given up without any ransom; and Stogwell, from motives of policy, 
’became less severe in his treatment. Martha Evans was also living in 
the same neighborhood, with a kind, independent farmer. These three 
•were- often together ; and the subject of reluming to their friends was of- 
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ten talked over. But serious difficulties were in t be way. In the me an** 
time, the God whose providfnce had protected them thus far, -was pre* 
paring the way for them. 

The father of Martha Evans lived in the WalkerV creek settlement, in 
the county of' Giles*. After the peace which followed Wayne’s expedi¬ 
tion, Thomas Evans, his son, determined to find and release his sister, or 
perish in the attempt. He was an active, athletic young man—a first 
rate woodsman, cool, fearless and generous. He prepared for his expe¬ 
dition by furnishing himself with a good rifle, a full supply of ammuni¬ 
tion, a suit of buckskin, and a sufficient sum of money in specie; and 
out to seek his sister amongst the savages of the western wilderness. The 
enterprise was full of hazard, but nothing daunted him. After various 

unsuccessful attempts to get, any tidings of hpr* he at length 

part of October, 1797, he set out on his return to Virginia with his sister 
and James and Polly Moore. *The two Moores got a passage in a. trading’ 
boat down the lakes, abont two hundred miles, to the Moravian towns.— 
There Mr. Evans and his sister met them with three horses. Fortunate- 
for them, a party of these friendly Indians were just starting on a winter 
hunt. With them they traversed the hunting ground of several tribes less* 
friendly, and were protected in some situations which seemed full of dan¬ 
ger. They reached the neighborhood of Pittsburg in the beginning of 
winter, and remained with an uncle, of Thomas Evans until spring 

of spring they reached Rockbridge county, where the 
Moores met with their younger brother, Joseph, who at the time of the 

of his father’s family was in Rockbridge, at hm grandfather 

Poage’s. 

O ^ 

After some years, the Evans family moved to the west. James Moore 
resides on, the tract of land owned by his father, Joseph resides in the 
same neighborhood. Each of them has raised a large family, and each 
has been for many years a professing Christian. Polly became a member 
of the church at an early period, and in 1798 was married to the Rev. 

years pastor of New Providence church. Few 
have live* aore generally beloven by a large circle of acquaintances.— 
She close 2 r eventful life in the month of April, 1824, in the joyful triumphs 

Her remains rest beside those of her husband 
rave-yard of New Providence church. She became the mother of 
en children; of these, one died in infancy and one in early youth. The 
nine who survive are all professors of religion. Of her seven sons, five 
are ministers of the gospel in the Presbyterian church; one is a farmer, 
and the youngest at this time (1837) is at college.—[Prepared for Ker- 
cheval’s Hist, of the Val. by J. M. Brown.] 

The author heard from Poage of Rockbridge county, a connection of 
the young prisoner, some additional circumstances in relation to the in¬ 
tended cruel treatment of the prisoner, by the savages. Soon after reach¬ 
ing their village, they held a council, and determined that Jamc^s .should 
run the gauntlet. They, as was their usual practice, placed themselves 
in two lines, with their scourges, and ordered the prisoner to run between, 
them.. James started,, and when the first one struck him, he wheeled a- 
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round arid made furious battle on the fellow. All of the Indians imme¬ 
diately gathered around him, patting and caressing him, and pronounced, 
him a good warrior. 

' The Rev. Mr. Brown, the author of the foregoing narrative, stated to 
the author that he has no recollection of hearing this anecdote; but as 
Mr, Poage is a muchr older man than Mr. Brown, and a man of a hi 
respectable' character, and could certainly have no motive to induce mm 
to misrepresent any of the facts connected with this interesting story, the 
author has thought proper to give it to the reader, without holding himself 
responsible for its truth. 

WEYER’S CAVE, IN AUGUSTA COUNTY. 



The reader will find 
ture in the appendix, written 
and is a most graphic 
' The writer se 







us grand work of na- 
cientific acquirements 
of it resides in 
year 1836. 








NATURAL BRIDGE, 

Mr. Jefferson has given a most graphical and beautiful description of 
this stupendous work of nature.* The author deems it hardly necessary 
to attempt any additional description, except in one or two instances.— 
The author saw this place for the first time in the month of June, 1819. 

He again called to see it in the month of August, 1836. When he first 
saw it, he was alone, and had crossed it before he knew he was near it. 
He inquired at a house very near to it, and was informed by one of the 
inmates that he had just crossed it, who then directed me the way to get 
to it. _ Descending into a deep glen, I had to dismount my horse and 
walk up the margin of a fine stream of beautiful clear water, until I ap¬ 
proached within seventy or eighty yards of the arch, the view being ob¬ 
structed by a point of rocks, until within that distance. Passing the 
rocks, the most grand, sublime, and I may add, awful sight that I had 
ever looked upon, burst suddenly in full view. It was a very clear day, 

and not a speck 
was so struck 

for several minutes, terrified and nailed to 
move forward. After recovering in some de- 
agonising mental state of excitement, 

came more composed, and wrote the follow- 


the sun rather past 






the sight, 
ty of the scene, a 

inca 

,1 

the author 

r 

inor line; 











I thou eternal architect Divine, 

All beautiful thy works do shine! 

Permit me thus to sing: 

Who can this towering arch explore 
And not thy soverign power adore, 
Eternal King? 


* See Jefferson's notes on Virginia, pages 21 and 22, second edition 
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Awed at first sight, my blood was chill’d 
My trembling limbs and nerves ill thrM’d 
Beneath this splendid pile. . . . : 

My mind, howe’er, was soon on flame (i 
To adore the great builder’s name, . 
Viewing the heavenly smile.* 


Bid’st thou, 0 God! this arch uprear 
To make us trembling mortals stare, 
And humbly own thy name ? 

Or did’st thou build it for thy pleasure 
To 


• » 









Whate’er the motive or the.plaft, 

It far exceeds the art of man;. ... 

The grandeur of the scheme ... 

Shows that the builder lives .on higH 7 
Beyond that blue, ethereal sky* 

And wields a hand supreme. 

# 

* l* 4 

At the author’s second visit to this place, he discovered on vie wing'the 
arch attentively, the image of a very large eagle, as if it was in full flight* 
with the image of a lion in chase of it. This, sight is near the eastern 
edge of the arch. The author, however, had 
fore he saw them. 

There is a story told in the neighborhood, in. connection with this 
most wonderful work of nature, of a very extraordinary performance of 
one of the young students of Lexington college. Some years ago, sev¬ 
eral of the students rode out to view the bridge. One of them seeing th$. 
name of Washington inscribed in the face of the rock, observed to his 
companions that hd would place his name above Washington’s. He as¬ 
cended the rock, and effected his object; when, looking’at the yawning 

was afraid to attempt the descent, and requested Lis 
ipeak to him; then commenced climbing up the wall. 

ran round on the bridge, and placed themselves 
in a posture to assist him, if he should get within their reach. The 
young man actually succeeded in getting so near them, that they seized 
him and drew him up ;f but the moment he was on the bridge, from the 
great bodily exertion, and extreme mental excitement, he fainted, and lay 
some moments before he recovered. 

This individual, in the year 1836, was residing in the village at Wythe 
court hourse. The author intended to visit him and converse with him 
on the subject, but was told by a friend that he conversed on the subject 
with great reluctance. Of course, the author declined his intended visit. 




* The view through the arch, 
f From the base to. the the top 
dicular height.. 


# 

of the arch, is two hundred feet perpen 
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SALT POND, IN GILES COUNTY. 

This is a most beaiitiful work of nature. There are three mountains* of 
considerable magnitude, which meet at this place—the several mountains 
at their terminations forming a'considerable chasm ; this affords a recep* 
tacle for the water. It presents to the beholder the appearance of a 'min¬ 
iature lake of pure transparent water, and is about one mile in length, 
and generally from one quarter to half a mile in width. From its head to 
its termination, it lies nearly ft north-east course. It is obstructed at its 
termination with vast piles of huge rock* over Which it is discharged-—« 
When this place was first known, the water found passage through the 
fissures of the rocks. In the year 1804* the remarkable wet spring and 
summer, which is doubtless recollected by every elderly person, it is sup¬ 
posed the vast quantity of leaves and other rubbish that Washed into it, 
closed up the fissures in the rocks; immediately after which it commenced 
rising. An elderly gentleman residing, in 1836, on New river, a few 
miles from it,(Col. Snydow,) informed the author that it had risen fully 
twenty-five feet since the year 1804. It i$ said to produce but few fish, 
there having been a few fine trout caught in it; but Vast numbers of the 
water lizard exist in it. Col. Snydow informed the writer that when this 
place was first known to the white people, vast numbers of buffaloes, elks 
and deers resorted to it, and drank freely of its waters; from which cir¬ 
cumstance it acquired the name of a Salt Pond.” The author tasted the 
water, but could riot discover that it had any saltish flavor. 

Col. Snydow also informed the writer, that previous to the if sing of the* 
water, a very large spring raised at the head, and supplied the lake with 
waters- but since its rise, that spring has disappeared, and it is now fed 
by numerous small sprirfgs arbund its head. t 

The author recollects seeing, (in a description of this place, published 
in a northern Mgazine, some years ago,) the opinion expressed that 
this Wonderful work; of nature had been formed within the memory 
of man; but this is doubtless a mistake. Messrs. Snydow and Lvbrook 
both stated to thri writer that It existed when the Country was first discov¬ 
ered.’ Col. Snydow particularly, stated that he' could'recollect it upwards 
of sixty years, find that it had not increased in length within that period, 
but*had risen as above described. . 

Near this* pool of wat^r stands a wild cherry, which those gentlemen 
described to ’ 'be ninety feet high 1° the first limb, perfectly straight, and 
not less than five feet in diameter. ’ 


THE ROYAL OAK 


This grand and majestic tree is Within about one mile of Union’, a vfery 
sprightly village, the seat of justice for Monroe county, ft is of vast 
height, and is said to be. eight feet in diameter. It has acquired the 
name from its immense size : towering over every other tree ip the forest 
in that seetkin of country* 

% 
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^Peters mountain-, the Salt Pond mountain, and llafdknob mount aim 
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SOPIS KNOBS. 

__is is a pfart of the mountain contiguous to the village, Union; snd is 
ike residence of Alexander Calder. Esq., who has erected a splen¬ 
did brick dwelling house near the summit of the mountain. It is two 
iniles from the village to Mr. Calderis house, a continued ascent from the 
village to his house, and considerably steep in places. Of course Mr, 
Calderas house stands on most elevated ground. Mr. Calder is a resi¬ 
dent 







this place for hi 

Summer residence, 'me author rode to Mr. Calderis hoiise for the pur 
»ose of viewing the splendid works of nature and art combined at this ex 





Col. Andrew Beirrie, the representative in Congress, resides near Un- 

, is said to be a man of great wealth, and has 
Erected a spleridid brick dwellirig house and other fine improvements, on 
an extensive farm; 

Col. Beirne informed the author that a tract Of country fbr tabte than 
6ne hundred miles between Greeribrier county arid the Kenawhfay was in J 
habited ; that it is very mountainous^ but Contains a large proportion of 
fertile lands; 

This gentlemari also expressed the opiriiori that it is one 6f tftt? healthi- 
regiousy both frir man arid beast, in all North Amteri6a* 

VALUABLE MINERALS; 

Our mountain's abound m valuable minerals; 'We have thfee rhanga- 
rie’sef mines within about twenty miles of Winchester; The price of the 
article is, however, so mudi reduced of late years, that there is but little 
of it taken to market. The author is informed that. a rich copper mine 
has lately been discovered, and a company formed for working it- It is 
said it yields well. Several lead mines are’ said to, have been discovered, 
but as yet, they have not been very productive. There have been several 

kind, one of Whidi yields well. It U 
sufficient quantities 

Supply this section of country; 

The people of our Valley fiave abundant cause to bb humbly thankful 
to the Great Author of our Existence for the blessings he has in his wis¬ 
dom and benevolence 









THE END. 
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